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I THInkK that lean Bern 
Tupper judged Mordecai rather 
harshly. He was not a bad 
fellow, after all. He loved his 
wife, adored his ten-year-old 
son, and cherished his new 
job, which consisted mainly of 
reading detective stories at a 
table beside the huge switch- 
board at Arrowhead Falls. His 
drawback, common in certain 
types of the city-bred, was a 
curious mania for destruction. 
Mordecai Mimms, in fact, was 
the sort of fellow who strides 
through the Public Gardens 
decapitating flowers with a 
stick, carves his initials in the 
park band-stand, and litters 
the bathing beach with shat- 
tered glass. It is due to an 
inferiority complex or repres- 
sion or something of that sort. 
A psycho-analyst could give 
you all sorts of reasons for 
Mordecai. 

Bern Tupper was prejudiced, 
of course. He did not like 
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the new power dam at Arrow- 
head Falls for several reasons. 
There was the flowage, for 
instance. The stored water 
had flooded a shallow bowl of 
timberland for miles above the 
dam, killing all trees and under- 
growth, surrounding the arti- 
ficial lake with a broad fringe 
of unsightly wooden skeletons. 
In spring, when thawing snows 
had filled the dam with flood 
water, it was not so bad. It 
was rather interesting, in fact, 
to paddle a canoe through a 
forest of dead tree-tops, to 
follow the meandering of 
narrow canals through a dead- 
wood Venice and know that 
ten, twenty, or thirty feet 
below were trails once trod 
by the feet of men. But in 
the dry months of summer, 
when stored water was with- 
drawn to feed a dwindling 
river, the receding flood left 
a@ sour wilderness of drowned 
forest, and the flowage became 
A 
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a blot upon the landscape. 
Acre after acre crept into the 
light of day, fouling the air 
with a heavy stench of vegetable 


corruption. The storms of 
spring, swishing broken ice 
among the dead trees, had 
stripped them of their sodden 
bark and reduced them to a 
clammy nakedness. Months of 
inundation loosened the thin 
soil, mixed it to a fearsome 
black mush which sloughed 
away from the slopes with the 
receding water and exposed a 
great tangle of roots and rocks. 
Dyed black and coated with 
slime, the melancholy trees 
stood on their basketry of 
roots as skeletons might stand 
upon bony feet. At a touch 
the smaller trunks fell over 
soggily, turning up a bristling 
fan of naked roots, creating 
one with another a chevaus-de- 
frise to discourage exploration. 
Thirsty wild beasts, coming 
down from the high land in 
quest of water, wandered con- 
fusedly in this maze; and 
some of them, sinking in hollows 
filled with tenacious muck, 
perished miserably there. It 
was a perfect breeding-place 
for mosquitoes. Boring worms 
flourished in the great expanse 
of decaying wood, and wood- 
peckers came in search of them, 
setting up a ghostly rat-tat-tat 
in the dank silence. Otherwise 
there was no life in the flowage. 
To a tree-worshipper like 
Tupper this place was Golgotha. 

He was forest ranger for the 
river. watershed, making his 
headquarters at Bridgeville, 
twenty miles down-stream from 
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Arrowhead Falls. The motor 
road to the power development 
had proved a mixed blessing. 
It brought him in his noisy 
little car from Bridgeville to 
the Falls, where he kept a 
canoe, in less than an hour. 
It had been a day’s paddle, 
with a number of sweating 
portages, in the old days. But 
the road also brought all sorts 
of people to fish and hunt in 
the river country, some of 
whom were indifferent to the 
game laws, and others careless 
with camp-fires. Tupper cursed 
the lot, but saved his deepest 
curses for the model village of 
the electric station people. It 
was rather a charming place. 
The married couples had 
separate houses, neat wooden 
affairs with bathrooms, steep 
roofs, and spacious verandahs. 
For single men there was a 
large staff-house, with a wide 
living-room which served as a 
club for the little community. 
There was even a_ school- 
house, a spacious bungalow of 
many windows. All these build- 
ings were grouped about a 
square of lawn, and their wall 


- Shingles were painted brown, 


with yellow doors and window 
casings, very pleasing in the 
setting of woodland. The 
electric people were a hospit- 
able lot, faintly bored with 
Arrowhead Falls and _ the 
unceasing whine of turbo- 


generators, but otherwise con- 
tented and beyond reproach. 
There was one exception. Bern 
Tupper’s objection to the whole 
place was centred on the person 
of Mordecai Mimms. 
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Mordecai had yielded to that 
quaint enlargement of soul 
which is styled the Call of the 
Wild by our more elemental 
novelists. He obtained com- 
pass, axe, and gun from a 
mail-order store, and with these 
he spent most of his off-duty 
hours in the woods. He liked 
the woods. They gave him a 
sensation of enormous freedom. 
Thus enlarged, he discovered 
that the gun would bring 
squirrels, porcupines, and all 
sorts of birds tumbling down 
from the trees in highly amusing 
fashion. It was much more 
satisfactory than clay pipes in 
Faker’s Row. The gun intoxi- 
cated him, gave him a feeling 
of omnipotence. In the turbine 
room he was merely Mordecai 
Mimms, switchboard attendant, 
@ man of no importance; but 
sauntering through the timber 
with the miraculous gun in his 
hands, he was a power. And 
then there was the axe. At 
first he cut into a tall young 
pine by way of experiment. 
The soft wood chipped easily, 
and when the stately thing 
heeled over slowly to fall with 
@ great crash, the amateur 
woodsman was delighted. The 
exercise had made him sweat, 
but the thrill was worth it. 
Trappers and other woodsmen 
on their lawful occasions about 
Arrowhead Falls encountered 
an increasing number of poplars 
and conifers felled clumsily 
beside the trails; and fre- 
quently they swore, for 
Mordecai Mimms was never 
certain which way the tree 
would fall, and a full-branched 
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young tree lying full-length in 
the path is an obstacle im- 
possible to leap. At first they 
searched curiously about the 
stumps, instinct urging that 
nothing was done in the woods 
without purpose, but they came 
to know that ‘‘one o’ the 
electric fellas’? was at the 
bottom of the mystery, and 
thenceforth shrugged their 
shoulders and passed on. One 
who recalled his school books 
dubbed the casual logger 
‘George Washington,’ but the 
appearance of the stumps sug- 
gested another name. They 
were hacked into rude cones 
and surrounded by a litter of 
small chips, for Mimms liked 
to walk around the tree as he 
cut. After a time the woods- 
men knew him only as ‘ The 
Beaver.’ 

As his passion for the wild 
developed, The Beaver ranged 
farther afield. He bought a 
canoe, so that all the forest 
about the storage lake was at 
his mercy, and he began to 
take young Artie along for 
company. After the ice broke 
up in spring they made regular 
voyages above the dam, 
paddling through the flowage 
to the permanent shore. The 
Little Woman gave them sand- 
wiches to take along, and after 
a satisfying foray through the 
live timber with axe and gun 
they made a generous fire and 
boiled a can of tea. Mimms 
had learned to use the com- 
pass, but he never ventured 
far from the flowage. He 


liked to use the woodsman’s 
‘6 never 


boast that he had 
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been licked, lost, or late for 
supper.’’ 

On one of these occasions 
Bern Tupper found them. 
Their canoe was pulled up on 
an island in the flowage, for- 
merly the crest of a hill, where 
the trees had been preserved 
from drowning. The knoll 
formed a pleasant bunch of 
green in the black tops of the 
flowage, conspicuous for that 
reason, and a thick column of 
smoke arising plume-like from 
the summit arrested Tupper’s 
notice. He swept his canoe 
towards the smoke, and came 
to the picnic silently. Mordecai 
Mimms was on his knees re- 
moving sandwiches from a 
knapsack, a blackened can of 
water was beginning to bubble 
over @ large fire, and young 
Artie was trying his skill with 
the axe upon a young birch 
nearby. 

“Son,” Bern Tupper said, 
‘don’t you know a tree will 
die if you cut the bark all the 
way round?’’ Father and son 
looked up quickly. 

“Don’t see as it’s any of 
your business,” declared Mor- 
decai Mimms truculently. 

“My father chops lots of 
trees,” added Artie. The 
ranger glanced about him 
casually. Trees about the pic- 
nic spot were notched. blazed, 
or girdled impartially. De- 
scribing several points of the 
compass near the water’s edge 
lay the ruins of a clump of 
silver birch, whose slim boles 
had invited assault. Farther 
up, @ clean trunk of Norway 
pine was half severed, as if a 


* gon ? 
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lazy woodsman had determined 
to let the first high wind finish 
his work. ‘So I see,” mur- 
mured the ranger mildly. He 
addressed himself to the boy. 
“Dontcha think it’s kinda 
cruel, hackin’ a tree that way ? 
Tree’s got feelin’s, son, same as 
you.” The boy’s wide gaze 
went uneasily from Tupper to 
The Beaver. ‘“‘ Hooey!” said 
Mordecai Mimms. 

“IT can prove it,” Bern 
Tupper said. ‘“ Jest you put 
your ear to the cut you made 
in that li’l birch, son, an’ tell 
me whatcha hear.’’ Artie 
moved to the tree uncertainly, 
conscious of the sardonic grin 
on his father’s face. 

“ Well,’ demanded Mordecai, 
“ whatcha hear, eh ? ”’ 

The boy’s eyes widened. 
“‘ There’s a little kinda whinin’ 
sound,’’ he murmured, aston- 
ished. 

“The tree is cryin’, son,’’ 
Bern Tupper said gravely. 

“ Bunk!’ said The Beaver. 
The ranger pointed a horny 
finger at the tree, where clear 
beads of sap were exuding from 
the gash. “See them tears, 
The tree is weepin’. 
Ain’tcha sorry?” Mordecai 
Mimms was annoyed. “ Hey! 
Whatcha tryin’ to give the 
kid? It’s spring-time, Artie, 
an’ the sap is flowin’. Makes 
that noise bubblin’ outa the 
cut. Don’t let this guy stuff 
you.” He turned the blast of 
his indignation upon the silent 
ranger. ‘“‘ What’s the big idea ? 
Anyone ever tell you to mind 
your own business ? ”’ 

Tupper squatted at a com- 
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fortable distance from the fire 
and cocked his head sideways, 
like a lean dog regarding a 
phenomenon. “ Fella, nobody 
ever had to tell me that. 
Mindin’ my own business is 
one o’ the best things I do. I 
happen to be forest ranger for 
this area, an’ when I see a fool 
build a fire on dry moss in a 
patch o’ timber in May, I 
guess that’s part o’ my business. 
The leaves ain’t out yet, an’ 
all the ol’ twigs an’ leaves from 
last Fall are tinder dry. That’s 
what—in my business—we call 
the Spring Fire Hazard. I 
ain’t worryin’ about you, fella. 
You’re too durn green to burn.” 

Mordecai drew in his horns 
a bit. ‘‘ Well, a man’s gotta 
have 2 fire to make his tea. 
No law against that, uh? 
What about you, f’instance ? ”’ 

“Sure,” said the ranger 
agreeably. ‘‘ Man’s gotta have 
a fire to make his tea. Now me 
—I make a li’l fire, because I 
know @ handful o’ twigs ’ll boil 
a kittle. This thing you got 
ain’t a fire, it’s a con-flag-ra-tion. 
Looks like you was fixin’ to 
burn somebody at the stake. 
If you’d a feather in your hair, 
I’d be right nervous. In the 
second place, I build my fire 
on the rocks, where it can’t get 
down into the leaf - mould. 
Finally, I build it close to the 
water, so’s I can souse the 
ashes proper before I leave. 
That’s my system, an’ I ain’t 
got a patent on it. Get me?” 

There was a certain bite in 
Tupper’s suave tones, and Mor- 
decai did not like it. ‘* Well, 
this fire-rangin’ job don’t give 
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you any call to yap at my kid 
for barkin’ a tree. This flowage 
land is anybody’s, I guess. It’s 
not yours, that’s a cinch. This 
is a free country, ain’t it? I 
got my rights, ain’t I? Be- 
sides, what’s a coupla trees ? 
The woods are full of trees.” 

“Yeah,” Tupper nodded. 
‘An’ sence they built the 
road to Arrahead Falls, the 
woods are full o’ fools with 
axes an’ matches. Not to 
mention guns. It’s jest senti- 
ment with me, fella. Kinda 
hate to see a tree gettin’ 
misused. They’re like people, 
sorta. I mean they start from 
pretty small beginnin’s an’ 
grow up towards the light, like 
we do. Some of ’em—nothin’ 
personal, o’ course—turn out 
to be mean twisty things, no 
good for timber or anythin’ 
else, an’ sometimes I wonder 
why the good Lord put ’em in 
the woods. But, take ’em by 
an’ large, they grow pretty 
straight an’ clean, with good 
clear sap in their veins an’ a 
tough skin to protect ’em from 
the world. ’Course, if you go 
at ’em with an axe, or burn 
’em or drown ’em or somethin’, 
their skin ain’t much use, I 
admit. They die, jest like 
you an’ me would. An’ as 
corpses, fella, they ain’t any 
more edifyin’ a spectacle. The 
worms get in ’em, an’ the only 
party gettin’ any fun outa 
the game is the woodpecker. 
Whenever I hear a woodpecker 
rappin’ at a dead tree it puts 
me in mind of ol’ Charlie 
Hartling down to Bridgeville, 
hammerin’ nails into a coffin.’ 
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He rose and sauntered down to 
his canoe. 

Mordecai Mimms searched 
his mind for suitable irony. 
“ Well,” he called after Tupper, 
“it’s like the poet says. 
Poems are made by fools like 
you, but only Gawd can make 
a tree. I guess I’ll set right 
down an’ have a good cry.” 

The ranger paused beside his 
canoe. ‘* You’d better cry six 
or seven pailfuls over that fire 
when you’re through. If this 
knoll gets afire the sparks’ll 
fly as far as the main woods. 
The flowage ain’t wide enough 
to count as fire insurance. An’ 
if any bush fire starts around 
here within two days, I’ll put 
you in a place where they don’t 
encourage wood-carvin’.”” He 
pushed off carefully and picked 
up his paddle. ‘ An’ speakin’ 
o’ woodpeckers, fella, keep your 
hat pulled down. Only a 
wooden-headed chump’d build 
@ fire like that.” 

As the canoe vanished around 
a long point of flowage, Mor- 
decai Mimms took off his coat 
and spat on his hands. He 
felled two pines, three birches, 


a maple, and four poplars, all. 


young trees and slim. He did 
all this with a vigour amount- 
ing to passion. He then took 
a short grip on the axe and 
proceeded to girdle a dozen 
other trunks, slashing off the 
bark raggedly but effectively. 
Artie formed a small but ad- 
miring audience. They . fell 
upon the Little Woman’s sand- 
wiches with gusto, and after- 
wards Mordecai took the tea- 
can and carried water from the 
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flowage until the fire was a 
black heap of wet sticks, dead 
enough to satisfy the most 
exacting ranger. ‘‘ Now, Artie, 
we'll go home,” he said with 
satisfaction. ‘That smart 
fella’ll stop an’ take a look at 
our fireplace on his way back. 
I hope he like the lay-out.” 
The scene of this encounter 
had overlooked in former days 
a long strip of wild meadow, 
through which a small brook 
meandered to the river. The 
brook was swallowed up in the 
man-made flood, and the 
pleasant meadow was under 
twenty feet of water. Upon its 
site the storage lake extended 
@ long dark finger through a 
mile or two of drowned forest 
to a new shore on the high 
land. Mimms favoured the 
place because he could paddle 
his canoe along this canal and 
reach the dry land without 
having to navigate a bristle 
of dead trees. Up there in the 
live timber he could slay with 
axe and gun to his heart’s 
content. All through the 
summer he and Artie made 
trips to this hunting ground. 
As the storage water receded 
with dry weather they had to 
leave the canoe at an increasing 
distance from the permanent 
shore. This involved increasing 
journeys through the resurgent 
flowage, wading in slime and 
scrambling over a litter of 
soggy dead-wood. Mimms did 
not mind this particularly, re- 
garding it with power-plant 
philosophy as a necessary 
nuisance, but young Artie 
gazed thoughtfully sometimes 
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at weeds and bits of flotsam 
reposing in the dead branches 
several feet above their heads. 
Once he said, “‘ 8’posin’ all that 
water came back again while we 
were here ? ” 

“There you go,’ Mordecai 
complained. ‘ Always lettin’ 
your imagination scare you to 
death, like yourMomma. That 
water’s gone through the tur- 
bines an’ down to the ocean. 
It’ll come back a few drops at 
a time—rain an’ snow, see !— 
an’ the dam won’t be real full 
again till the thaw next spring.”’ 

Artie nodded dubiously. 
“It’s a queer place, though. 
You never see anything or hear 
anything—no birds, no noth- 
ing. It’s a creepy sorta place. 
I don’t like it.’’ 

“Yeah,” said Mordecai 
Mimms, shouldering the gun, 
“it’s a mess. Nothin’ to be 
scared of, though. What's the 


matter ? Aintcha _ feelin’ 
good ¢ ” 

“Not very good. Kinda 
tired or somethin’. Guess I'll 
stay in the canoe.”’ 

“Okay, Artie. I'll be back 


by five o’clock, an’ we’ll paddle 
to the knoll an’ have our tea. 
Don’t go away from the canoe.”’ 

It was an afternoon in late 
August, and the storage water 
was at a record low. Worried 
power authorities were scratch- 
ing their heads and counting 
the days to the earliest Fall 
rains. Miles of inundated 
timber were emerging above 
the dam, poisoning the hot 
still air with an almost visible 
fog of putrefaction. The deep 
canal beyond the picnic knoll 
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had dwindled and withdrawn, 
leaving a ravine of stinking 
mud where the meadow had 
been. The Beaver had to 
struggle through a mile of 
slimy wilderness before the 
green timber came in sight. 
On the ultimate shore he spat 
with distaste and lit a cigarette 
to drive the sour smell from 
his nostrils. The afternoon 
augured well, for a ruffed grouse 
went up with a thunder of 
wings within twenty paces of 
the flowage. Mordecai loaded 
the gun happily. There was a 
never-failing ecstasy merely in 
slipping a smooth round shell 
into the breech. A chipmunk 
skittered along the ground 
ahead. Mordecai fired hur- 
riedly, and missed. The chip- 
munk whisked his small body 
to a stump and sat upright, 
gibbering his rage at the strange 
invader and his thunder. The 
second shot reduced him to a 
bloody pulp. ‘“ Y’ gotta aim 
low,”? said Mordecai Mimms. 
The boom of his gun echoed 
through the timber at frequent 
intervals. Woodpeckers, chick- 
adees, Wwaxwings, hermit 
thrushes, whisky - jacks, spar- 
rows of several species, cat- 
birds—the woods were full of 
birds. He d.. not know their 
names, and none of them were 
worth eating, but Mordecai did 
not mind. ‘The sport’s the 
thing,’”? he murmured aloud. 
And then he saw the deer. 

A buck, in all the glory of 
newly grown antlers, stared at 
him with enormous eyes from 
a little open glade. The sur- 
prise was mutual. Mordecai 
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Mimms had never shot a deer. 
His noisy tramp and promis- 
cuous cannonade scared the 
big game out of his path. Here 


was a miracle. The moose 
and deer season did not open 
until October, of course, but 
who would know? The keen- 
eyed Bern Tupper had passed 
up the lake that morning on 
@ routine trip to Ka-doos-kek. 
He would not return this way 
until tomorrow. Mordecai 
Mimms had a warm vision of 
himself flinging a choice cut of 
venison upon the kitchen table 
and announcing in an im- 
portant whisper, ‘‘ Momma, 
there’s a fry of meat for supper. 
Am I a hunter or ain’t I?” 
The gun was loaded with bird- 
shot. Still, he considered, it’ll 
make him pretty sick at this 
range. He can’t go far, and 
another shot’ll finish him. He 
put the gun up cautiously. The 
buck presented a beautiful tar- 
get, standing side-on with his 
handsome head turned towards 
the hunter. The report of the 
gun and a tremendous leap of 
the deer were simultaneous. 
The buck went thudding over 
the ridge, his white tail flashing 
over the bounding rump like a 
signal flag of alarm. Mordecai 
Mimms crashed after him. 
The trail was easy to follow. 
Blood was sprayed over every 
bush along the line of retreat. 
It led over a series of hardwood 
ridges and along a swampy 
bottom, dried hard in the 
August heat, where it glistened 
vividly on the withered wild- 
meadow grass. The bottom 
was studded with spindly hack- 
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matacks, but fairly open, and 
Mordecai expected to sight his 
quarry there. His eager eyes 
were disappointed. What was 
more, the tracks showed that 
the wounded buck was still 
making tremendous leaps. The 
hunter went on, somewhat dis- 
illusioned. After a time the 
trail led into a thick stand of 
old-growth spruce and fir, where 
it became more difficult to 
follow. The deer was going 
strong, clearing occasional 
windfalls with ease, where 
Mordecai had to clamber over 
or get down on hands and knees. 
Obviously the prospective ‘ fry 
of meat’ was a long way from 
the pot, and increasing the 
distance at every jump. He 
went on for another mile, 
slowly. The bloodstains were 
diminishing. It was preposter- 
ous. Was it possible that the 
deer’s wounds were closing ? 
Could an animal’s blood clot, 
like a man’s? He examined 
the bright spots more carefully, 
recalling certain jargon of the 
hunters. Small drops, all of 
it. ‘* Not in gobs,’’ muttered 
The Beaver  disconsolately. 


.“Oan’t be hit so very hard, 


after all.”’ He was dismayed. 
The feat of trailing the wounded 
buck so far had impressed his 
vanity enormously; he was 
bursting to tell the story of his 
woodcraft to the bored men at 
the power station; but they 
were a sceptical lot, and with- 
out a juicy cut off the haunch 
to show for it, the tale would 
sound very, very thin. He 


traced for another hundred 
yards and swallowed his hopes. 
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The buck was good for another 
hundred miles to all appear- 
ances. At this moment it 
began to dawn upon Mordecai 
Mimms that he had travelled 
@ considerable distance into 
strange country. He looked 
at his watch and exclaimed 
“Jiminy!” It was half-past 
six. 
He started back-trailing con- 
fidently. At the edge of the 
soft-woods he recalled that the 
deer had described a wide 
loop, and to save time he cut 
across the chord of it. When 
he came to the clump of wire- 
birch where he expected to 
pick up the track again, he 
could not find it. He swore 
mildly and made casts to right 
and left in the approved wood- 
craft fashion, without success. 
There was no choice but to go 
back to his point of departure 
and follow through the loop. 
He returned to the cool shadows 
of the tall spruce and fir, nosing 
the ground like a two-legged 
bloodhound. There was no 
sign of the track. He stopped 
and considered carefully, 
staring at the trees. To the 
right ? It must be over there. 
A wide cast to the right brought 
no results. Back to the left 
again, and no luck. The thing 
had vanished completely. The 
whole surroundings were un- 
familiar. In his keen pursuit 
of the tell-tale blood spatters 
he had paid no attention to the 
landscape. It was the typical 
woodland of Western Nova 
Scotia, a gently rolling country 
with every fold exactly like 
the last, where sunny glades 
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of birch, oak, maple, and beech 
alternated with sombre masses 
of conifers in monotonous suc- 
cession, and strips of swamp- 
land occupied the bottoms. He 
looked at the watch again. 
Seven o’clock. Artie would be 
getting hungry. 

Nothing remained but to 
strike across country by com- 
pass. He had no idea how far 
he had come from the flowage. 
He knew that the brook seeped 
into the west side of the storage 
lake, and that the lake itself 
lay roughly north and south. 
The course was simple enough ; 
due east, and then along the 
edge of the flowage until he 
came to the brook. Compass 
in hand, he swung off boldly. 
It was difficult to follow a 
decent course. There were 
dense thickets of second-growth 
spruce and fir to avoid, and 
long windfalls with stiff 
branches extended like the 
quills of a porcupine. There 
were groups of mighty boulders. 
None of these worried The 
Beaver particularly, except for 
the loss of time, but as the 
daylight began to fade he 
quickened his pace. The sky 
was clouding over rapidly, 
promising rain and early dark- 
ness. He began to run, stumb- 
ling over dim obstacles in the 
increasing dusk. He Fad to 
bend his head very low to see 
the compass needle. Daylight 
retreated steadily up the trees. 
Once or twice he was assailed 
with doubt, and paused to 
summon mental pictures of the 
watershed survey map. The 
lake lay north and south. 

A2 
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was east. There seemed no 
room for doubt. Curiously 
enough, this optimistic reckon- 
ing, which dismissed so lightly 
the possible wanderings of a 
wounded deer, turned out to be 
fairly accurate. When it was 
full dark he came stumbling 
down a long slope and found 
himself among the tall clammy 
skeletons of trees. ‘* Thank 
Gawd!’’ breathed Mordecai 
Mimms. 

Now to find the brook. It 
came to him vaguely that a 
number of brooks flowed into 
the lake from the west. That 
was a bit awkward. Also the 
flowage was very irregular, ex- 
tending towards the old river- 
bed in long mucky promon- 
tories where the ridges had 
been, and dropping away 
sharply to the yet flooded 
intervals. The depth of water 
varied with these jumbled con- 
tours. He remembered sur- 
veyors saying that the flowage 
line gave them a pain. How- 
ever, he resolved to strike out 
through the reeking wilderness 
until he came to water level. 
If luck held he might emerge 
on a point where, even in the 
darkness, he should be able to 
guess where the body of the 
lake lay. The going was very 
bad from the start. Rain was 
falling in a steady drizzle, 
turning the mud to grease. 
Naked roots tripped him con- 
tinually and threw him forward 
into tangles of fallen branches, 
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west side of it. Right. There- 
fore he was on the west slope 
of the watershed and the course 
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He walked straight into slimy 
trunks which brought him up 
with a bruising shock. An 
overhead branch tore the cap 
from his head, and after some 
futile groping he abandoned it. 
The roots slithering under his 
fingers felt like snakes. Mor- 
decai Mimms had a great fear 
of snakes. It must have been 
an hour before he sensed a 
change ahead. The looming 
tree-shapes were shorter and 
more slender. He caught a 
faint shimmer of something 
lighter than the mud, stepped 
out hopefully, and plunged 
into dead black water without 
bottom. The gun he abandoned 
at once, clutching madly at the 
slim shapes about him. They 
were the tops of tall conifers. 
He had stepped into an im- 
mense depth of water. Ironi- 
cally enough, The Beaver could 
not swim, and as the lifeless 
tops cracked in his grasp with 
fearful unanimity he suffered 
certain of the pangs of death 
by drowning ; but somehow he 
accomplished a return to the 
muddy bank, where he lay for 
a long time, gasping like a 


Stranded fish. The adventure 


shocked him. The water had 
seemed icy cold in the dark. 
All about him the dead trees 
dripped with rain. There was 
no other sound. The loss of 
the gun had stripped him of 
his exotic self-confidence, and 
he was conscious of an awful 
loneliness. 

Chilled in mind and body, he 
moved away from the silent 
water. He must find the dry 
land again. He cursed himself 
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for leaving it. Better to crawl 
under a dry bush for the night 
than risk another frightful 
plunge in the darkness. He 
chose his course vaguely, and 
again progress was painful. 
Stark trunks thrust themselves 
into his path, jabbing his face 
with their harsh limbs. Again 
the snake-like roots twined 
about his plunging feet. He 
sank to his knees in muck and 
was filled with a terror of 
drowning in black glue. He 
was glad, then, to embrace 
the clammy trunks about him. 
The stuff yielded his feet re- 
luctantly, with moist sucking 
sounds and a foul gust of putrid 
vegetable matter. He shivered 
with an ague that was partly 
cold and mostly fear, but sweat 
poured down his face. 

At last he floundered to a 
stop. Before him a faint 
shimmer at ground level warned 
him of water. He felt his way 
towards it with caution, testing 
every step and clinging fear- 
fully to the dead trees. At the 
edge he came to a halt. It was 
open water. He could hear the 
slow rain splashing in it. The 
lake ? He was doubtful. There 
was a solid blackness beyond 
the water which argued more 
flowage there. The brook 
channel? That had been a 
deep gully of mud in which the 
brook lay like a silver thread. 
Whatever lay in front of him 
was brimming full of water. 
He edged carefully from trunk 
to trunk, following the line of 
water, and came presently to 
a dark mass looming out of the 
night. A rock? He could 
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remember nothing as big as 
that in the flowage. There was 
something very odd about it. 
He approached the thing timor- 
ously and, greatly daring, put 
out a hand to feel it. Wood! 
Round wood and smooth. He 
passed exploring fingers over it. 
They encountered a depression 
filled with wet moss and then 
another curved expanse of 
wood, greasy with slime and 
rain. Logs! Logs resting hori- 
zontally one upon another, with 
moss stuffed in the chink. A 
shack, of course. Mordecai 
Mimms put back his head and 
laughed shakily. At last some- 
thing real, made by human 
hands, a link with sanity in 
this mad charnel-house of trees. 
He remembered now that the 
dam construction people had 
sent logging crews into the 
proposed flowage to cut out 
the best timber. Here was one 
of their abandoned camps. 
Gladly he felt his way along the 
slimy wall, and came at last to 
a doorway. A heavy reek of 
wood-rot and damp filled the 
cavern beyond. There was 
something very queer about 
the shack. It was sitting at a 
peculiar angle, for one thing, 
and it was badly out of shape. 
Reason should have warned 
him that rising water in the 
new dam had floated this 
gloomy structure away from 
its original site, that the pres- 
sure of ice in several winters 
had thrust it back into the 
flowage, partly crushing it in 
the process, and that the re- 
ceding water of the present 
summer had left the sodden 
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thing hanging on the margin 
of a deep creek like a great 
nightmare reptile in a pre- 
historic swamp. But Mordecai 
Mimms had left reason in the 
black waters with his gun. 
Terror of this drowned forest 
obsessed him. All his city- 
bred instinct for four walls and 
a roof urged him within the 
shack. He set an eager foot 
upon the threshold. The black 
shape quivered. There was 
confused murmur of wet 
timbers in separate movement, 
a chorus of faint creaks and 
moans which mystified but did 
not alarm. The ungainly mass 
slithered gently into deep water 
with no more sounds than these ; 
and because the logs were 
sodden and the interior filled 
with muck, it sank without 
trace in the darkness. Mor- 
decai Mimms uttered a yell of 
fear as a tide of stinking water 
rose out of the night and 
swallowed his newly found 
refuge. It nearly swallowed 
him as well, but his wild grasp 
encountered a branch during 
the brief descent, and he clung 
to it desperately. The cold 
grip of the water induced in 
him a fearful energy for escape. 
Presently, by the grace of a 
stout branch, he was back on 
the mud, ravaged with a fan- 
tastic thought. The impossible 
had happened. The water was 
rising in the flowage, rising 
silently and rapidly, and he 
was trapped amongst the grisly 
trees like a rat in a basket. 
For a moment he considered 
shinning up one of the trees ; 
but the wood was slimy to his 
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touch, like a greased pole, and 
in any case the dead top would 
not bear his weight. Panic 
drove him into flight once more, 
stumbling along with out- 
stretched hands to guard his 
torn face from the branches, 
battering his knees against 
rocks and stumps. He floun- 
dered in this brutal blind- 
man’s-buff for an eternity, and 
then found himself waist-deep 
in water again, with dank 
trunks of small trees on every 
side. Desperately he turned 
and sought the bare ground, 
without success. As he grasped 
the upright wooden corpses for 
support they swayed towards 
him sullenly, stupidly, leaned 
against him with increasing 
weight, clutching his shrinking 
body with stiff branches, and 
fell into the dark water with 
brief thrashing sounds. Roots 
moved horridly under his sub- 
merged feet as the tipsy trees 
went over, upsetting him again 
and again in his efforts to 
dodge the slowly descending 
trunks. . To Mordecai Mimms 
this was the supreme horror, 
the climax of the whole am- 
phibious nightmare. He went 
into a delirium of fear. . 

Somewhere, somehow, he 
waded to a bank of reclaimed 
flowage, and lay there in the 
muck weeping miserably, until 
exhaustion claimed him, body 
and mind. Once or twice he 
emerged from this stupor 
groggily, and thought he heard 
the high whine of turbo- 
generators, and smiled vaguely 
in the darkness; but it was 
the humming of mosquitoes. 
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When consciousness returned, 
his nameless fears came back 
again and spurred him to new 
effort. There were times when 
he ran madly through the 
flowage, clutching at the dank 
warders of his prison. Always 
they were the same. They 
marched along with him, a 
silent host, nudging his bruised 
shoulders, slashing his face with 
brittle whips. Once, in this 
Via Dolorosa, he encountered 
another tenant, a great blue 
heron standing tall and motion- 
less beside a pool, a dim shape 
in the night. The thing went 
away from him at an awkward 
splattering run and took the 
air, beating the darkness with 
@ ponderous swish of wings. 
Mordecai Mimms incontinently 
took the opposite direction. 
There were times when he flung 
himself down, overwhelmed 
with the horror of drowned 
trees, the snake-roots writhing 
in the muck, the brutal rocks 
that tripped his plunging feet 
and hurled him face-down in 
filth, the awful blackness, the 
suffocating dark that was like 
a stinking wet cloth over his 
head, the sullen brooding of a 
great desolation filled with rain. 
And sometimes he drifted into 
a blessed oblivion, while the 
mosquitoes sang their blood- 
song and called their brothers 
to the feast. Thus he passed 
the night. 

Long after daylight Bern 
Tupper, homeward bound from 
Ka-doos-kek, noticed a flash of 
red paint in the flowage. He 
found a weary-eyed small boy 
sobbing in Mordecai Mimms’ 
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canoe. ‘Hello, son!” he 
called cheerfully. ‘“‘ Up kind: 


early this mornin’, ain’tcha ? 
Where’s your old man ?”’ 

Artie wept aloud,.and pointed 
beyond the flowage to the green 
slope of the watershed. ‘‘ Up 
there. He went up there with 
the gun yest’day afternoon an’ 
said he’d be back for supper. 
An’ he never come.” 

Tupper nodded slowly, avoid- 
ing the boy’s eyes. He said 
casually, ‘‘ You set here a bit 
longer, son. I'll take a little 
cruise up yonder in the green 
woods.”” He picked his footing 
through the muddy wilderness 
grimly. He guessed that 
Mimms had tripped over the 
gun and shot himself, some- 
where on the ridge. Shooting 
accidents were common now, 
with motor roads everywhere 
and the woods full of fools. 
He had no hope of finding 
The Beaver. A dead man in 
the forest—like hunting for a 
needle in a hay-loft. In two or 
three days, maybe, with the 
wheeling clamour of ravens 
to advertise the presence of 
death. ... 

There was a strange sound 
in the muck at his right, and 
he turned to behold something 
dragging itseif along on all 
fours, croaking supplications. 
He said, startled, ‘‘ Good God ! 
Is that you, Mimms?” The 
creature was a man, but the 
most inhuman man that ever 
moved in the woods. His 
clothes were sodden rags, 
plastered with reeking mud. 
His face was bloated to a 
round mass, criss-crossed with 
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bloody scratches and daubed 
with muck in which the marks 
of clawing fingers were like 
pale scars. In the scars were 
dark brown spots having the 
appearance of freckles, which 
were in fact little clusters of 
mosquitoes feeding unmolested. 
Both eyes were swelled shut, 
for the insects had bitten the 
lids, and the backs of his hands 
were 80 badly swollen that he 
could barely crook the fingers. 
The object crept to the sound 
of Tupper’s voice and pawed 
at his feet, clutching the high 
laced shoe-packs in fervid arms, 
crying in a strained rustling 
voice, “*Get me outa here! 
Get me outa here !”’ 

Tupper pulled him to his 
feet. “Take it easy, fella. 
What happened ?”’ It horrified 
him that Mimms made no effort 
to brush away the bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes, and he struck at 
them with his hat. The bloated 
face recoiled, cringed, as if 
expecting further assault. 
“Don’t hit me, pal.’’? The 
ranger said again, ‘* What 
happened ? ”’ 

The object whimpered. “ I’ve 
been through Hell, pal. Do you 
believe that? I tell you I’ve 
been face to face with the 
Angel of Death himself. I’ve 
heard the rustle of his wings.’’ 

“Cut it out,’ Tupper said 
sharply. ‘‘ I wanta know what 
happened.”’ 

“ Listen,”’. whispered the 
derelict. ‘‘ The water came up 
fast. You wouldn’t think a 
bit o’ rain in August’d bring 
the water up, eh ? Not twenty 
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feet, eh ? I had to run for my 


life, pal. All night. 
miles.” 

“You're batty,’ snapped 
Bern Tupper. “The water’s 
down a bit, if anything. These 
August rains don’t mean a 
thing. You know that.” 

“ But I'd ’a’ been all right, 
pal, if they hadn’t tried to 
get me. Ah, what I’ve been 
through tonight! They tried 
to knock me down. They beat 
me, I tell you. They tore me 
to pieces. They tried to shove 
me under.” Tears welled from 
the wrinkles where The Beaver’s 
eyes should have been, trickling 
slowly down the puffed face. 

“Tt all sounds screwy to 
me,” declared the ranger. 
‘Who tried to get you?” 

‘“*The trees,’? said Mordecai 
Mimms in that strained whisper. 
“The dead damned trees.” 


Miles ’n 


Mordecai Mimms lives in the 
city now. He has his old job 
back again. The pay is less 
than he received ‘ back in the 
sticks,’ and people wonder why 
he left a soft job in the country 
for the hustle and soot of the 
capital, but Mordecai says that 
the shops and theatres are 
worth all the trees from Hell to 
Halifax. Sometimes, of course, 
he takes Artie and the Little 
Woman to Point Pleasant Park 
for a Sunday afternoon picnic ; 
but always he packs up the 
lunch-basket and catches a 
homeward-bound tram before 
dusk. The night dew in the 
pine-woods, he says regretfully, 
is very bad for Momma. 
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THUNDER IN FONTAINEBLEAU. 


BY EDWARD CECIL. 


THE great thunderstorm at 
Fontainebleau was not just a 
mere thunder and lightning 
affair, when one counts the 
interval between the flash and 
the clap and says to one’s 
companion— 

“ Ah, it is many miles away ; 
let me see, how many did I 
count, ten or twelve?” or 
“That was a good one. It 
must be just overhead !”’ 

No, it was an uncommon 
storm, one of those mighty 
affairs under the influence of 
which men and women act 
strangely and inexplicably. 

Many unusual things occurred 
in Paris that night, some of 
which got into the papers and 
some of which did not. 

At the shrine of Ste. Gene- 
viéve there was a miracle. 
A cripple walked. One of the 
notorious humbugs of the Bois, 
on his way home after a very 
lucrative day, was caught by 
the storm, and took shelter in 
the great church—an item in 
the flock of scuttlers from the 
terrific outburst of nature. He 
was so frightened that he forgot 
he had crutches. 

When he ran back to find 
them they were not there, hav- 
ing been thoughtfully collected 
by a wide-awake verger. They 
are now a votive offering to the 
famous saint, labelled with the 
man’s name. 

The tragedy at the Hotel 


Meurice was another. A lovely 
and truly beautiful woman 
deliberately shot dead, with a 
steady hand, an authentic 
prince, and then had the sense 
not to shoot herself, knowing 
she had done a perfectly good 
deed. 

Stories of the floods in the 
streets also got into the papers. 

Of the things which did not 
get into the papers there were, 
of course, legion. Here and 
there a woman told the man 
who loved her the real truth 
about herself, which is so seldom 
told. And there were plentiful 
cases of silly fright, outrageous 
conduct of various kinds, mad 
impulses insanely indulged in, 
the hasty arrival of thunder- 
born children, and traffic acci- 
dents in the streets. 

Certainly, that night of the 
great thunderstorm, thousands 
of strange and unusual things 
occured in Paris. But we are 
only concerned now with the 
remarkable event at the Pension 
Gricourt at Fontainebleau. 


Before you try to decide for 
yourself what was the truth 
about the strange happening 
at the Pension Gricourt, before 
you try and form a true esti- 
mate of Roger Frayne, twelfth 
Baronet, and last of a line of 
brilliantly clever men, and be- 
fore you make any attempt to 
guess whether the virtue of 
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Astrid Viking, the Scandinavian 
Film Star, who was born in 
Manchester of a Scottish mother 
and a Welsh father, was real 
or assumed, you must under- 
stand both Fontainebleau and 
that paragon of forceful 
humanity, Madame Gricourt, 
who took under her wing at 
the same time the last of the 
long line of Frayne baronets 
and the most famous of all 
Film Stars. 

Fontainebleau appeals im- 
mediately to everybody, but 
by most is remembered chiefly, 
if not solely, as rather a nice 
place near Paris. 

But it is much more than 
that. It is a place which 
those who are discerning take 
the trouble to know well when 
they are young, and spare no 
pains to go back to when they 
are old. As Richmond is to 
London, so is Fontainebleau 
to Paris; though Richmond is 
now spoilt by a flood of the 
modern mob, while Fontaine- 
bleau retains its past. 

To both Richmond and Fon- 
tainebleau those who were great 
in the past went for the refresh- 
ment of their souls. This is 
why those who live in the 
present should know the time- 
buried glories of these places. 

Elizabeth, the greatest mon- 
arch England has ever known, 
loved to be at Richmond when 
she knew she had rightly ended 
the earthly career of Mary 
Stuart, but quite wrongly oblit- 
erated that of the impulsive 
Essex, who, though not a Tudor, 
had Tudoresque qualities. She 
died haunted by the terrible 
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remorse which is known only 
to the proud who are worthy 
of their pride. Richmond com- 
forted her. 

Napoleon saw his own limita- 
tions at Fontainebleau, when 
France acclaimed him as not 
having any. secause the 
Forest soothed him, he pon- 
dered there those foundation- 
stones of France which in the 
Code support her people today. 
At Fontainebleau, Napoleon 
was a statesman as well as a 
conqueror. 

It was a sure instinct which 
guided Madeleine Gricourt to 
take the great rambling house 
which is now one of the most 
famous pensions in the world. 
It is the home of the woman 
who was the queen of Red 
Cross nurses at Verdun in the 
days when the flower of the 
manhood of France stood firm 
there and said, ‘ Ils ne passer- 
ont pas!” And meant it. 
And did it. And her family 
consists only of those who are 
allowed to make her home 
theirs. The qualification is 
simple: first-hand living. 
Madeleine Gricourt has no liking 
for men and women who have 
only second-hand human 
nature. She insists on having 
under her roof only the real 
thing in human beings. 

The Pension Gricourt attracts 
those who have the right ap- 
preciation of the right values 
in life. Frauds, hypocrites, 
sham men and make-believe 
women are soon got rid of if 
they succeed in getting in. 

Men long for it in the crude 
countries where there is no 
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past, save that of Nature; and 
if they are lucky enough to 
have heard of it they seek it 
when the dull fatalism of the 
East has become tedious. In 
the Pension Gricourt, men and 
women of all ages meet and 
enjoy being their natural selves, 
going into Paris, or the Forest, 
as the mood seizes them, and 
they need civilised Humanity 
or Nature. 

It was therefore no regulation 
collection of nonentities, such 
as populates an ordinary pen- 
sion, which was sheltered by 
the Pension Gricourt on that 
August night. 

All the men and women there 
had lived lives in which great 
things had happened more or 
less greatly. They were not 
bank clerks wedded to a bank 
stool or anything of that sort 
in manhood. Nor were they 
domesticated women who had 
been crucified for the sake of 
broken conventions. It was 
not the usual cluster of pension 
humanity. 


The thing about Sir Roger 
Frayne which everybody 
noticed at once was his great 
age. It was as obvious as 
Astrid Viking’s surprising 
beauty. It struck you in the 
eye. It appalled you and made 
you shiver. It attracted and 
puzzled you. How could any- 
one be so old! Was he ninety 
or a hundred? He might be 
anything. He was old age. 

His voice hardly ever rose 
above a whisper; though it 
must be said that there were 
times when it was strong. 
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And this is a fact to be noticed 
in view of a certain doubt of 
what actually happened that 
night. His hands were nothing 
but bones, skin, and veins. 
The veins were almost horrible. 
His clothes hung on his body, 
as they might in a wardrobe. 
His socks wrinkled over his 
ankles. You cannot put hose 
on a skeleton. His body was 
the next thing to that. His 
hair was thin and lifeless. 
His touch and his palate were 
as defective as his hearing, 
though—and this also is inter- 
esting in the light of what 
happened, or did not happen— 
there were times when he did 
seem to hear passably well. 

His sight was remarkably 
good, though he had only one 
eye. With this he surveyed 
the world through a monocle, 
@ very weak glass. He did 
observe the world, to very 
good purpose. Those who ever 
got to know him well soon dis- 
covered that he had very clear 
and definite opinions, though 
he seldom took the trouble to 
disclose them. 

At the Pension Gricourt 
everybody knew that he might 
die suddenly at any time and 
must die soon. That was 
accepted. Madame Gricourt 
was constantly preparing his 
fellow guests for what she 
called the inevitable end. 


An unusual feature about the 
great thunderstorm was that 
it took so long in preparation. 
It was preceded by days and 
nights of close intense heat. 
The air was motionless. The 
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leaves on the trees in the 
Forest were still. There was a 
dreadful quietness in Nature, 
a8 though even the animals 
were afraid. 

The dinner-time talking and 
joking at the Pension Gricourt 
became each night more and 
more hectic. People are afraid 
of silence in times of sub- 
conscious fear. They shatter 
it to pieces to save their so- 
called balance. 

On the night of the storm 
the dinner-time gaiety was re- 
markable. Jokes a century old 
were raked up and laughed at 
as if they had just been born. 

Someone suggested playing 
cards, for absurd stakes. And 
then the old Vicomtesse de 
Rocbaron detected a smell of 
burning. At that, like some 
childish treasure hunt, there 
was a search of the great house 
from kitchen to attics. But 
nowhere was there a fire. It 
was only a whiff of the sulphur 
surcharged air in the delicate 
nostrils of the Vicomtesse that 
started the scare. 

Everyone got very hot 
searching for that fire, and 
it was Astrid Viking who pro- 
posed midnight bathing in the 
lake. 

“Yes,” she cried, standing 
at the head of the old oak 
staircase and looking down at 
the grouped guests in the hall, 
“and let us bathe all night 
long.” 

There was a shout of laughter. 

In the strained silence which 
followed it, old Sir Roger 
startled everyone. 

He stood at the foot of the 
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stairs and gazed up at Astrid, 
who was astoundingly beautiful 
—with her perfect figure, which 
the films had made world- 
famous, her skin of ivory, and 
the Titian hair that crowned 
her loveliness as with a flame 
of fire. 

He screwed his monocle into 
his eye and looked up at her. 

“A very excellent proposal,’ 
he observed. 

Then somebody laughed— 
one of those awkward laughs 
which leave everybody dis- 
inclined to say anything. For 
there was something almost 
repulsive in the very old man 
gazing up at the young and 
vivid beauty of the richly full- 
blooded girl. 

There had been a lot of talk 
about old Sir Roger and Astrid 
Viking. They had been much 
together. They had gone for 
long walks in the Forest. Some 
said he pursued her. Others 
said she only just amused 
him. It was remarked that her 
coming to the pension had 
obviously pleased him. He 
had requested and she had 
consented that they should 
take their meals regularly to- 
gether at the coveted table 
that was his, and to which 
he had rarely invited anyone. 
What the pension would have 
thought had it overheard their 
conversation on the first night 
they had dined together is 
beyond imagination. For when 
the famous Film Star, always 
greedy and grateful for flattery, 
after the manner of her kind, 
had asked Sir Roger why he 
had been so gracious to her, 
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he had told her simply that 
she had saved him a lot of 
trouble. 

“And that, of course,” he 
had said, with an expressive 
gesture of his skeleton but 
beautifully shaped hand, ‘‘ for 
@ man as old as I am means 
a great deal!” 

“Do explain,” she had 
pleaded, with the wonderful 
smile she had practised to such 
perfection before countless 
cameras. For his manner was 
that of a prince, elderly but 
infinitely charming. 

“Your coming here is most 
fortunate to me. I do not 
believe in chance, luck, coin- 
cidence. But it is all that. 
For your arrival comes at the 
moment when I was planning 
how I could best gain the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you.”’ 

‘“‘ How extraordinary !”’ she 
had answered. ‘“ Tell me why 
you so much wanted to know 
me.”’ 

He had poured out for her a 
glass of his superb Chfteau 
Poyferre Claret. But he did 
not at once answer. He was 
smiling to himself, evidently 
highly pleased. Then he filled 
his own glass, and raising it 
with another of his delicate 
gestures, dedicated the wine, 
ruby in the candle-light, to 
her with a supreme compli- 
ment— 

“¢ Are you not the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world ? ”’ 

Instantly her mind had regis- 
tered that he was mad, but 
decidedly pleasantly so, and 
quite safe. But also, instantly, 
for she was not merely shrewd, 
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but possessed of a vein of 
real cleverness—and virtue— 
which no one ver suspected, 
she had registered in her mind 
@ thrill of delight. His studied 
compliment was worth the 
amorous adulation of all the 
younger men who had adored 
her. 

So when the first of the inci- 
dents at the Pension Gricourt 
evoked by the great thunder- 
storm occurred, and Astrid 
Viking made the sudden pro- 
position of all night bathing, 
she was not at all surprised 
—even if the others were 
shocked —at receiving Sir 
Roger Frayne’s support. 

‘¢ There is nothing so sensible 
as keeping cool in hot weather,’’ 
said Sir Roger, quite unmoved, 
the thoughts of fools evidently 
not mattering at all to him. 
But, also obviously, it could be 
seen that he had noticed the 
thought-wave. 

By that time it had become 
much darker than was usual 
at that hour. It was startling, 
therefore, when, quite without 
warning, the figure of Astrid 
Viking was illuminated by a 
flash of light from the big stair- 
case window, neither red nor 
yellow, but a sort of copper- 
gold. She looked like some 
glorious angel in a human 
heaven of perfect beauty of 
colour and line. 

This was the first flash of 
that strange lightning which 
was so much commented on 
afterwards. 

**T think there may be hrew- 
ing @ really bad thunderstorm. 
It would not be wise perhaps 
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for any of us to leave the 
shelter of this house.” 

The calm, wise, quiet voice 
of Madame Gricourt was speak- 
ing thus, to reassure her guests. 
She had seen, night after night, 
the hell lights of the Verdun 
_ front, till she was bored by 
them, as she was by the 
screeching of the shells. She 
had very strong nerves. The 
collapse of other people’s nerves 
strengthened her own. She 
knew she had before her a 
night on which the nerves of 
certain of her guests might 
become unhinged. 

She had an uncanny knack 
of scenting danger before it 
came. There is always danger 
in a great magnetic storm. 
Apart from being struck by 
lightning, people do _ such 
strange things. 

Hardly had she spoken when 
the whole house, the gardens, 
the Forest, the heavens and 
the earth were filled with a 
second flash of that copper- 
golden light, ten times greater 
in strength and duration than 
the first. It was terrifyingly 
beautiful. 

There was a gasp, and then 
there was silence. Someone 
switched on the electric lights. 

‘* No,” protested Sir Roger, 
“do not attempt to shut out 
what cannot be denied. I for 
one am going to watch the 
storm.” 

Astrid Viking clapped her 
hands. : 

‘And I for another,’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ Switch off the lights ! ’’ 

She was instantly obeyed. 
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There was darkness, and then 
the old house seemed to be 
shattered to pieces by a salvo 
from the whole artillery of the 
surcharged heavens. 

From that moment there was 


nothing but the storm. It 
subdued everything else. It 
was wonderful; torrid, sul- 


phurous heat; moments of 
dead uncanny silence when 
even the echoes had died; 
lights in the sky, which were 
at one time curtains of glory, 
and then swords of flame and 
forked stabs of fury ; and the 
crashing thunder which dwarfed 
even memories of the inferno of 
modern war, 

From the windows of the 
Pension Gricourt the guests of 
the house watched the phe- 
nomenon of a tropical magnetic 
storm at the heart of civilisa- 
tion, some of them alone in 
their rooms, others preferring 
company in groups. Some were 
stunned to silence; others 
talked strangely of things men 
and women do not usually 
talk about; and many mut- 
tered prayers, which is all men 
and women can do when they 
are -too frightened even to try 
to hide their fright. 


Astrid Viking, the world- 
famous Film Star, was the 
most celebrated guest staying 
at the Pension Gricourt. Com- 
pared to her, Roger Frayne was 
@ mere nonentity and Madame 
Gricourt a person unknown. 

People stopped outside the 
Pension Gricourt and gazed, up 
at it. 
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‘“‘ That is where Astrid Viking 
is staying,” they said; “I 
wonder which room. I wonder 
why she is here and not in 
Paris at the Ritz!” 

For though Astrid Viking 
had gone to the Pension Gri- 
court to escape from publicity 
and to rest, she was so famous 
that her going anywhere was 
sure to leak out. 

The fame of a Film Star 
Venus is astonishing. Not only 
does everybody who is anybody 
know her, but also the much 
vaster everybody who is nobody 
knows all about her. There is 
a literature which tells them 
the carefully constructed de- 
tails of her life, from her cradle 
to her latest picture. 

The screen publicity mega- 
phones had announced Astrid 
Viking to the world as more 
beautiful than Helen of Troy, 
more seductive than Cleopatra, 
more alluring than Ninon de 
V’Enclos, more tantalising than 
Phryne. She was not Venus 
born from the Sea but Venus 
reborn from the Camera—the 
Venus of the Ice-cold North, 
‘‘ Whiter than the virgin snow, 
yet more passionate than the 
kiss of Vesuvius which engulfed 
Pompeii.” (I quote the well- 
known poster.) She was pro- 
claimed as more alluring than 
the Goddess of Beauty herself ! 
Her film publicity had excelled 
the impossible. 

To crown all, it had been 
allowed to leak out judiciously 
that at last she was going to 
marry. Not as other film 
stars married, remarried, and 
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married again, in mad competi- 
tion to be qualified to be “‘ the 
World’s greatest lover.”” Astrid 
Viking was above and beyond 
anything so ordinary as the 
sort of union which anyone 
can accomplish. She reserved 
herself for her equal. But 
nobody knew who that equal 
was. 

This, at that moment when 
she had fled to the Pension 
Gricourt, was the supreme 
touch of her publicity manager. 

Such was Astrid Viking, who, 
at the apex of her proved 
achievement and still with in- 
calculable promise, was alone 
with Sir Roger Frayne. 

They were together on the 
great gilt First Empire couch 
which stood in the big window 
of the drawing-room of the 
Pension Gricourt overlooking 
the garden. Astrid was kneel- 
ing on the seat and looking 
over the back, her chin cupped 
in the palm of her hands. 
She had an instinct for placing 
her body in unconventional 
positions and so displaying her 
perfect lines. Old Sir Roger 
was sitting in the corner beside 
her in a perfectly natural 
position, his sticks of legs 
crossed, his skeleton hands 
folded. 

They were thus together 
when, after a long spell of 
silence and spectacular light- 
ning, upon a close stillness of 
supercharged heat, there came 
a terrific detonation imme- 
diately above the old house, 
causing every brick in it to 
tremble on its decaying mortar ; 
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@ servant in the kitchen to 
jump automatically from one 
chair to the one next to it; 
and a pious old maid in a 
cheap attic room, who had 
been watching with ecstasy 
the gates of heaven opening 
and shutting on the horizon, 
to collapse on her knees and, 
in a hasty gabble no one, mortal 
or immortal, could possibly 
understand, disclose to her pet 
saint the close-kept sins of her 
secret thoughts. 

Just for a second Astrid 
Viking’s heart—a perfect organ 
in a perfect body—paused for 
a beat. She caught her breath. 
It came back with a rush. 

“My!” she ejaculated, 
“what a bang!” 

She knew at once, directly 
she heard her own words, that 
she ought to have said the same 
thing quite differently, for she 
had the quick wit which made 
her a rapid and very ready 
imitator. But that is precisely 
what she did say: “ My, what 
@ bang!” 

“ Exactly !’? remarked Sir 
Roger. 

She looked at him sharply ; 
for he had spoken in a clear, 
distinct, and steady voice, not 
at all like his usual faintish 
speech. He was sitting quite 
unmoved. 

Immediately, however, her 
rapidly moving attention was 
seized again by the storm. A 
terrible flash of forked destruc- 
tion had riven the heavens 
from the welkin to the Forest. 

“The. fireworks of God!” 
commented Astrid Viking in 
her world-famous voice, every 
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intonation of which suggested 
meaning which could be con- 
veyed but not explained. 

“Why ‘fireworks’? You 
are thinking of Belle Vue!” 
observed Sir Roger. 

“Belle Vue! What do you 
know about Belle Vue ? ”’ 

“Tt is, or it was, in Man- 
chester, where you were born.” 

“How did you know I was 
born in Manchester ? ”’ 

‘“‘ What does it matter? I 
do know. You are typical 
Manchester. Your clog dancing 
was probably the foundation of 
your beautiful legs. It built 
them firm and strong. It was 
just your legs which got you 
into that Dancing School at 
Blackpool where they drilled 
you. Nothing really remark- 
able about your legs. Thou- 
sands of others just as good. 
But you were caught early and 
drilled hard.”’ 

“Well, why not? A good 
pair of legs is a great asset. 
Mine are insured for 4 

A crash of thunder drowned 
the figure. 

“How Lancastrian! You 
think of your most beautiful 
legs.as an ‘asset.’ You find 
joy in them, because of their 
‘insured value.’ I suppose 
all sorts of different parts of 
you are insured. It’s a mania 
in Manchester to insure. Some 
even look on religion as a sort 
of insurance policy. You have 
a@ typical Manchester mind—so 
remote from the Scandinavian 
mysticism of your Nordic 
eyes !” 

“ Are you making fun of 
me, Sir Roger ? ” 
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“Don’t be coy! 
that in Wigan !”’ 

She dared not answer back. 

But she side-thrust cleverly. 

‘You need not sneer at my 
religion, Sir Roger. Who, on 
a night like this, can do 
anything else but believe in 
God?” 

‘‘ What is your religion? I 
was merely suggesting that if 
a Church put up a notice-board 
‘Why not insure your souls?’ 
you might be attracted by it. 
As for talking about lightning 
as ‘The fireworks of God,’ or 
suggesting that such a night 
as this is more suitable for 
believing in God than any 
other night, please drop film 
studio claptrap and cant about 
the world you can’t even see 
tonight. It nauseates me.” 

The room was filled with a 
glorious blaze of sheet lightning. 

‘* But tonight one sees God.’’ 

“My dear young woman! 
How can you see God? You 
cannot even look into a flash 
of lightning. The sight of God 
would blind instantly any 
earthly eye. But we were 
talking about your very beauti- 
ful legs. They were the founda- 
tion of your greatness—the 
great first cause! It was for- 
tunate for you that you also 
had Titian hair and plenty of 
it. It is so good for poster 
publicity. Your dead-white 
skin made you, however. It is 
so very white. You have got 
superbly and naturally what 
others powder to achieve. You 
would never have had Nordic 
eyes but for your dead-white 
skin. Your quite ordinary eyes 


They do 
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would have looked what they 
are, in an ordinary setting. 
By the way, what are Nordic 
eyes ¢ ” 

“* My eyes are Nordic eyes,’’ 
she announced. 

“‘ Because they are said to 
be. That is what everything 
about you is—a mass of the 
things you are said to be. That 
man who made you was a genius 
in his line of business.” 

“ What do you mean—that 
man who made me ? ” 

‘“‘ The man who dined you at 
the Savoy, danced with you, 
and then after a late breakfast, 
having seen you both by arti- 
ficial light and daylight, began 
ringing up and announcing 
he had discovered the Super 
Venus! That film man had a 
stroke of genius.”’ 

Astrid Viking was too amazed 
to speak. 

“He packed you off to that 
farm in North Sweden,’ he 
went on, “and promised you 
a thousand pounds in cash if 
in a year you could talk, read, 
and write French and Swedish. 
That was good for you. You 
ripened quietly. When you 
reached Hollywood you were 
not only ‘ It,’ but ‘ Double-It !’ 
But to me you are just Man- 
chester—where nobody could 
possibly refuse a thousand 
pounds in cash!” 

There was @ pause in the talk 
—but not in the storm. 

“ On any other night I should 
be angry with you, Sir Roger. 
But, on a night like this, human 
anger is dwarfed.” 

‘You speak your lines well. 
I have told you once that 
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tonight is only the same as 
any other night to me now.” 

“ How dare you speak to me 
like this! If it were not for 
your great age it would be 
insulting ! ” 

“* After a certain point, one 
gets beyond age.”’ 

Thunder rent the room’s still- 
ness. In the next flash she 
looked sharply at him. He did 
not seem to have moved. 

“Why have you been so 
brutal to me # ” 

“Simply because I do not 
wish you to commit a crime.”’ 

“Commit a crime ? ” 

“Yes, you are not to marry 
that clever boy, young Morning- 
ton. He has a great future.” 

“Why not? He adores 
me.” 

‘Yes. But you do not love 
him. You are incapable of 
loving anyone. You cannot 
be a film star and remain a 
human being. It is a crime to 
marry @ man if you do not 
love him. Hell is chiefly popu- 
lated by women who began life 
by committing this particular 
sin.” 

6é Hell sf ? 

“Yes—hell. It was you 
who started religion. You said 
on @ night like this one must 
believe in God. Therefore, 
heaven. If there is heaven, 
there must also be hell. You, 
however, have no soul to speak 
of. It doesn’t much matter 
where you go. While you live 
in the world as a beautiful 
woman, it will be a great advan- 
tage to you not to have a 
soul. Your beauty will last 
longer. It won’t be disturbed ! ”’ 
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“But why should you be 
so interested in Mr Morning- 
ton ¢” 

“No matter. Iam. I know 
him quite well. I take a great 
interest in his career. He is, 
of course, quite deceived by 
you. He doesn’t see you are 
only just Manchester. He 
thinks your Titian hair and 
your white skin and—heaven 
help him!—your Nordic eyes 
really do mean something. He 
doesn’t seem to have my power 
of insight, poor lad. But it 
will come to him. The only 
way to regard you is to look on 
you a8 a colossal joke. You 
can a8 yet no more love a 
man than could some glorious 
waxwork ! ” 

He laughed—first a little 
ripple of reminiscent laughter, 
then a great shout, which was 
drowned in a fresh access of 
the din of the storm. 

She looked at him. The 
laughter came again. And then 
again. He had thrown his 
head back. His mouth was 
wide open, like that of a school- 
boy roaring with mirth at a 
pantomime. 

Then came the moment of 
great relief. The heavens were 
opened, and the rain descended 
in a torrent of comfort. She 
suddenly remembered she had 
left the window of her room 
unfastened. 

She left him there, just as 
he was. 


Sunlight and a clear sky. 

Astrid Viking came down 
the great oak staircase, a poem 
of motion, white, fresh, and, 
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as she always was, supremely 
beautiful. 

“ Bonjour, chére Madame Gri- 
court! Quel orage !”’ 

She went to the door of the 
drawing-room; turned the 
handle. The door was locked. 

“You cannot go into that 
room.”’ 

There was a solemnity in the 
voice of Madame Gricourt that 
was very gentle. Astrid raised 
her eyebrows. f 

“‘ He is there.”’ 


“Whot What do you 
mean ? ” 
“Sir Roger. He died there 


during the night—just where 
he was sitting, in the corner of 
the big couch in the window. 
He is there now; as he was 
found by Jules this morning. 
He must stay there till the 
police come—or Dr Dumonde. 
It has been as I have always 
said it would be—sudden—the 
inevitable end ! ” 

“ But—it is horrible! I was 
with him last night in that 
same place. We were both on 
the couch together all through 
the storm. He and I were 
talking together a great deal. 
I must have been the last 
person to speak to him.”’ 

‘‘Probably you were. Per- 
haps you over-excited him.”’ 

“No, I think not. It is 
true I was talking to him, but 
he was talking to me far more. 
It is very strange. I left him 
there just when the rain came. 
He was roaring with laughter ! ”’ 

She was obviously distressed 
and, it appeared, puzzled. 

“Would you like to see 
him ¢ ” 
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“Tf I might.” 

They went in, locking the 
door behind them that they 
might not be disturbed. They 
drew near to old Sir Roger 
sitting in the corner of the 
couch —his stick-like legs 
crossed, his bony hands folded, 
his head thrown back, just 
as he always was, except that 
his mouth was wide open. 

“Poor fellow! He must 
have died without knowing it. 
His monocle is still in his eye. 
I am glad his end was so 
peaceful.” 

Madame Gricourt’s voice was 
reverent. 

“It is terribly strange,’’ said 


Astrid Viking. 
“What is so _ terribly 
strange? He was very old. 


Probably in the storm his 
heart failed.’ 

** But you don’t understand ! 
He was just like that when 
we first began talking.” 

“There is nothing in that. 
He may have resumed the 
same position after you had 
gone. Or there may not have 
been any convulsion at all 
when he died. Come over here ; 
there is something I want to 
show you.”’ 

Madame Gricourt went over 
to the side of the room by 
the big portrait of Napoleon. 

“Come here; look! Is there 
anything you notice ? ”’ 

Astrid Viking obeyed. 

“No, nothing; what do 
you mean ? ” 

“Tf you kneel down you 
may see. it more plainly. It is 
perhaps the way the light falls 
on his face.” 
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“Ah yes! Isee! He seems 
to be smiling. It is as if, in his 
deep sleep, he were happy. 
That is what it seems to you, 
Madame Gricourt. But is it 
@ real smile? Or is it just a 
sneer—a sneer at us all!” 

What old Madame Gricourt 
evidently interpreted seemed 
to the younger woman, who 
had @ good memory of what 
had been the old man’s last 
words, something very different. 

Then at the same moment 
both women, the one old and 
full of understanding, the other 
young and only beginning to 
understand, were aware of the 
same fact—they were kneeling. 

It is significant that neither 
of them moved for a time. 
And when they did rise to 
their feet they did so in silence. 
They left the room without 
speaking. 

It is not of the mere body 
that there is this reverence for 
the dead. It is of the soul 
which has crossed over. But 
there are two kinds of reverence 
—that of respect and that of 
fright. And the reverence of 
Madame Gricourt was the one 
—but that of Astrid Viking 
was the other. 

“There is something I must 
tell you. There is something 
I must know.” 

Astrid Viking clutched 
Madame Gricourt’s arm. Her 
face was full of her terror. 

“T cannot understand,’’ she 
muttered, half to herself, half 
to Madame Gricourt. ‘“ Some- 
thing terrible, horrible, hap- 
pened last night. I don’t know 
how to explain. You say he 
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must have died after I had left 
him. I do not think so.” 

“Calm yourself. Of course, 
he died after you had left him. 
If he had died while you were 
with him you would have 
known.” 

Madame Gricourt spoke with 
the voice of the Red Cross nurse 
who had lived through Verdun. 

“T must explain. You must 
listen, Madame Gricourt. All 
through the storm he was 
talking to me. It was he who 
was doing all the talking. But 
he was not speaking as he 
usually speaks. He spoke with 
authority, in a clear, strong 
voice. Not the voice of an 
old man at all, but that of a 
man in the prime of life.” 

‘Tt sometimes happens like 
that. The dying are very 
clear in their minds just before 
they dic.” 

‘“‘ No, 
enougb.” 

“Tt must be good enough ! 
You have had a shock. You 
are overwrought.”’ 

‘‘ No, it is not good enough,” 
Astrid reiterated. ‘ I have not 
told you all.” 

‘“’ What can there be to tell ? ”’ 

‘Much. Itis utterly strange. 
He told me things last night he 
could not have known about in 
this life.” 

“ Yours is a crisis of nerves,” 
Madame Gricourt said, sooth- 
ingly. “It comes from the 
thunder, and upon it this shock. 
Dr Dumonde will be here 
presently. In the meantime I 
will give you something to 
steady you.” 

Astrid Viking seized the older 


that is not good 
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woman and held her so that 


they were face to face. “ No, 
it is not nerves. It is beyond 
that. I believe he was already 
dead. He was speaking—but 
from Beyond! For he spoke 
as one knowing everything, and 
he gave me a command. He 
told me I was not to marry 
the man I love. Tell me, are 
there such cases—of the spirit 
speaking after the body is 
dead ? How could he know all 
he told me—all of which was 
true—if he had not gone to 
where he could know?” 

Madame Gricourt decided 
that though she looked normal 
her world-famous guest had 
not recovered from the effects 
of the great storm. She had 
had a bath, but she had not 
yet had food. She decided to 
humour her. 

‘What was it he told you— 
or, a8 you prefer to put it, 
what was it that was told 
you?” 

“ He said that I was a colossal 
joke.” 

“ But that is absurd !”’ 

“T am what he said I am— 
a cheap impostor.” 

“That is not quite fair to 
you. You have remarkable 
beauty.” 

“* No more Scandinavian than 
Chinese,’”’ said Astrid ; “and as 
for my Nordic eyes, they are 
just the same as those with 
which scores of mill girls round 
Manchester ogle their boys. 
As for my unique voice— 
didn’t he tell me not to be 
coy? ‘They do that in Wigan !’ 
He has made me know I am 
only what Iam. But why did 
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he do it and how did he do 
it?” 

Then Madame Gricourt spoke, 
as she also could, as she had 
done so often at Verdun, with 
command. 

“* Tam accustomed to hearing 
nonsense talked in this house. 
But you are not just a talker 
of nonsense. You are a great 
and famous Film Star. All you 
need is a good meal. And then 
sleep. Certainly—sleep. Hours 
of it. No, not a word. I’m 
going to open a bottle of 
wine.” 


The hush of awe which comes 
when Death visits any human 
abode rested on the Pension 
Gricourt. It synchronised with 
the peace which had come 
when Nature prepared to sleep 
after the bursting of the great 
magnetic storm. 

It was now the early twilight 
of a quiet normal summer day. 
In the room which had been 
his whenever he came to the 
pension lay the body of Sir 
Roger Frayne. His left hand 
reposed gently on his chest. 
His right arm lay easily and 
naturally beside him, and in 
his right hand was a portrait 
which had always rested on his 
bedside table, as if his last act 
had been to look at it. Madame 
Gricourt, who had arranged his 
body after dressing it in his 
ordinary day clothes, had added 
this last touch. The eyes were 
closed. The lips were smiling. 
On the bedside table stood a 
bowl of wild flowers He had 
been fond of wild flowers. 
They had been gathered that 
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day in the Forest by the 
children of the manservant, 
Jules. There were no lighted 
candles or anything of that 
kind. Madame Gricourt dis- 
liked candles for the dead as 
much as she detested crossing 
the hands of a corpse. She was 
entitled to her preferences. 

‘“‘T should like the boy to 
find him as he is now. It is 
just like this that I have 
often seen him. When I have 
come into this room, when I 
have missed him and have 
come to look for him to play 
our usual game of picquet 
before dinner. We were great 
friends. Sometimes he used 
to sleep longer than usual.’’ 

“ Yes—as now.”’ 

Old Madame Gricourt, be- 
lieving herself to be alone, had 
been speaking her thoughts 
aloud, as all of us are apt to do 
when we are deeply moved. 
Startled, she turned from the 
dead to the living to face 
Astrid Viking in the doorway 
of the room, in the light from 
the sunset sky. 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“ Well—as now. Certainly, 
his sleep is longer than usual.’’ 

“ His last. He is with God.”’ 
Madame Gricourt had her 
dignity. Her famous guest 
had a more spectacular outlook 
on life. They had not much 
in common. Madame Gricourt 
resented an intrusion on a 
sacred moment in her life. 
She realised she ought to have 
shut and locked the door. 

“ But, Madame Gricourt, you 
are not surely going to leave 
him like that! He is dead. 
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He is entitled to the majesty 


of Death. There should be 
candles; four big candles ; 
big tall ones; one at each 
corner—and other candles. 
And he should be raised, so 
that his face can be seen. 
And there should be purple— 
draped folds of purple cloth. 
It is all wrong. He lies there 
just as if he were still alive! ”’ 

“his is not Hollywood ! 
My house is not a film studio. 
Please be silent, if you have no 
mind but that of your extra- 
ordinary profession.”’ 

Madame Gricourt was not 
just a keeper of a pension, 
she spoke aS a2 woman does 
when her soul has been ont- 
raged. 

The famous Film Star stood 
there hesitant, angry at being 
rebuked and yet conscious that 
she was being once again 
assessed at her true value. 
She almost retreated ; but did 
not. She had hastily resumed 
the pose which had become 
her life. Words which were 
the jargon of it had passed her 
lips. But she knew they were 
unreal—effective, dramatic, im- 
pressive, but unreal. A flood 
of sudden remorse confused her. 

“* Task your pardon, Madame 
Gricourt. I do not perhaps 
understand. I am not—it may 
be—capable of understanding 
—as you understand.”’ 

Lame words, curiously un- 
fitting for the darling of a 


great public. But Madame 
Gricourt smiled, slowly — and 
then kindly. 


“You have been made what 
you are,” she said. “ You 
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can only see as you have been 


taught to see. I know he 
lies like this—as he would wish 
to lie. Those here who knew 
him and wish to take their 
silent farewell shall see him as 
he would have wished. He is 
the last Sir Roger Frayne. 
He has no son. I have my 
instructions which he left with 
me sealed, in case it was in my 
house that he died. He will 
be here as he lies now till his 
grand-nephew comes to take 
him to his vault where the 
Fraynes rest, somewhere in 
Treland.”’ 

* But he has never spoken 
to me of this boy.”’ 

“* His heir He was im- 
mensely proud of him. He 
had influenced him greatly. 
They thought alike in many 
ways. The boy has the same 
keen insight under the surface 
of life as his great-uncle had. 
Any sort of human sham 
amused them both. I loved 
hearing them talking together. 
He is very like the old Sir 
Roger, only young instead of 
old. I have wired for him. He 
will be here tomorrow. Or the 
day after.” 

And then Madame Gricourt 
took from the dead hand the 
photograph it held. 

‘“‘ Look,” she said, “he is 
singularly like his great-uncle. 
Though, of course, the name is 
not his. His grandmother was 
old Sir Roger’s sister. But he 
is a Frayne. One can see it.’ 
Astrid Viking took the photo- 
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graph, held it, and almost 
dropped it. 

“ You are mistaken, Madame 
Gricourt. His name is Roger. 
Roger Mornington.” 

“How do you know his 
name ? ”’ 

Madame Gricourt was aston- 
ished. 

“He is the man—the man 
he told me last night I was 
not to marry. Don’t you see 
now? It was nothing super- 
natural. He just knew I am 
not worthy—to be the wife of 
a Frayne. Of course I’m not. 
I’m only a common vulgar 
poseur. Nothing better than 
that. What a fool I was not 
to guess !—Roger ! ”’ 

Then she laughed — even 
there, in the presence of the 
dead. 

But old Madame Gricourt’s 
eyes were keen, and her insight 
was wonderful. Also, she had 
the gift of sympathy, deep, 
real, penetrating. She knew 
that all was not well with Astrid 
Viking. 

“What are you going to 
do ? ” she asked. 

“Going back to Hellywood, 
of course. That’s all I’m fit 
for.” 

There was a hopelessness in 
her voice which was utterly 
sincere. She did a strange 
thing. She put back the photo- 
graph into the dead hand; 
and when she had done 80, she 
kissed first the photograph and 

then the cold fingers which 
held it. 
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ONE MONSOON NIGHT. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


THE pilot-vessel of the Yan- 
bwye Pilot Service usually lies 
about six miles off the coast of 
the estuary and roughly twenty 
miles seaward from the actual 
mouth of the river. During 
the height of the monsoon, 
however, the pilot-commander, 
in the days of the old pilot-brig, 
preferred to have more sea 
room; for the south-westerly 
wind, often of gale force, sweeps 
directly up the Gulf of Marta- 
ban, and if several vessels were 
supplied with pilots during a 
flood-tide the brig would drive 
to leeward for miles and end up 
much too close to the outer bar, 
which extends nearly fifteen 
miles from the river’s mouth. 
Putting a pilot on board an 
in-coming steamer at such 4 
time was a laborious, and 
frequently a dangerous, busi- 
ness. The spring flood - tides 
attain a speed of seven knots, 
and are almost invariably ac- 
companied by heavy seas. As 
soon as the pilot boards a 
steamer he has to cast the boat 
off ; he cannot possibly tow it 
back to the pilot-vessel against 
wind, tide, and sea; he would 
probably tow it under. That 
the boat can be retrieved the 
pilot-vessel’s anchor has to be 
hove aweigh on each occasion 
so that she may drift toward 
the boat, which can then be 


rowed alongside. Obviously 
the service required seaworthy 
boats and hardy, highly skilled 
boatmen. It has both: the 
boats are lifeboats and the 
boatmen are recruited from 
Coringhi fishermen. 

On a wild, dirty night in 
June, dark as the grave, the 
pilot-brig lay to her anchor 
with the sixty fathom shackle 
well in the water. She had 
been tried with less, but it was 
found she was dragging. It 
was not long after the break 
of the monsoon, so the freshets, 
caused by the great river when 
in spate, were not yet rolling 
seaward to dam back the 
strength of the flood-tide. Half 
@ gale was blowing ; the young 
flood had brought with it a 
steep sea; heavy rain lashed 
the plunging vessel. The 
muddy, silt-laden water sluiced 
past her sides like a mill-race, 
the tide running at its strongest, 
for it was the second night 
after the full moon. The brig 
pitched and swung dizzily ; as 
her bows rose out of the trough 
between the steep, curling 
ridges, and her jibboom stabbed 
upward towards the clouds, the 
chain cable tautened with a 
jerk, rasped in the hawse- 
pipe, and shook the powerful 
windlass. 

There were six pilots on 
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board the brig, and John 
Thorpe, a young first-grade 
pilot, was first on turn for an 
incoming vessel. Five of the 
pilots were sleeping in stretchers 
on deck ; for, with all the ports 
and skylights closed, it was 
unbearably hot and stuffy down 
in the ’tween decks. It was 
hot and stuffy on deck, even ; 
two eanvas awnings, the upper 
one well painted and water- 
tight, covered it fore and aft ; 
on both sides canvas curtains 
were down. Thorpe could not 
sleep that night, though he had 
slept through many a worse. 
Expecting a call, he had lain 
down early, but half-past one 
found him still wide awake. 
He had heard every half-hourly 
bell that marked the passing 
of the time; had listened to 
the light chain, running through 
an iron block, which hoisted 
and lowered the flare-up light 
every fifteen minutes. The 
frantic, plunging jerks of the 
brig continually moved the 
stretcher beneath him, but he 
was used to that. Uneasy 
expectancy was the trouble 
that kept him awake; he did 
not want a ship on a night that 
was exceptionally wild and 
dirty even for such an exposed 
pilot station—and the Madras 
mail was due. 

It was by no means pleasant 
to anticipate putting on clammy 
clothes, getting into a madly 
jumping boat, leaving the 
shelter of the brig and being 
rowed over a strip of raging 
sea, in inky darkness, towards 
a rolling steamer. No ordinary 


shipmaster would have come 
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along looking for a pilot on 


such a night; rather would 
he have either slowed down and 
waited for daylight, or run his 
distance and anchored. But 
Skinner, the captain of the 
mail steamer which was coming 
across from Madras, was no 
ordinary shipmaster. He was 
an ardent and extremely com- 
petent thruster, and he would 
come along. all right. But 
would he find the brig? During 
the squalls her riding - lights 
would not be visible for more 
than a mile, though her flare-up 
had the quality of piercing 
rain or fog and showing much 
farther. Thorpe lay and 
listened to the howling of the 
wind, the surge of the waves, 
the lashing of the rain on top 
of the awning, and the steady 
drip of water from the side 
curtains. A barefooted native 
quartermaster stole past him 
on his way forward to strike 
the bell; on the narrow look- 
out bridge above the awning 
the two watchmen exchanged 
a few words; along under the 
forecastle-head the men of the 
crew slept like logs. They 
would consider themselves 
lucky, even were they roused 
now; it was not often half a 
flood-tide passed without the 
backbreaking work of heaving 
the anchor aweigh and lower- 
ing and hoisting a heavy boat. 
Thorpe dozed off at last, but 
he seemed to have slept for a 
matter of two minutes only 
when a hand was placed on his 
shoulder and a quiet voice 
said— 

“ Bahar se augboat, sahib.” 
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A steamer was coming in. 
The pilot-commander came 
yawning out of the companion- 
way that led down to his cabin, 
and gave orders to man the 
windlass. Thorpe, very drowsy 
now and wishing he had not 
slept at all, went down into 
the Turkish bath of the ’tween 
decks to dress. Overhead the 
windlass pawls clanked, and the 
chain - cable rattled leisurely. 
The windlass was an old- 
fashioned, slow-moving one 
with side levers; it would 
take an hour to heave in sixty 
fathoms of cable. Balancing 
himself against the lurches, 
Thorpe went on with his dress- 
ing. The traditional pilot’s 
clothing—heavy blue suit, sou’- 
wester, oilskin coat, and sea- 
boots — would have  over- 
whelmed its wearer in that 
climate. Above his white duck 
uniform Thorpe put on a light, 
but efficient, waterproof; to 
cover his legs he wore, sus- 
pended from his belt, articles 
like stocking waders cut at the 
bottom so that they fell down 
over his black lacing - boots, 
which were covered by goloshes ; 
in place of a sou’-wester he 
used his sun-helmet with an 
oiled-silk cover stretched over 
it. Should the rain cease while 
he was on a steamer’s bridge, 
he could be in light tropical 
attire in less than two minutes. 
The clanking of the windlass 
pawls ceased, and there came 
to his ears the sound of ropes 
. running through blocks. The 
boat was being lowered. 
=.‘ Hurry up, Thorpe; she’s 
getting close,” the pilot-com- 
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mander called down the com- 
panion way. 

Thorpe put on the tight- 
fitting lid of the canvas-covered. 
Burmese basket which served 
him for a bag, strapped it, and 
was ready. As he emerged 
from the companionway he saw 
the pilot-commander peering 
under a raised flap of the side 
curtain at the lights of a steamer 
which was just coming round 
the stern. He had been morsing 
to her with an electric torch. 

“Tt’s the Mandla, draft 
twenty-two feet,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘“ Look out for that 
light tramp that went in at the 
first of the ebb; I shouldn’t 
wonder if she’s anchored at the 
Spit.” 

Thorpe shrugged his shoulders 
wearily. 

““Maybe I won’t get that 
far,” he replied. 

‘Maybe you’d be sensible 
not to try,” the veteran advised ; 
and advice was all he could 
give, for Thorpe in assuming 
pilotage charge of a vessel 
could accept orders from 
nobody. “ Don’t let Skinner 
egg you on against your own 
judgment ; he’s the most per- 
suasive blighter I know.” 

“TI won’t. How’s the Fair- 
way Buoy bearing ? ”’ 

“ North-by-west when the 
mate saw it last; but I think 
we’ve dragged to the eastward 
since then.” 

“Tf I don’t pick it up within 
@ reasonable time I’ll come out 
again and anchor till daylight,” 
Thorpe declared with decision. 

“* And very wise, too. Right ! 
shove off.’’ 
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II. 


It is very hard to make a 
lee alongside a vessel which is 
riding to an anchor head on to 
wind and sea, but the pilot- 
commander tried it. He 
ordered the helm to be put 
hard over just as Thorpe was 
about to drop into the boat. 
The brig’s head swung off a 
point, just enough to take the 
spray off a curling wave-top. 
As the boat swung upward on 
it Thorpe let go the side lines 
and jumped; hardly had his 
feet touched the bottom boards 
when the boat dropped dizzily 
about ten feet into a hollow 
between two seas. The boat- 
men thrust their oars against 
the brig’s copper sheathing, 
the boat drifted quickly astern, 
was turned round, and headed 
for the steamer. A wave came 
surging past the brig’s counter 
and flung the boat violently up 
on its roaring crest. The rain 
lashed Thorpe and the boat’s 
crew mercilessly. 

Ahead, the well-lighted mail 
steamer lay almost stopped, 
about a hundred yards distant ; 
behind, the brig’s lights were 
already dimmed ; between the 
ships was unrelieved darkness. 
Frequently the boat sank deep 
into the hollows and Thorpe 
could see neither. The darkness 
was momentarily dispelled. 
The flare-up light went aloft 
to the brig’s main yard-arm, 
burst into a bright flame and 
swung to and fro. It illumi- 
nated the area of water round 
the tossing boat, and was 
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reflected in the glistening black 
oilskins of the barefooted men 
struggling and straining at the 
oars. Under it the hull of the 
brig showed up white and 
ghostly ; her tall masts and 
trimly squared yards stood out 
distinctly in the misty halo 
which it created. She looked 
very comfortable lying there— 
much more comfortable than 
she really was—and Thorpe 
devoutly wished he were back 
on board her. 

He was not afraid of the job 
that confronted him, but he 
was rather afraid of himself. 
He had the two higher qualities 
which a good pilot must have : 
he had excellent and quick 
judgment in handling a ship, 
and a cool, calm courage in an 
emergency. But his character 
as @ pilot was not yet com- 
pletely made up. He was 
susceptible to flattery, and, in 
spite of one or two severe 
lessons and much self-suppres- 
sion, he could be guilty of 
spasms of recklessness simply 
because he was sensitive to 
any suggestion, or implied 
suggestion, of timidity. ll 
this was likely to make him as 
clay in the hands of a skilful 
potter like Skinner, who, having 
been lucky all his life, had a habit 
of belittling adverse conditions, 
and whose sole desire would be 
to see his ship in Yanbwye Har- 
bour atdaybreak. Thorpe sethis 
teeth ; he would resist Skinner’s 
blandishments ; he would not 
allow Skinner to egg him on. 

B 
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The flare-up light was 
lowered, the sparks from it 
fell hissing into the sea. All 
of the brig but her flickering 
riding-lights was swallowed up 
by the rain and the gloom. 

The Mandla, forging ahead 
at the rate of a couple of 
knots, was broadside on to 
wind and sea, offering a perfect 
lee and comparatively calm 
water for the boat. Skinner 
could handle a ship, too. The 
bight of a boat-rope stretched 
along her wall-like side from 
the bluff of the bow to amid- 
ships. The bowman tossed his 
oar and caught the rope, the 
after-end of which was promptly 
dropped into the sea. He took 
a turn of the rope round a 
thwart and siacked the boat 
astern to where a rope-ladder 
hung, illuminated by an electric 
cluster. A heaving line for 
Thorpe’s bag rattled into the 
boat. The pilot waited for a 
favourable chance, then sprung 
for the rope-ladder, climbed it 
swiftly, and found himself on 
the steamer’s foredeck, where, 
under an awning, scores of deck 
passengers were sleeping. The 
boat cast off. When clear the 
boatmen would let go a grapnel, 
and, tossed and tormented, 
lashed with spray and rain, 
would cower under a tarpaulin 
and wait for half an hour till 
one of the brig’s riding-lights 
was hauled down, and the 
other hoisted to the masthead, 
a8 @ signal that her anchor was 
aweigh and they would be able 
to row back to her. 

Guided by an officer, who 
had been waiting at the head 
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of the ladder to receive him, 
Thorpe climbed a stairway on 
to a long deserted promenade 
deck, then up another stairway 


to the bridge. 
“Who is it?’ Skinner’s 
voice cried. ‘‘ Thorpe! Good- 


morning, Thorpe! I’m damned 
glad it’s you. What are you 
going to do?” 

Had Thorpe not been aware 
that Skinner usually greeted 
his pilot on a dirty night as if 
that pilot were the one and only 
person in the world he desired 
to see at such a moment, he 
might have swallowed the 
flattery. As it was, he declined 
to commit himself. 

“T'll stand in for a quarter 
of an hour and makee looksee,’’ 
he replied. 

He ordered the engines to 
full speed and set a course 
which, allowing for the set of 
the tide, should fetch the 
lighted Fairway Buoy. 

“Come into my cabin and 
have a spot of tea, Thorpe ; the 
second officer can look after her 
for ten minutes,’’ Skinner said. 

They followed a saloon boy, 
carrying a tray, who had just 
passed into the captain’s room 
which was abaft the chart- 
room on @ continuation of the 
bridge. Thorpe removed his 
dripping helmet and water- 
proof, sat on a nicely up- 
holstered chair and drank tea 
and munched hot buttered 
toast. 

“Do you know Mrs Yates 
of Pienhla?’’ Skinner asked 
suddenly. 

““ Wife of a fellow in teak ? 
Slightly; I’ve met her once 
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or twice at the club when she 
has been down in Yanbwye,”’ 
Thorpe replied. 

He remembered Mrs Yates— 
a slim, clinging, irresponsible 
sort of woman whose large, 
appealing blue eyes seemed, 
somehow, to give her the ap- 
pearance of an astonished and 
pathetic angel. 

‘ She’s on board. Poor little 
woman! her husband up in 
Pienhla is dying, if he ‘isn’t 
already dead. Have you heard 
anything about him ? ’’ Skinner 
went on. 

“Good Lord! No, I haven’t, 
and I’m certain I would have 
heard if he had died.” 

“ That’s comforting, anyway. 
She’s in a frightful state of 
anxiety, wondering if she’ll see 
him alive. One evening after 
dinner she became quite con- 
fidential. (She would, Thorpe 
thought.) Told me she had 
been up in Ooty for two months, 
and was enjoying herself so 
thoroughly that she didn’t feel 
like leaving there, though Yates 
had asked her to come home 
several times. Then she got a 
letter from his brother to say 
he was seriously ill, and, of 
course, packed up at once. We 
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sent a wireless message to his 
doctor yesterday morning, but 
got no reply. That was rather 
ominous and made her worse ; 
indeed between remorse and 
anxiety she’s nearly off her 
head.” 

‘“* Bad luck ! ” said Thorpe. 

“There’s only one train a 
day for Pienhla, and it leaves 
Yanbwye at half-past seven in 
the morning. Do you think 
she could catch it? It might 
make all the difference between 
her seeing him and getting up 
there to find him buried, for 
they don’t keep corpses long in 
this country.”’ 

Thorpe shook his head doubt- 
fully. 
“She'd catch it all right if 
we got to Yanbwye at six 
o’clock,’”’ he said. ‘ But that’s 
decidedly doubtful. It’s a 
poisonous night—thick as a 
hedge out here and probably a 
good deal thicker in the river.” 

“Well, if it can be done 
you're the man to do it,” 
Captain Skinner cried heartily. 

The second officer knocked 
on the door. 

‘“‘The buoy’s showing up, a 
point on the starboard bow, 
pilot,’”’ he announced. 


II. 


The Mandla passed the Fair- 
way Buoy, and Thorpe set a 
course for his next mark, the 
Spit Light- Vessel. In the 
setting of that course there was 
need for strict accuracy, but 
owing to the irregular flow of 
the tidal currents that accuracy 


was hardly obtainable. On 
occasions the current set fair 
in towards the lightship; at 


other times it had been known 
to set strongly towards the 
dangerous sands to the east- 
ward. The shape of the channel 
across the outer bar added 
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greatly to its difficulties; it 
was miles wide where he was, 
but steadily contracted till at 
the lightship it was less than 
half a mile; there was little 
margin for error. The vessel 
was steaming thirteen knots, 
and Thorpe had to allow that, 
in the main, the seven - knot 
current was urging her on. A 
little mental calculation led 
him to decide, rather recklessly, 
that he could stand on safely 
for twenty minutes. If at the 
end of that time he had not 
picked up the light on the 
Spit Light-Vessel, which was a 
fairly powerful one, round the 
steamer would come and he 
would either head her back 
towards the open sea and stem 
the current, or anchor if the 
soundings by the hand lead 
permitted. That was absolutely 
definite—-no nonsense about 
it ! 

“It’s clearing, Thorpe; the 
rain is nothing like as heavy as 
it was,” Skinner said as they 
passed the buoy. 

“ Don’t see much difference,” 
Thorpe grunted. 

He was justified. They were 
only a mile past the buoy when 
the rain swallowed up its light, 
and they were left with no 
guide but the doubtful one 
supplied by the compass. The 
Mandla got on to the outer bar. 
Being a fine-lined steamer with 
high power, her stern dropped 
nearly two feet when she was 
going full speed, and, her keel 
being close to the mud, she 
was dragging a great volume 
of water behind her. An angry 
wave was curling high under 
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her counter. The little group 
on the darkened bridge could 
see little but dense clouds 
scudding along close to the 
mastheads and passing on to 
mingle with the black smoke 
from the funnel which was 
streaming out straight ahead, 
the raindrops which the glare 
of the forward masthead light 
was turning into little drifting 
particles of gold, and the grey 
wash from the counter which 
extended broad out on each 
quarter. The wash was roaring 
now, and its roar made even 
Captain Skinner uneasy; no 
seaman can feel happy under 
such conditions with only a 
few feet under his vessel’s 
keel, even though the bottom 
be mud. 

The wash gradually died 
down. The Mandla was over 
the outer bar, and that meant 
she must be drawing up towards 
the light-ship. The twenty 
minutes had nearly passed. 
Over the top of the canvas 
dodger round the bridge three 
pairs of keen eyes bored through 
the darkness and the rain, but 
the light remained obstinately 
concealed. Thorpe continually 
consulted his wrist-watch ; the 
twenty minutes passed; he 
fidgeted and let another three 
pass. Then he came to a 
resolute decision. Not another 
minute! He would turn the 
steamer round, and that was 
easy, for she had twin screws. 

‘¢ To hell with Mrs Yates,” he 
muttered ungallantly. ‘‘ Stand 


by below, sir! A hand to the 
lead !”? he shouted. 
The second officer moved the 
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telegraph handles, and there 
was a great jangling of bells. 

“« There’s the light, Thorpe— 
fine on the starboard bow,” 
Captain Skinner cried oex- 
ultantly. ‘* Great work!” 

It was the light-ship, and on 
the correct bearing. Great 
work, indeed, but with too 
much of the element of hit or 
miss about it to be really safe. 
Thorpe had barely realised his 
good fortune when he found 
himself almost up to the light- 
ship. The first warning of its 
nearness was given by its light 
glaring on the water ; 2 moment 
later he could see its red hull 
with the word Spit in great 
white letters on the side. The 
Mandla had closed it at a 
speed that gave him little time 
to think, yet he did not like 
to ease down. The dangerous 
cross currents of the Spit 
Channel, which he was about 
to enter, would have less effect 
on the vessel if she was going 
at full speed, he decided. He 
had to pass within about a 
cable length of the light-ship, 
for there was a shoal close-to on 
the other side, and the power- 
ful light was dazzling his eyes 
as he ordered the helm hard-a- 
starboard to negotiate a bend 
that was almost right-angled. 

He looked in vain for the 
next set of leading lights which, 
when in line, would take him 
in past the point on the right 
bank which marks the entrance 
to the river. Seen at high- 
water the Yanbwye River is a 
noble one, a mile and a half 
wide here at the mouth and 
flowing in a stream that is un- 
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broken from bank to bank. 
But it is studded with great 
mud-banks which high - water 
just conceals; the navigable 
channels contract to, in some 
cases, less than a quarter of a 
mile, and the narrowest one of 
all is the one parallel with the 
right bank just inside its point. 
There was not a great deal of 
room in the Spit Channel, but 
proceeding from it into the river 
was like plunging into the neck 
of a bottle. It looked as if the 
plunging would have to be 
done blindfolded, for the lead- 
ing lights were still invisible 
and Thorpe was steering by 
compass, @ more unreliable 
method than it even was before 
because of those same cross 
currents. With the alteration 
of the course the wind came 
almost abeam, and the rain 
beat underneath the awning 
and half-way across the bridge. 

“ What’s that?’ Captain 
Skinner called sharply. 

“A bell, sir! almost right 
ahead!” the second officer 
answered. 

“Good God!  hard-a-star- 
board!” Thorpe yelled. 

He had forgotten about the 
light tramp that might be 
anchored in the Spit Channel— 
and here she was. As the 
Mandla’s head swung to port 
they saw the flicker of the 
tramp’s forward riding - light, 
fine on the starboard bow; 
then her high, grey hull, with 
the anchor cable, tight as a 
bar, stretching ahead of her, 
seemed to leap at them out of 
the rain. They cleared her by 
fifty yards, her bell ringing 
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furiously as they swept past. 
This was sheer madness. There 
was room to anchor beside her 
and still time to turn. Skinner, 
badly shaken, would probably 
have been only too glad—but 
a Eurasian telegraphist inter- 
vened. <A bright light was 
winking on the port bow ; they 
were calling up from the signal 
station on the right bank. 

“ There’s the Point, thank 
God!” Thorpe declared, and 
mopped the perspiration from 
his brow. “Signal the ship’s 
name; Madras mail; pilot 
number fourteen.” 

The morse lamp above the 
Mamdla’s bridge flashed rapidly, 
stabbed through the rain, and 
was answered by the light on 
the Point where some palm 
trees now loomed up. Thorpe 
had abandoned the idea of 
anchoring. The leading lights 
were still obscured, but he 
could keep the palm trees fine 
on the port bow and judge his 
distance off the bank. Judging 
distance from a high bridge is 
difficult, but he was rather good 
at it, and he could pass fairly 
close to the Point where there 
was deep water. A _ black 
object came whizzing past on 
the port side, one of the buoys 
marking the Spit. In getting 
away from the anchored tramp 
he had sheered right across the 
channel ; he could actually see 
the waves breaking and swirling 
round the edge of the shoal. 
He ordered the course to be 
altered to starboard, and the 
Mandla seemed to be moving 
comfortably away from the 
danger when suddenly she took 
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the bit in her teeth. A great 


eddy had caught her; her 
head swerved violently to port, 
and she rushed straight at the 
shoal. The palm trees, instead 
of being fine on the port bow, 
were broad off to starboard. 

“ Hard-a-port ! stop the star- 
board engine ! ” Thorpe roared. 

It looked as if nothing could 
stop the Mandla from running 
up on the shoal, for she had a 
lot of headway, but a combina- 
tion of circumstances saved her. 
Her bow smelt the shallow 
water, and she shied off it ; the 
tide was setting right across 
the shoal into the channel; the 
drag of the starboard propeller, 
combined with the powerful 
thrust of the port one, twisted 
her head rapidly in the right 
direction. She swerved with 
equal violence to starboard, 
and the next moment Thorpe 
was busy squaring her up before 
she could charge back across 
the channel and pile up on 
the mud-bank on the other 
side. The starboard engine 
was going full speed again, and 
he had just got the steamer 
pointing straight into the river 
when she swept past the palm 
trees at a bewildering speed 
and he found himself in com- 
paratively smooth water. At 
that moment he picked up the 
leading lights, dead in line, 
and knew he was in the 
centre of the channel. For 
a few minutes his troubles 
were Over. 

Again he wiped the per- 
Spiration from his brow, then 
put up his hand to his heart 
in @ subconscious effort to 
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stop its thumping. Two hair- 
breadth escapes within five 
minutes! One too many even 
for the Yanbwye River in the 
south-west monsoon! As the 
Manda raced toward the lights, 
and he automatically straight- 
ened her up parallel with the 
low, bare bank of the river, 
he tried to diagnose the par- 
ticular brand of damned fool 
he was. The light tramp, 
which would almost float where 
it was damp, was lying com- 
fortably at anchor in the Spit 
Channel in charge of a senior 
pilot who probably had no 
intention of moving till day- 
light came in to help him, or 
the rain cleared away. It was 
not even a question of catching 
the tide. With the Mandla’s 
speed—and she had several 
knots in reserve—she could 
have started three hours after 
she did and moved up the river 
in complete safety, carrying 
high-water slack—the ideal con- 
dition for piloting—with her 
most of the way. 

Two quick decisions had pre- 
vented disaster of the first 
magnitude. Had she rammed 
the tramp with the way she 
had on her the Mandla’s sharp 
stem would almost have cut 
the anchored vessel in two. 
Both vessels might have sunk, 
with appalling loss of life. 
Had the Mandla run up on the 
Spit she would probably have 
remained there; then there 
would have come the dreaded 
scour of the next ebb tide to 
dredge out a hole from under 
her after-part. The Yanbwye 
River has no mercy on stranded 
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vessels. During spring tides 
the water can rise, and fall, 
twenty-one feet, and break a 
ship’s back as easily as snapping 
a carrot. It needed little 
imagination to conjure up a 
vision of steam tugs trying to 
get near the wreck and being 
swept away, of ship’s boats 
vainly endeavouring to rescue 
hundreds of panic - stricken 
native passengers in that mael- 
strom of tide-rips and eddies. 
Why, under circumstances 
that would have sent the 
majority of the pilots in the 
service seeking a safe anchor- 
age, was he carrying on? He 
knew he was risking lives, 
property that was worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, 
and his own professional reputa- 
tion and livelihood. Why had 
he not anchored at the Spit ? 
It would have entailed a diffi- 
cult operation, but he would 
have managed it. Even 
Skinner, the fearless thruster, 
had been really anxious out 
there, and he could not know 
half the hidden dangers that 
the rising tide concealed, and 
only a clear view of leading 
lights and other marks could 
safely circumvent. Why carry 
on now? The Mandla was 
just coming to the safest 
anchorage in the whole river, 
but, even as he argued with 
himself, Thorpe knew he would 
steam on past it. He would 
get the Mandla into Yanbwye 
Harbour at six o’clock. Yet 
Mrs Yates was nothing to him. 
Probably she would not even 
remember him; for when he 
had seen her at the club she was 
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generally surrounded by ad- 
mirers who either wanted to 
dance with her or buy her 
cocktails. 

During the few moments his 
watchfulness allowed him for 
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introspection he cursed himself 
for his chivalry ; but the real 
reason for it, which was simply 
that Mrs Yates was a white 
woman in distress, continued to 
elude him. 


IV. 


The leading lights on the 
bank drew abeam. The Mandla 
was clear of the dangerous 
shoal on her starboard side. 
There were three lights mounted 
on stout posts—one high and 
two low. The high light served 
as a back for both low ones. 
One of those when in line with 
the high one led out to sea 
past the Point. They formed 
the set of lights Thorpe had 
just used. The other low light 
in line with the high one led 
up the next reach, which was 
long and broad and bounded 
by the river- bank which 
stretched along the port side 
in a concave curve for five 
miles. There was little cause 
for anxiety here. Thorpe ran 
the lights into line, then brought 
them dead astern ; the course 
was set for the next quarter 
of an hour. A squall blotted 
out the lights, cleared away, 
and left them visible again. 

Skinner had regained his 
confidence, and chatted gaily 
about next Saturday’s race 
meeting. Thorpe was also a 
racing man, and they dis- 
cussed form, weights, and 
jockeys. Skinner promised to 
give the winner of the Monsoon 
Cup when they met on the 
course. His native butler 


would get the correct tip; he 
always did; he was a wizard, 
likewise a first-class blackguard 
—though it paid him to go 
straight at his job. It paid 
Skinner to hang on to him, too ; 
the butler, with his marvellous 
system for acquiring racing 
information, was worth, to him, 
some hundreds of rupees a 
month, he said. The minutes 
passed pleasantly after the 
recent strain. The rain was 
really thinning, so that the 
comforting lights were still 
visible astern, but they failed 
Thorpe just before he reached 
the next turning point with 
the rhip converging quickly 
toward the bank. He was on 
the starboard side of the bridge 
looking vainly up the river for 
the next set of lights which 
would lead him over a crossing 
to the other bank, and he 
happened to glance ahead. His 
heart leapt in a sickening 
fashion, and his hair seemed 
to rise straight up on end. 
The dark shape of the river- 
bank was showing up with 
vivid distinctness almost right 
ahead, and apparently only a 
few yards away. For a breath- 
less second he waited for the 
bump, then jumped for the 
telegraph, seized the handles, 
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and looked ahead again. The 
bank was no longer there. He 
returned to the starboard wing 
and discovered the cause of the 
illusion ; a naked awning spar 
right forward was lying at such 
an angle as to suggest the low, 
dark line of the bank. Evi- 
dently his nerves had been 
frayed to a point which sug- 
gested they would not stand 
much more. 

He saw the real bank and 
the scrub lining a good-sized 
creek running through bare 
paddy-fields. When that creek 
was open square to the main 
river it indicated the turning 
point just as clearly as the 
invisible, unlighted buoy mark- 
ing the shoal a cable length 
distant on the other side. 
Under the influence of her 
helm the Mandla swung on to 
the crossing and headed for 
the left bank over a mile away. 
The rain cleared entirely ; the 
leading lights over the crossing 
shone brilliantly through the 
darkness ; Thorpe thought the 
worst was over, and congratu- 
lated himself, and Skinner went 
into his cabin to smoke his 
pipe. With the exception of 
the shallow bar just below the 
harbour—and day would be 
breaking by the time they 
reached that—there was only 
one more bad place to negotiate, 
a short crossing with probable 
eddies at the mouth of the 
deep, narrow channel into which 
it led. The steamer swept 
on, and gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, the left bank 
grew along her starboard beam. 
There was no need to worry 
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about the distance off it; the 
lights were there to show she 
was in mid-channel, and there 
was another set off on the 
port bow to indicate when it 
was time to alter course. It all 
looked very complicated, and 
skill was still called for, but 
there was nothing now to 
destroy a pilot’s equanimity or 
Shatter his nerves. 

Just as the helm was put 
over to negotiate the short 
crossing, the heavens seemed 
to open. All unheralded, an 
inky-black squall had spread 
at lightning speed across the 
sky. The rain lashed the bridge 
in sheets; it hissed in the 
water alongside ; it blotted out 
every mark and light, and half 
the ship. The crossing would 
only take two minutes, and 
Thorpe was already leaning out 
over the port wing of the 
bridge, trying to pick up the 
other bank. He was blinded 
and deafened by the wind and 
rain; there was water every- 
where; it streamed off the 
awning and was up to his 
ankles where he stood on the 
bridge. He coughed and 
spluttered and felt as if he 
were being drowned, and his 
limbs seemed to be turned to 
water as he realised that 
another eddy had caught the 
Mandla. There were no palm 
trees here to show him what 
was happening, such as there 
were down at the Spit. He 
could not see the ship’s head, 
he could not see as far as the 
foremast even—but he knew. 
He sensed her swerving 
violently, felt her fighting and 
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quivering in the strong over- 
falls that boiled around her. 
He dashed the water from his 
eyes and tried to see, but 
could not. For the moment 
he was lost, and the great 
steamer was going where she 
listed with only a native 
quartermaster endeavouring to 
control her. He heard Skinner’s 
voice, sounding so far away that 
the captain might well have 
been on board another ship. 

“How should her head be, 
Thorpe?” cried the agitated 
voice, which came from the 
direction of the binnacle. 

*¢ West-nor’-west !’’ Thorpe 
roared at the blurred figure 
and the streaming face framed 
in the glow from the binnacle 
light. 

“Good God! It’s west-sow’- 
west! and she’s still swinging 
against her helm ! ”’ 

“ Pull astern, the starboard 


engine !”” 
There followed a moment of 
acute suspense while they 


waited for the Mandla to hit 
something, then— 
“ She’s swinging back now ! ”’ 
“Full ahead, the starboard 
engine! Steady her on nor’- 
west !’’ Thorpe roared. 
Leading lights, on the port 
bow, flashed into view—so close 
that they half blinded his eyes. 
He threw up his arms in a 
gesture of despair, then re- 
membered that owing to erosion 
of the bank, which was steep-to, 
the lights were almost at the 
water’s edge. , 
“Hard-a-port!” he yelled, 
though he doubted if the 
steamer would come clear. 
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Round her head swept; she 
was edging away from the wall 
of mud which glistened in the 
glare of the lights, but the 
danger now was that the vul- 
nerable stern-post and rudder 
would crash into it. Unim- 
peded they swung till the 
lights were almost dead astern 
and receding rapidly. She was 
clear. 

‘¢ Base the helm! steady ! ” 

The squall passed on up the 
next reach. Sharp as a bay- 
onet thrust the crisis had come ; 
together with its overcoming it 
had lasted a bare two minutes. 
Now lights were everywhere. 
On the left bank was the great 
oil installation; ahead the 
lighted buoys of the bar were 
blinking ; on the port bow was 
the glare of sleeping Yanbwye 
and the riding-lights of the 
vessels in the harbour. Al- 
ready there was a feeling of 
coming day in the air. The 
crest-line of a ridge to the 
eastward, where a pagoda stood, 
revealed itself—first raggedly, 
then silhouetted cleanly against 
a strip of brighter sky. The 
daylight grew, and features 
could be distinguished. Skinner 
and Thorpe stared at each 
other; both were pale and 
badly shaken. 

The squall had washed clean 
the monsoon’s grey, mottled 
cloud-mantle, through which 
the blue sky is rarely allowed 
to appear. Far away down the 
river a column of black smoke 
was curling skyward ; the light 
tramp which had been anchored 
at the Spit was having a 
tranquil passage. A light 
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breeze ruffled the surface of 
the strongly running, pea-soup 
coloured river as the Mandla 
gaily swept up the last reach. 
A right-angled sweep took her 
on to the bar, and the engines 
were slowed. Quietly she crept 
up toward the tiers of moored 
ships, and with the aid of her 
twin screws was easily rounded- 
to and brought head to tide. 


V. 


The berthing-master’s launch 
was not in sight, and Thorpe 
badly wanted to see it, for it 
would bring his relief. All he 
wished for just then was to get 
away to his pleasant home in 
Cantonments, have a hot bath, 
a huge breakfast, and a long 
sleep. The port health officer’s 
launch was coming off, though, 
followed by a launch belonging 
to the timber firm which em- 
ployed Yates. Skinner, who 
had been down on the prom- 
enade deck, returned to the 
bridge. 

“ That launch will be coming 
off for her, and we’ll soon hear 
the news,” he said. ‘ She’s 
down there waiting, packed up, 
dressed and all ready. The 
suspense must be awful—poor 
thing.”’ 

The port health officer’s 
launch ran alongside the 
lowered accommodation ladder, 
and from it he emerged with 
his various satellites, including 
a couple of large Sikh police- 
men. The other launch arrived, 
and one of its occupants 
shouted something. The doctor 
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The anchor splashed, the cable 
rattled out through the hawse- 
pipe, raising echoes round the 
lower part of the waking 
harbour. 

‘“‘ Give her the fifteen fathom 
shackle well in the water; 
that’ll hold her,’? Thorpe 
shouted. 

“‘ Brought up, sir,’”’ the chief 
officer reported. 


stopped half-way up the ladder 
and evidently gave someone 
permission to board the steamer, 
for a tall figure came from 
underneath the awning of the 
other launch and ran lightly 
up the teakwood steps. Thorpe, 
who was leaning over the rail 
in the wing of the bridge, 
thought he recognised it. 

“ Damn it, that’s Yates him- 
self,’’ he cried. 

‘* Tmpossible ! ’? Skinner said. 

“Come across quickly and 
see.” 

Skinner just caught a glimpse 
of the stranger on the top 
platform of the accommodation 
ladder before various awnings 
hid him from view. 

‘I believe you’re right,’’ the 
captain cried in astonishment. 

Thorpe looked at him sus- 
piciously. Skinner had a high 
reputation as a bluffer, but this 
time his surprise was really 
genuine. 

‘¢ Of course he has a brother,’’ 
he said doubtfully. 

“‘T know he has a brother, 
but that is the husband of Mrs 
Yates.”’ 
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They were not left in doubt. 
The meeting took place beside 
the bridge ladder on the prom- 
enade deck, just beneath them, 
and as Yates was rather deaf, 
owing to frequent doses of 
quinine, they could hardly be 
accused of vulgar eavesdropping 
if they heard every word of the 
conversation that followed. 

‘“‘ Darling ! ” 

“ Dearest ! ” 

“But I thought you were 
so frightfully il, darling; I 
thought you were dying.”’ 

“Dying! me!” Yates cried. 
“T had my usual dose of 
dengue at the break of the 
rains, if that’s what you mean, 
but I’m absolutely fit again.’ 

“ But ”’—this very tearfully— 
“you couldn’t write me your- 
self; you had to get your 
brother to do it for you.” 

“Well, I thought a cheery 
letter from Peter would please 
you better than a grumpy one 
from me.” 

“¢ And as soon as I got Peter’s 
letterI ...I1... packed up, 
and took the train for Madras 
the same night.”’ 

“So that’s one good deed 
Peter has done since he came 
to Burma,”’ Yates said cheer- 
fully. “I thought you were 
never coming back to me.”’ 
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“And listen, darling, the 
captain sent a wireless message 
to Doctor Stevens yesterday, 
and, to my horror, we got no 
reply.” 

“ That isn’t surprising, seeing 
that Stevens went home on 
leave six weeks ago.” 

“Oh dear! how silly of me! 
of course he did; you told me 
that in one of your letters.’’ 

Skinner’s eyes rolled upward 
toward the awning, and he 
groaned audibly. 

“ Are you all packed up? ’”’ 
Yates asked. ‘“‘ Right! Let’s 
get off before it becomes too 
hot.” 

“* Are we catching the morn- 
ing train ? ” 

“No fear,’ Yates answered 
with great heartiness. “I’ve 
got a spot of local leave, so 
we'll make whoopee in Yan- 
bwye for a few days.” 

Skinner took Thorpe’s arm 
and drew the pilot toward the 
centre of the bridge. 

“Till be excruciatingly and 
totally damned,’ he said. 
“Look here, Thorpe, is it 
too early for a whisky and 
soda ? ” 

“Not too early for me,” 
Thorpe replied firmly. ‘ Lead 
me to it; my day’s work is 
done.”’ 
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THE HIGHLAND STALKER IN KHAKI. 


BY W. G. M. DOBIE. 


Six or seven generations 
separated the men who were 
‘out’ in the Forty-five from 
their descendants who fought 
in the Great War; and - the 
years between in no degree 
sapped the traditional warlike 
qualities of the race. A century 
of poverty was followed by a 
period during which Highland 
sport attracted to the north 
much southern gold ; a period 
of increasing prosperity which, 
though its effect on the in- 
habitants of Highland towns 
and tourist centres may be 
open to question, had not 
demoralised those who lived 
hardy outdoor lives as stalkers 
and gillies. It is therefore no 
matter for surprise that the 
Highland battalions conducted 
themselves as befitted their 
ancestry. ‘‘O, man, am I no’ 
a bonnie fighter?’ inquired 
Alan Breck after the siege of 
the ‘round house’; and every 
man in these kilted legions 
might, with confidence, have 


asked a similar rhetorical 
question. 
The casualties were appalling. 


One Highland Territorial bat- 
talion, in which seventy per 
cent of the men were Gaelic- 
speaking and a large proportion 
were deer-stalkers and gillies, 
was in effect wiped out, and 
ceased to exist as a separate 


unit, after the battles of Neuve 
Chapelle, Festubert, and Loos. 
In the light of after events, it 
must be deeply regretted that 
80 many who would have been 
invaluable had they been given 
the opportunity of developing 
their particular skill as snipers 
and observers, went down fight- 
ing, however gallantly, in those 
costly attacks. 

German sniping was highly 
organised and most efficient 
from the beginning. Telescopic- 
sighted rifles were fired from 
concealed loopholes in trenches 
skilfully constructed with 
studied untidiness. Across No 
Man’s Land, sandbags carefully 
built up one on another with 
mathematical precision pro- 
claimed the presence of every 
loophole, and a head or a cap 
exposed for a second above 
the clear-cut line of the parapet 
presented an ideal target. Day 
after day, week after week, 
month after month the German 
sniper took his toll. Almost 
a year elapsed before Major 
Hesketh Prichard — author, 
cricketer, explorer, and big 
game hunter—succeeded by his 
own and unaided effort, and 
in face of much stupidity and 
obstruction, in initiating the 
organisation of counter-sniping. 
The epic of his achievement is 
to be read in his ‘ Sniping in 
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France’! and in the con- lessons which had their use in 
cluding chapters oof his trench warfare; and a stalker 


biography by Captain Eric 
Parker.? In the first year of the 
war our losses from sniping 
might be very moderately 
estimated at five men killed 
every week from every bat- 
talion in the line; that is to 
say, from sixty battalions in 
the line, 3600 dead in three 
months. By June 1917 our 
losses from German sniping 
were forty-four in three months 
from sixty battalions in the 
line. The German sniper was 
demoralised, and the glory 
of the achievement belongs 
primarily to the man who saw 
the need, sought the remedy, 
carried his point in face of all 
opposition, and by his own 
personal prowess, by organisa- 
tion, by instruction, by his 
genius in invention, and by 
sheer strength of will and 
strength of character, saved 
many thousands of British lives 
and inflicted enormous losses on 
the enemy. 

But here we are concerned 
only with the contribution of 
the deer-stalker towards this 
result. In spite of all diffi- 
culties and handicaps, there 
were men in the Highland 
battalions who, using open 
sights against telescopic sights, 
created their individual reputa- 
tions a8 marksmen. The Ger- 
man sniper who had become 
over-confident sniped no more. 
A life-long experience of the 
red deer inculeated certain 


accustomed to taking cover in 
the high, bare corries did not 
unnecessarily and rashly expose 
himself in the trenches, but 
could ‘bide his time.’ From 
such of these as survived the 
first year of the war, was re- 
cruited the nucleus of that 
great organisation which was 
to beat the enemy sniper at 
his own game. No one realised 
better than did Major Hesketh 
Prichard the value of the High- 
land stalker. In September 
1915 he wrote: “I believe I 
am to go now to a Seaforth 
Battalion, where I hope to find 
some deer-stalkers. I can do 
nothing at all unless I get 
men with an aptitude; I teach 
‘high art’ with a rifle.” 

One regiment in the British 
Army which contained perhaps 
a higher percentage of Highland 
deer-stalkers and gillies than 
any other—the Lovat Scouts— 
was sent to Gallipoli, and re- 
mained in the Hast till the last 
few months of the war. That 
great Highland chief, the late 
Lord Lovat, who first raised 
the Scouts for service in South 
Africa, was successful, however, 
in securing the establishment, 
in the summer of 1916, of a 
subsidiary unit— The Lovat 
Scouts (Sharpshooters).”’ To 
the Sharpshooters were drafted 
Lovat Scouts who had been 
invalided from the East and 
were again fit for service, and 
such deer-stalkers, gillies, and 
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Highland gamekeepers as could 
be purloined on any pretext 
from other battalions. As the 
title of the unit indicates, its 
primary purpose was to provide 
super-snipers, and the scheme 
was that groups of twenty-one 
of these men, each group com- 
manded by a junior officer, 
should be attached to Army 
Corps and should provide the 
means of destroying those 
enemy snipers who had proved 
too skilful for the battalion 
Snipers opposing them. A\l- 
though the original idea was 
never lost sight of, and the 
Sharpshooters were trained in 
the use of and were equipped 
with telescopic-sighted sniping 
rifles, and used them most 
effectively (‘‘ A very dangerous 
Sniper has been killed by 
Lovat’s fellows,” wrote Major 
Hesketh Prichard in December 
1916), they performed even 
more valuable service in another 
direction. All of them since 
boyhood had been accustomed 
to the use of the rifle and to 
taking quick shots at moving 
Objects; and as was to be 
expected, their sniping was 
superb. But further, all of 
them had been accustomed 
since boyhood to the use of 
the stalker’s ‘glass’ or tele- 
scope. Many men who were 
not deer-stalkers became first- 
class snipers, but only the 
Highland stalker was a first- 
class ‘ glass-man.’ 

Binoculars, such as were in 
common use for ebservation 
purposes, have a magnification 
of eight, ten, or twelve dia- 
meters. A deer-stalker’s tele- 
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scope magnifies up to twenty- 
five or thirty times, but its 
field of view is correspondingly 
restricted, and the art of keep- 
ing an area of ground under 
constant and close observation 
with the glass is not one which 
may be learned in a few weeks 
or @ few months. An un- 
practised eye tires in five 
minutes. To use either eye 
with equal facility, and to 
continue using the glass, even 
intermittently, for hours at a 
stretch, requires very long 
training. 

The Sharpshooters had noth- 
ing to learn in the efficient 
use of the glass; but their 
skill in observing movements 
behind the enemy lines was 
useless unless they could also 
place accurately and quickly 
on the map the position of 
what they observed. To this 
end a great part of their training 
was directed, and they proved 
themselves to be apt pupils. 
Fortunately, many a Highland 
stalker is an educated man and 
a keen reader; the long dark 
winters of the north induce 
men to find interest and com- 
panionship in books. Thus it 
was possible, within the narrow 
limits of time which their 
training permitted, to impart 
to those men a knowledge of 
map-reading of more than an 
elementary nature, and such 
skill in the use of the prismatic 
compass, the director and the 
protractor as enabled them to 
frame their reports accurately, 
and so give invaluable service 
to the Corps Intelligence and 
to the Artillery. 
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Nine groups of Sharpshooters 
were trained at Beauly in 
Inverness-shire, and were de- 
spatched to France at intervals 
between October 1916 and 
December 1917. A tenth group 
was formed in France. Each 
group was attached to an 
Army Corps. Although, in 
certain instances, the higher 
command did not at first realise 
the inestimable value of these 
men as observers, and used 
them for duties which might 
have been performed by less 
highly trained troops, soon their 
skill was appreciated and 
utilised. 

When engaged in observa- 
tion, two, or in some cases three, 
of the Sharpshooters worked 
together and kept a constant 
watch on enemy activities. 
From observation posts care- 
fully constructed and concealed 
at points of vantage behind the 
front lines, these men adapted 
to a new purpose their skill 
acquired on the deer-forests. 
When all was quiet on the 
front, their powerful telescopes 
swept the enemy front line, 
communication trenches, and 
back areas hour after hour, 
day after day. No detail, 
however trivial, escaped them. 
Earth thrown up here, fresh 
wire there, a machine - gun 
emplacement, signs of increased 
activity on roads or railways— 
all these were observed, noted 
in the log-book, and reported, 
with accurate map-references, 
to Group Headquarters, and 
thence to Corps Intelligence. 
These reports, collated and 
compared, and studied in re- 
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lation to aeroplane photo- 
graphs, were of the utmost 
value. A map taken from the 
body of a German officer showed 
the enemy machine-gun em- 
placements on a certain sector 
of the front. It also revealed 
that more than half of those 
had already been located by 
our observers, and had been 
noted for attention by the 
artillery immediately before 
our next attack. 

During periods of compara- 
tive quiet, the Sharpshooters 
assisted in the development of 
@ new form of sniping—sniping 
by Field Artillery. Shells are 
an expensive form of ammuni- 
tion, and it was not practicable 
to expend such ammunition 
on very small groups of Ger- 
mans unless, as happened on 
more than one occasion, these 
small groups contained officers 
of high rank. On _ certain 
sectors of the front this sniping 
by Field Artillery developed 
into a very fine art, always 
practised with due regard to 
the interests of the national 
exchequer. When the Sharp- 
shooters observed, far behind 
the German lines, a working 
party or other target which 
appeared to justify attention 
from the field guns, the map- 
reference was passed by tele- 
phone to the appropriate 
battery, and in these sectors 
the enemy was reduced to 
that state of nervous tension 
which is a first step towards 
demoralisation. 

Accuracy in observation is 
all - important. Imagination 


must be kept under severe 
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control; but imagination, 
under such control, has its 
uses. The power to make 
correct deductions from what 
is observed requires both ex- 
perience and imagination, and 
is not given to every man. 
Many of the Sharpshooters pos- 
sessed that power in a marked 
degree, and were thereby enabled 
to score distinct triumphs on 
many occasions. On a certain 
sector the enemy anticipated— 
with good reason—a British 
attack. Two days before the 
attack was launched, Scouts 
observed a party of German 
officers carrying out a careful 
reconnaissance of an area, be- 
hind the enemy third line, which, 
owing to the contour of the 
intervening ground, was out of 
view from any point behind 
our trenches. The officers stood 
for some time on the edge of 
this hollow; they pointed to- 
wards it; they appeared to 
discuss it with animation. 
They descended into the hollow 
and were out of sight for a 
considerable time. When they 
reappeared, they again stood 
together in a group and re- 
sumed their discussion. They 
were allowed to depart without 
molestation from our artillery ; 
for the Scouts already suspected 
the purpose of this careful 
‘reconnaissance, and foresaw 
prospects of a really satis- 
factory bag when the enemy 
should mass in that hollow 
for the counter-attack. All 
went—to borrow the words of 
German despatches—* accord- 
ing to plan.” The first and 
second lines of trenches were 
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taken. Mist hampered the work 
of the Scouts; but, during 
intervals of improved visibility, 
they saw detachments of the 
enemy disappearing into the 
hollow. Telephone wires had 
been cut by shell fire, but a 
message was sent back to 
artillery, and—such was the 
faith with which targets ob- 
served by the Scouts were 
accepted — batteries concen- 
trated their energies on this 
new objective. Before the ar- 
tillery opened fire, the Scouts 
had counted over five hundred 
of the enemy vanishing into 
that ‘dead ground.’ ‘ Dead 
ground’ indeed ; for so accu- 
rate and intense was the shell- 
ing directed upon that hollow 
that no German was seen to 
emerge. 

While the last desperate at- 
tempt to break the allies’ front 
in 1918 was daily expected, 
the Sharpshooters manned their 
observation posts from dawn 
till dusk, and no detail of 
enemy activity and preparation 
escaped them. One day a 
Scout, sweeping the enemy 
back areas with his glass, 
noticed a line of short wooden 
posts stuck in the ground, 
fifty or a hundred yards apart. 
They had the appearance of a 
row of guide- posts, and it 
occurred to the Scout that they 
might indicate the route by 
which German reinforcements 
would advance during the im- 
pending attack—a conclusion 
which was confirmed when, on 
the following day, it was ob- 
served that along the lines 
marked by those posts tem- 
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porary bridges had been thrown 
across ditches and trenches, 
and wire entanglements had 
been cut. Scouts working from 
other points of vantage spotted 
similar lines of guide-posts else- 
where. All of them were care- 
fully marked on the map and 
reported to Corps headquarters, 
and thence to Artillery. When 
the offensive had been launched, 
and when the routes so thought- 
fully sign-posted were crowded 
with reinforcements, our ar- 
tillery created havoc on a 
generous scale. German thor- 
oughness had, on this occasion 
at least, been overdone. In 
those areas where his sign- 
posts had been located, his ad- 
vance was definitely checked 
and his casualties must have 
been enormous. The delay 
thus occasioned retarded that 
general and complete advance 
on which all German hopes 
were based. It may be that 
the stalker whose keen eyes 
first saw, and whose acute 
brain first realised the signifi- 
cance of those wooden posts, 
made history to an extent of 
which he has no conception. 
Such instances of the value 
of careful and close observation 
of all that happened in and 
behind the enemy front line 
might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely; and the crucial im- 
portance of such observation 
was never greater than during 
an enemy offensive or a British 
attack. Conditions of modern 
warfare no longer permit the 
Commander of a Corps or a 
Division to witness personally 
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@ battle in which his troops are 
engaged. He must see through 
the eyes of others. The duties 
of a battle-observer are thus 
of a particularly important and 
exacting nature. What he sees, 
or what he fails to see, may 
determine the issue of a battle. 
When the enemy break through, 
he must be the last to fall 
back; when an attack is in 
progress, he must be among 
the foremost troops. He must 
select for himself the best 
positions from which to ob- 
serve; and he must continue 
to observe, accurately and 
coolly, in positions of extreme 
personal danger. The amount 
of information he collects and 
the degree of risk he runs are 
largely matters for himself to 
determine; he has no im- 
mediate commander, except his 
own conscience. Perhaps the 
highest compliment paid to 
the Lovat Scouts is to be found 
in the extent to which they 
were utilised as battle-observers 
during operations of the 
greatest magnitude and im- 
portance. Their success in 
that capacity may best be 
indicated by a few random 
instances. 

During the great German 
offensive of March 1918, Lovat 
Scouts manned several of their 
observation posts until the ad- 
vancing enemy were only a few 
hundred yards away. Tele- 
phone wires were cut during 
the first half-hour of the pre- 
liminary bombardment, and at 
times the intensity of the enemy 
barrage made it impossible for 
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runners to carry back their 
reports. Carrier pigeons were 
used successfully so long as 
the supply lasted. When the 
last pigeon had been despatched 
from one observation post, a 
corporal stood in the open, and, 
by semaphore signalling, trans- 
mitted his messages to a patrol 
which was supplied with 
pigeons. Those who watched 
him calmly spelling out. his 
reports in that inferno of burst- 
ing shells cannot to this day 
understand how he survived to 
wear his well-earned D.C.M. 
The information thus obtained 
and transmitted was the first 
which the corps commander 
received regarding the extent 
and success of the enemy 
attack, the depth to which our 
line was penetrated, and the 
points where the advance was 
checked. 

Mist interfered seriously with 
the observers’ work during the 
offensive of March 1918; but 
enemy troops who trusted too 
implicitly to the protection 
thus afforded them were, on 
one occasion, unfortunate. 
During a short spell of im- 
proved visibility, Lovat Scouts 
observed two German bat- 
talions in close formation, and 
reported the target to the 
appropriate battery, with the 
result that the enemy lost at 
least a hundred men. 

During operations in Sep- 
tember 1918 it became urgently 
necessary to locate an enemy 
strong-point which was holding 
up the British advance. Owing 
to the slope of the ground direct 
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observation was impossible ex- 
cept from a ridge some fifty 
yards in front of the farthest 
point reached by the infantry. 
A patrol of four Lovat Scouts 
was twice driven back by 
trench- mortar fire, but on a 
third attempt gained the ridge, 
located and reported the 
position of the strong - point, 
directed the artillery fire which 
destroyed it, and continued to 
observe from that ridge during 
the rest of the day. Every 
man in the patrol was awarded 
the Military Medal. 

When the German retirement 
began, Lovat Scouts kept in 
touch with the retreating 


Many were the expressions 
of congratulation and thanks 
received by the Scouts from 
Corps Commanders and others 
in high authority. ‘“‘ The com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the 
daily reports by Lovat Scouts 
are remarkable,’’ wrote one. 
“We have many ways of 
checking these reports, and their 
accuracy is unfailing. The 
power of vision, patience, and 
intelligence of these men have 
made their reports indispens- 
able.”’ Another wrote: “ The 
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Corps Commander has in- 
structed me to inform you of 
his high appreciation of the 
excellent work carried out by 
Lovat Scouts since the com- 
mencement of the battle.”” And 
again: ‘* The Corps Commander 
desires me to express his ap- 
preciation of the valuable work 
done by Lovat Scouts since the 
beginning of the offensive. The 
reports rendered concerning the 
positions reached by our in- 
fantry have been most accurate. 
This information has been 
obtained under very difficult 
circumstances, and reflects the 
greatest credit on all concerned. 
Many excellent targets have 
been obtained for our artillery, 
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and casualties caused thereby 
to the enemy.” 

Of the men who formed the 
original personnel of the ten 
groups of Sharpshooters, one 
in five was awarded a mili- 
tary decoration. These were 
not men to boast of their 
achievements. Quietly, un- 
obtrusively, they returned— 
the war finished —to their 
native glens and hills. That 
now middle-aged stalker who 
is a delightful companion on a 
day among the high corries 
may be one of those whose skill 


and gallantry swayed the for- 
tunes of battle. There were 


two hundred of them only. A 
small unit: small but great. 
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THE Five Brothers closed the heavy hand-driven stones. 


Rug Miser’s door, and a whirl 
of snow fell lightly into the 
room. He stamped snow from 
his feet, and unwound his head 
from several layers of thick 
woollen scarf, emerging from 
his numerous wrappings with 
sighs. 

The Rug Miser eyed him 
sourly. In winter the Rug 
Miser reverted to the cult of 
his ancestors from beyond 
Cesarea and built his entire 
room round an inverted heating 
box. His feet were against it 
now, under a thick covering 
of blanket, and the rest of the 
floor had the winter comfort of 
his forebears, and was covered 
with rugs and quilts. There 
was the smell of chickpea soup 
in the room; for under the 
heating box his soup cooked 
slowly, nursed in the lap of a 
thick earthen pan of charcoal. 
Day and night the smell gave 
him comfort, and sometimes, 
if it was unusually savoury, a 
feeling of wellbeing. Ten 
loaves of stiff, sour bread, of a 
quality guaranteed to defy the 
ravages of time, were balanced 
on their edges along a shelf 
in the corner of the room. 
These loaves were made of 
grain of his own growing, and 
milled by the village women 
in the old way between two 


Food for the winter was always 
a problem in the village, for 
the largest landowner possessed 
only a couple of acres of land, 
and happy he who had suffi- 
cient grain for his bread, and 
the household requirements in 
oil and olives, and so could 
count on one full daily meal. 
The Rug Miser passed his 
winter rolling endless cigarettes 
in small pieces of tissue-paper, 
the wrappings from lemons, 
collected laboriously. It being 
unlawful to sell cigarette papers, 
he could not buy them in the 
village. His tobacco had hung 
for years in dismal brown 
bunches from beams in a sealed 
room, waiting for the police 
to come and burn it. It repre- 
sented his one agricultural 
venture, when he first came 
to the village full of optimism. 
He found too late that the 
insignificance of his tiny crop 
of the precious weed was such 
that not one of the legitimate 
buyers was tempted to come 
for it, and the law would not 
allow him to handle it himself, 
though he was entitled to a 
small quantity for his own 
use. After this disappoint- 
ment he gave up growing 
things, and his land was loaned 
to other men for a small share 
of the produce raised on it; 
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a few pounds of chickpeas, 
onions, garlic, and bread grain. 

The Five Brothers lowered 
himself to the inviting spread 
of blankets opposite the Rug 
Miser, pulled a heap over him- 
self and thrust his feet against 
the warmth. He had left his 
shoes outside the door of the 
room as was the custom. He 
placed beside him his daily 
ration, quarter of a loaf of 
black bread of the same in- 
destructible quality as that 
on the Rug Miser’s shelf, and 
a handful of olives. His nose 
twitched from the comfort of 
the chickpea soup; he con- 
sidered his friend did himself 
rather well, for an old man. 
He spent much time wondering 
if his own supply of bread would 
see him to the next harvest. 

“Tt still snows,’’ he remarked ; 
“such snow, thick like earth, 
and my house eats the snow, 
so that the walls inside run 
like a river.” 

‘‘ As God wishes,” remarked 
the Rug Miser, opening his 
mouth with difficulty, for he 
had toothache. 

“May you soon be better,’ 
said the Five Brothers, a re- 
mark required by custom when 
visiting the afflicted. 

The Rug Miser had bound 
his face for greater comfort in 
the skin of a hare, and he 
grunted through this in answer 
to The Five Brothers, but he 
found it difficult to believe 
that he ever could be better. 


The Five Brothers became 
conversational. 
“ The Cherry Peddler 


gathered an instrument for 
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taking out teeth from a 
monastery,” he announced ; 


“ it is true, for I saw it myself. 
Some say he stole it, for who 
would give away a good instru- 
ment? He took out the tooth 
of the cobbler’s mule, and the 
cobbler mended his second girl’s 
wooden shoes for him in pay- 
ment. He also took out the 
Church Widow’s tooth, but it 
was of great age and so loose 
that it was not much credit to 
him. She is now afraid to 
yawn in case the devil slips in 
through her open mouth, and 
she has reason to fear, for the 
hole left by the tooth is a vast 
one.” 

“What he does for a mule 
and a woman is different,” 
mumbled the Rug Miser ; “‘ there 
are always plenty more of both 
in the world.”’ And then he fell 
to cursing his tooth and the 
Cherry Peddler in such strong 
terms that the Five Brothers 
lifted his hands to his head in 
dismay and crossed himself. He 
changed the subject quickly in 
order to distract the Rug Miser. 

“Such weather for March !” 
he cried. ‘‘ And some people 
said they smelt summer! 
Believe it or not, but the elder 
boy of Michael knocked over 
three woodcock with sticks in 
the Tower square. They are 
fluttering all about the village, 
quite silly, and the forest 
pigeons are coming down too. 
They are so many they make 
the sky dark.” 

“On such a day there is no 
sky,” growled the Rug Miser 
peevishly. 

“No, that is quite true; but 
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what I mean is that they are 
fluttering in and out of the 
thick snow, and no man knows 
they are there until the wings 


touch his face. Indeed my 
own shoulder was struck by a 
flying bird.”’ 

“‘ There may be meat then,” 
said the Rug Miser; “ those 
forest pigeons eat too well; 
their stomachs are heavy with 
wild olives.”’ : 

‘* There has not been weather 
like this since the time the 
birds of God carried us a 
mistake several springs ago. If 
you remember, the swallows 
did not carry the summer on 
their wings that year, but too 
much snow. It was even later 
than March when the snow fell. 
I remember all the windows 
and doors were opened in the 
Tower so that the birds might 
shelter, and hundreds flew 
inside, but hundreds were 
foolish and froze to death 
outside, and the village cats 
gorged on them in sheltered 
places. Cats always get out 
of the wind. The olive flowers 
had just come to bud and were 
frozen off. Bad little times 
indeed, and a big catastrophe 
for all. We wondered why the 
swallows came to make such a 
mistake.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps the mistake was 
from the storks, for after all 
it is they who bring the swallows 
with their wings, though people 
don’t watch for these signs now 
as they used to. I remember 
the olive flowers freezing that 
year. Does an empty stomach 
forget easily? But I don’t 
remember the birds of God 
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sheltering in the Tower. <A 
strange idea to open the doors 
for them. I should never 
have thought of it, and anyway 
God knows His business with 
the birds.” 

“That is true. Well, today 
wolves cry on the hills,” said 
the Five Brothers, ‘ and winter 
sits late. Never a winter passes 
but we lose some goats !”’ 

“What can you expect? 
Wolves are from the devil,’ 
mumbled the Rug Miser, cross- 
ing himself carefully. 

“‘T can remember the time 
when the cry of a wolf sent me 
out to the hills with a gun,” 
said The Five Brothers rest- 
lessly ; ‘they have only to 
smell the snow to cry. Today 
they have full stomachs from 
birds, but it is little sheep they 
want and cry for, always little 
sheep. Well, who doesn’t want 
little sheep?’ He nodded his 
head as he thought back to the 
country he had come from. 

‘*T remember when the best 
end from a fat-tailed lamb was 
none too good for me,” sighed 
the Rug Miser. ‘My mind 
runs away to the old days when 
my stomach is empty. Old 
men want food, not bread and 
chickpeas.”’ 

‘““ What do you say? There 
is much truth in the world 
after all. It’s true the good 
Christ made the little sheep for 
poor people. Do we ever see 
them ? ” 

‘* Old tales,’”’ sighed the Rug 
Miser, sorely pressed with pain ; 
** old, old tales, but much truth 
in them too. Only the other 
day the priest talked of it, 
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but though none are poorer 
than we, little sheep don’t 
walk our way.” 

‘Without doubt the good 
Christ made little sheep,’ cried 
The Five Brothers; “so has my 
father told me; yes, and his 
father before him, and they 
were from very old times and 
full of wisdom. And when the 
devil saw the little sheep his 
heart was a narrow place, and 
his spirit cried out from jeal- 
ousy. Then he broke a branch 
from a wild pear tree, crying, 
‘I will make something with a 
hungry stomach to eat your 
little sheep!’ And he made a 
wolf. Now if you doubt it, 
think about a wolf. Can he 
turn his head about without his 
body? No! Well, who can 
bend the twig of a wild pear 
tree without breaking it? Ai, 
ai, but the devil knew well 
what he was doing, for the wolf 
has a black little heart indeed 
and a big stomach, and he cries 
always for little sheep.” 

“The devil always knows 
what he is about,’’ groaned the 
Rug Miser, his voice rising to 
a tortured lament as he swayed 
over his drawn-up knees under 
his blanket. ‘‘ Black weather 
to talk of wolves !”’ 

‘Can a man talk of sunshine 
in such weather?” cried The 
Five Brothers in astonishment. 
“Why, all the world drinks 
water again. Who can think 
of grape-pruning when the sun 
is without teeth ? ”’ 

“When wolves are hungry 
so late in the winter men will 
be hungry too. What are a 
few birds to a wolf? They 
want strong, fat meat.” 
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“ That is so indeed. Listen !”’ 
The Five Brothers held up an 
arresting finger. ‘‘ There is the 
voice of the steamer! Such a 
day! Such black weather for 
sailing ! ”’ 

“Not so black, for there is 
no wind,”’ said the Rug Miser. 
‘‘ How she screams! With so 
much noise in my ears it is 
difficult to see!”’ 

“She cries because of the 
rocks; there are too many!” 
exclaimed The Five Brothers. 
‘‘ Perhaps she cries for one of 
our boatmen to lead her to 
shelter behind the little islands 
where it is safe !”’ 

The shrill voices of boys 
passed swiftly in some far 
place in the village. They 
were crying news. The weird, 
penetrating wail of a ship’s 
siren filled the room with 
ominous sound. The church 
bell clanged suddenly, harshly. 

“Some serious trouble in- 


deed !’’ declared The Five 
Brothers. ‘ There is the church 
bell! Why should boys run 


crying round the place ! ”’ 

“JT run to no _ troubles,’ 
cried the Rug Miser peevishly. 
‘‘T have had my share, and I 
am an old man. Kun to see, 
if you must, but a wise man sits 
by his own fire.”’ 

The Five Brothers rose up 
groaning a little from his 
blankets, because he was stiff. 
He tapped on the window pane 
until the thick curtain of snow 
slid off it, and then peered out. 
A yellowish light illuminated 
the room, and snowflakes piled 
against the glass again. He 
could not see far, and his ears 
buzzed with the vibrations of 
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the siren, which seemed to cry 
the agony of ships in need. 

‘¢ There is no cure for foolish- 
ness,’ muttered the Rug Miser. 

A boy shouted loudly outside 
the house— 

“The steamer is wrecked ! 
The steamer is on the rocks! 
Warm your houses for the 
drowned people! ”’ 

“The frost cracked the 
church bell; see its voice!” 
said the Rug Miser. 

“Did you hear what they 
cry ? ’’ said The Five Brothers. 
‘‘ A steamer is wrecked. How 
can it be possible? Black times 
indeed for sailors! They must 
have lost their way among the 
islands!” He was trembling 
and wrapping himself up as he 
spoke. ‘ An easy thing to do, 
for who can see beyond the 
room’s length % ” 

‘“‘ Hark !”’ repeated the Rug 
Miser, with the persistence 
which sometimes comes to late 
middle age. ‘“ The frost really 
has cracked the church bell; 
a bad business, for who in the 
village has money to mend it ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Are you not coming to the 
shipwreck ? ”’ shouted The Five 
Brothers, full of wrath. 

“Shipwreck? No! I run 
tono catastrophe. Itis terrible, 
terrible, but I would die of the 
cold.”’ 

“Sit here then,” scoffed The 
Five Brothers, ‘‘ every man will 
be on the edge of the sea, for 
who knows what the waves may 
bring us ? ”’ 

“True. That is true!” cried 
the Rug Miser, roused to ac- 
tivity. ‘The sea is always 
too rich after a wreck. Today 
we are crying out for food, so 
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you see the Virgin has not 
forgotten us!’’? He scrambled 
to his feet and began looking 
for his outdoor things. ‘ Ai, ai, 
the devil in my tooth! Too 
much devil! All the world will 
be there, you have spoken the 
truth.’”? He folded his hare-skin 
tighter, and pulled a woollen 
cap over his head and ears. 

They thrust their feet into 
their shoes. Excitement made 
the Rug Miser shake, for his 
strength was not very great. 
Together they pulled the door 
open and passed outside into 
the confusion of the snow- 
storm. 

The young man called Many 
Belts bumped into them in his 
hurry to reach the shore. 

‘¢T must take a woman,’’ he 
cried, ‘*I miss my mother. A 
fine strong woman she was, like 
a mule, ate little and carried 
much. Ah, well, she’s of use 
in heaven, and I must gather 
what I can on my own back, 
but one man can only carry 


one share! Already potatoes 
have been found.’’ 
‘ Potatoes ? So soon?” 


sighed the Rug Miser through 
his hare-skin. ‘ The sea will 
be too rich, as I said. It is 
time we paid the priest. It 
would have been an easy matter 
for this ship to go ashore some- 
where else, but he spoke well 
to God for us this year.”’ 

‘‘ That is the truth,’’ answered 
The Five Brothers simply. He 
crossed himself, as did the Rug 
Miser, to show they were not 
unmindful of the horrors of a 
shipwreck, but if it was the 
fate of certain people to be 
wrecked, better it should 
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happen on the shores of the 
hungry than where people were 
not so hard pressed for their 
daily bread. As a world we 
held certain naive convictions 
about Providence and _ the 
rulings of fortune. 

It was difficult to distinguish 
one muffled figure from another 
on the shore, but the murmur 
of voices showed that every- 
one must be there, combing 
the beach, and wading into 
the sea in case anything was 
missed. Boats came and went, 
appearing suddenly out of the 
snow-clouds, and disappearing 
into them again. People from 
the steamer were being landed 
in frightened, confused groups, 
to be received by the village 
president and sent on to one 
house or another, or to the café 
of Melpomene. 

The voice of old Demetri 
sounded everywhere, from his 
boat ; excitement had renewed 
his youth. 

“She leans too badly,’’ he 
shouted ; “it is good the Virgin 
has seen there are no waves. 
They are throwing things into 
the sea to make her lighter, 
but it is difficult to see much, 
for the snow is too thick. Her 
rail was near my head, and I 
was too frightened when the 
people rushed to climb out of 
her. Someone threw a bag of 
flour overboard, and it fell into 
my boat; and look, I caught a 
crate of chickens floating away, 
and someone else got a goat 
swimming—the unfortunate !’’ 
He loaded the flour on his 
shoulders and climbed out of 
his boat on to the jetty, running 
lightly to his own house. 
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A sudden cry of triumph 
caused a rush to another part 
of the shore. Old Elpetha rose 
up from the waves, clasping to 
her back a flitch of bacon sewn 
in a sack. She carried it 
clasped behind her as she had 
no strength in her crooked body 
to raise it any other way. She 
waddled out of the sea with 
water and snow streaming from 
her. 

‘¢ See how the good God cares 
for the old,’’ she cried, through 
her tears. ‘‘ Food for a hundred 
winters indeed ! ”’ 

‘¢ See the devil does not enter 
to your stomach from this 
snow,’’ warned the Witch, who 
staggered under a case of milk. 
“By the gift of God I can 
start a small shop in my old 
age with this.’’ She settled 
her granddaughter on it and 
covered her with her shawl, 
making the sign of the cross 
over her. ‘“‘ May the good Virgin 
keep you watching like a fox, 
poor child, for the devil often 
calls you to run away. Should 
you do that we may not see 
the case again, for poor people 
must eat. Ai, ai, how can I see 
with this snow in my mouth !”’ 

“Where is the ship?” 
the Running Grandmother 
screamed. She hugged a large 
bunch of children’s shoes, all 
tied together by the back 
strings. ‘‘See here what I 
have got! Shoes for the feet ! 
Shoes for the feet!’’ She 
danced a few sprightly steps. A 
group of small boys took up the 
cry, shouting loudly— 

“Shoes for the feet ! 
drachma for one ! 
mas for two!” 


One 
Two drach- 
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“The ship, the unfortunate, 
she drinks sea water,” sighed 


the Ohurch Widow, though 
nobody listened to her; “ by 
the goodness of God there are 
no waves and so no one will 
drown. I remember a wreck 
in the old country, and for three 
days the waves rolled dead 
men past us. We lived high 
in the cliffs, as high as the Tower 
perhaps, and the wind was 
strong and no boats could go 
to help. Po, po, but the sea 
was rich that time! Butter, 
what you liked, came up out 
of it! It was near Con- 
stantinople, where such things 
are.” 

A howl of triumph rose. Old 
Demetri had secured a small 
barrel of beer. His weird 
figure could be seen, by those 
nearest, dancing on the stone 
jetty ; the ears of everyone 
became filled with his shouts. 

“Beer! Beer! Old man 
Olympus, this will make you 
throw down your sticks! Have 
I seen beer since the Great 
War!” 

The Rug Miser trickled along 
the shore at the heels of The 
Five Brothers ; cries after some 
lucky find accelerated his pace 
into a trot, which soon died 
down. His tooth was almost 
unbearable, but the instinct to 
collect was born in him, and 
stronger than his pain. 

“ Ai, ai, manna, manna, 
Mother of God,”’ he kept groan- 
ing. “I am an old man now, 
and my stomach calls for food, 
not bread.”’ 

Finally, The Five Brothers 
shook his arm to bring his wits 
back to him. 
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“Gather your brains, 
quickly,” he cried. ‘ Are you 


kissed by God!’ He was not 
rough or unkind, there was 
even kindness in his voice, for 
he had a regard for the Rug 
Miser. ‘“‘ You were right, it is 
too cold for you. Go back to 
your house.” 

“JT have found so little,” 
cried the Rug Miser. “It 
would be foolish to go, especi- 
ally if the ship breaks up and 
empties herself.” 

‘Now, now, that is quite 
unlikely. You can see for 
yourself that the Virgin has 
not sent wind. The Captain 
will only throw over the deck 
cargo, and those in boats will 
gather most. See here, we 
are countrymen, from the same 
village, and not foreigners ; you 
go back and we will share what 
I find. Indeed, what will you 
do if you die of the cold ? ” 

‘Two pairs of eyes can see 
more than one,” said the Rug 
Miser. But his will was broken, 
and he was not averse to being 
led back to the house by his 
friend, taking with him their 
joint findings. 

The Five Brothers returned 
to the shore where the lively 
sound of voices, shouting to 
each other as boatmen searched 
the sea, floated back to land. 
The stream of people landing 
from the ship thinned out to 
a few forlorn figures. They 
wandered through the snow 
carrying their possessions to 
vanish into the friendly shelter 
of houses. 

An uproar rose, for the 
Church Widow had succumbed 
to human weakness and seized 
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a paraffin tin of native cheeses 
which someone had hidden in a 
quiet corner under the Tower. 
That she was discovered was 
a misfortune for a virtuous 
woman. Her sense of morality 
was in no wise shocked, but 
she suffered from a sense of 
injustice because she had not 
got away without being seen. 

‘* Has the good Virgin given 
me the power to see so well on 
such a day that I knew this 
belonged to someone else, and 
was not laid there by the 
waves?’ she cried with up- 
lifted hands. ‘‘ Would I, who 
am poor, steal from the poor ? 
Bah! What sort of a black 
heart do you think I have?” 
She crossed herself and spat, 
then cried again, ‘‘ And what 
is the loss of a little cheese to 
someone who has collected so 
much ! ”’ 

The tin of cheeses stood in 
the snow between her and the 
rightful owner, who shouted 
and shook his fist in her face. 
The village president, torn from 
his own salving by the emer- 
gency of the occasion, tried to 
adjudicate between them. 

“Mrs Widow is a thief!” 
shouted the man, whirling 
round on the president. The 
president’s nerves were frayed. 
He was a leisurely man to 
whom movement was abhor- 
rent, and he had been at every 
man’s beck and call for hours : 
so he lost his temper, and 
rushing upon the tin of cheese, 
kicked it, scattering its con- 
tents far and wide, for the 
cheese was made up in small 
square blocks, like squares of 
butter. The original owner 
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gave one wail of despair, while 
everyone pounced on them 
laughing and scrambling, and 
the Church Widow, snatching 
up two, left the beach with 
what dignity she could muster. 

“Bah!” said the Witch, 
hugging her own finds to her. 
“Bah! such a good widow. 
Never raises her eyes from the 
knitting in her hands except 
to look at afuneral! Well, the 
good Virgin can look into her 
heart, if the priest can’t!” 
She began to pile small things 
into the arms of her grand- 
daughter. 

The sound of the siren guided 
the boats to the steamer, but 
when the last passenger left 
her the shriek died away, and 
the boats found their way 
through the whirling snow 
unaided. 

Old Demetri prowled round 
the ship in his boat, scraping 
gently over the rock which 
had embedded itself in the 
ship’s bowels. 

“*T smell wind,’”’ he shouted 
to a friend in another boat, and 
his voice rose to the bridge. 
The Captain cursed and tapped 
the barometer with a savage 
forefinger. It was steady 
enough. 

“If the wind rises we can 
do nothing but drown,’ the 
second in command pointed 
out. ‘She would go to pieces 
at once in a heavy sea, and 
even by a miracle boats can’t 
be pushed from that shore.” 

‘‘ True enough.’”’ The mel- 


ancholy of the Captain was 
profound. He brushed snow 
from the barometer to peer 
again. 
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‘‘ That barometer has wanted 
cleaning for three years,” 
growled wae mate. He was 
ill-clad for such cold weather, 
and village houses and hos- 
pitality beckoned warmly to 
him. ‘* We’ve lightened her as 
much as we can,’”’ he pointed 
out, and the Captain agreed. 
There was nothing left to do 
but to leave her until the snow 
lifted and a relief ship could 
find her way to them; it went 
against the grain as a seaman, 
but nothing could bs gained 
by remaining on board. He 
climbed last into a rocking 
boat and sat as if in a dream 
as he was pulled towards the 
shore. 

Again The Five Brothers 
opened the Rug Miser’s door ; 
this time he had the ship’s 
Captain with him. 

“From our village,’ 
announced 
Ossarea.”’ 

‘“‘ May you soon be betiter,”’ 
murmured the Captain as he 
caught sight of the Rug Miser’s 
face, which had swollen to a 
great size. The Rug Miser felt 
better, for the room was full 
of warmth and his corner was 
piled with things he had col- 
lected. A genial feeling of 
good fellowship crept over him, 
and he waved the Captain with 
a magnificent gesture to the 
heap of blankets. He groped 
under the inverted heating box 
and brought forth the chickpea 
soup. 

“Tt has stopped snowing,’’ 
said The Five Brothers as he 
cut bread and busied himself 


he 
proudly, ‘ from 
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with hospitality ; ‘* tomorrow 
it will be fine, for I do not 
believe that there will be wind.” 

The Rug Miser spoke with 
difficulty, but he felt human 
and benevolent, a mood which 
had not been on him since he 
left Asia Minor ten years before. 
He directed The Five Brothers’ 
attention to a cupboard in 
which was a small store of 
monastic wine and a bottle 
of raki. The Captain began to 
feel that his actions had not 
been misdirected when he de- 
cided to leave the ship; there 
was something, after all, in 
meeting @ compatriot on a 
lonely shore. 


The relief ship arrived the 
next day to find a world full of 
sunshine and rapidly melting 
snow. The Captain and crew 
of the distressed steamer had 
returned to her at dawn. She 
was poised on the rocks at 
an uncomfortable angle which 
Demetri marvelled at as he lay 
off ready to go for the pas- 
sengers when the time came 
and she was afloat again. The 
sea had lost its calm, and was 
covered with lively waves, and 
monks from the nearest mon- 
asteries and sketes rocked 
among them, for they had 
come to reinforce the village 
fleet of boats in case necessity 
arose. It was a busy, inspiring 
scene, and village housewives 
beamed goodwill and satis- 
faction from their doorways, 
and told each other how indeed, 
once again, the Virgin had done 
her best for all. 
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A PERSONAL ACCOUNT. 


BY W. R. T. 


THE night of the 30th May 
1935 at Quetta was cool and 
fresh. It certainly caused no 
foreboding of the calamity to 
come. I escaped at a reasonable 
hour from the guest-night I had 
attended and called for my 
wife who was playing bridge 
with friends, and whom I found 
equally pleased at the prospect 
of a restful night in a week filled 
with dances and other enter- 
tainment. 

In common with sixty thou- 
sand other sleepers we were 
given no warning. An officer 


at the Staff College, and so not 
in the area of the greatest 


shock, told me that he was 
awake at the time and heard 
the dull roar of the approaching 
earthquake. He is of a calm 
temperament and accustomed 
to the frequent minor tremors 
that occur in various parts of 
India, and did not move from 
his bed until the main shock 
was on him. Everyone else 
with whom I have spoken, 
however, woke to much the 
same conditions, varied only 
by the intensity of the shock, 
which was extremely local in 
its effects. There was no 
question in anyone’s mind of 
what had happened. One 
shouted ‘“ Earthquake,’ and 
bolted for the door, if, indeed, 
a door remained to bolt for. 
I seized my wife from her bed 


and across mine with the in- 
tention of escaping through my 
dressing-room. As we stag- 
gered to our feet, however, we 
realised that the roof was falling 
on al! sides except immediately 
above our heads. Hopelessly 
we sat down again on my bed 
expecting the end of everything 
each second. To describe 
the intense and continuous 
upheaval as resembling the 
motion of a ship in a storm 
would be most inadequate. 
One felt as if the whole house 
had been picked up by a giant 
and violently shaken. The 
noise was tremendous. It 
seemed to us to last for several 
minutes, and although twenty 
seconds is the time officially 
accepted, it is difficult even 
now to believe that it was no 
longer. The situation appeared 
to be hopeless, and I fear my 
wits failed me to the extent of 
forgetting the only possible 
action we might have taken : 
to get inside the archway of 
the nearest doorway. 

At last the upheaval stopped, 
a8 suddenly as it had begun. 
We were alive and unhurt, 
greatly to our astonishment, 
but it seemed impossible that 
our small boy, aged 64 years, 
and his nurse, sleeping in the 
farther end of the bungalow, 
could have escaped also. I 
held my wife by the arm as 
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we stumbled and groped our 
way in pitch darkness over the 
piles of masonry and shattered 
furniture, through the remains 
of the drawing-room and dining- 
room to the nursery door. It 
was wedged fast with débris 
on either side. We shouted to 
the nurse, but no answer came, 
and we feared the worst. My 
hand found an electric-light 
switch on a still standing 
wall, and I made a futile 
attempt to turn it on. We 
shouted again and tried to get 
outside the house and round to 
the nursery window; but we 
were lost in the darkness and 
the pile of ruins. Suddenly 
Elsie, the nurse, answered from 
behind us. Were they safe ? 


We could not distinguish what 
she said in her excitement. 
“T’m all right.” 


Suddenly, 
Our hearts died; that meant 
she had not got the boy. ‘ And 
John?” We yelled at her, I 
suppose, and she could not 
understand. At last, ‘ He’s 
here with me, safe.’”’ The 
relief was tremendous. All 
that remained was to get out- 
side ourselves. Not quite so 
easy a8 it may sound. ‘‘ Where 
are you?” “I’m here.” 
‘¢ Where’s here ? we can’t find 
our way out.” At last, “I’m 
outside the dining-room ver- 
andah,’’ and we had escaped. 
John had saved himself and 
Elsie. They slept in a small 
night nursery off the larger 
room, John’s bed being beside 
a window protected by a wire- 
gauze frame. None of us had 
realised except John that this 
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framework was hinged and 
could be opened ; but he, who 
must have played with it many 
times when he should have 
been going to sleep, knew all 
about it. When Elsie cried out 
at the first shock, he said, 
“Why don’t we get out by the 
window ?’”’ and proceeded to 
do so without further argu- 
ment. ‘Come on,” he called, 
and she followed. Every square 
inch of the roof and ceiling of 
the day nursery fell through. 

I suppose all this took no 
longer than four or five minutes, 
certainly much less time than 
I can take to relate it. It 
seemed hours. Outside, our 
servants were arriving from 
their quarters. All were safe 
except the cook, who was 
absent and slept with his family 
in the city. My wife said at 
once, “* The dogs!’ My or- 
derly had an electric torch. I 
took it and went to find them. 
They were both standing by 
my bedside, where we had 
sat during the shock. In 
the four larger rooms of the 
house it proved to be the only 
spot in which anyone could 
have remained with safety. 

With the help of the orderly’s 
torch, he and I returned again 
to collect wraps and warm 
clothing. We took blankets 
from my bed and coats from a 
cupboard lying on the floor. 
My wife’s bed was covered 
with bricks and broken glass 
and a heavy wardrobe smashed 
across it. The nursery was un- 
approachable. I broke open 
the storeroom door. The walls 
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were standing, but the stores 
were in a heap on the floor. I 
found a bottle of whisky un- 
broken and a tin of cigarettes. 
As I passed I saw my bearer, 
apparently engaged in salving 
my wife’s evening shoes. 
Outside, someone had found 
a hurricane lantern. It was a 
moonless night and, except for 
the lantern, pitch dark. Put- 
ting on coats over our night 
clothes, and leaving the blan- 
kets with the nurse and child, 
my wife and I ran to the house 
of friends next door, using the 
orderly’s torch to guide us. 
As we went, we could hear a 
few shouts, but could see no 
one, and we felt that most of 
our friends and the other in- 
habitants of Quetta must surely 
be killed. All was darkness in 
the garden, and we could hear 
no sound from the wreckage 
of the house. My wife said, 
‘“‘ They’re buried inside.’”’ She 
knew their bedroom, and we 
clambered over its ruins. Once 
we stumbled up to our knees 
in a quagmire, caused by a 
burst pipe. Suddenly at 
the back of the house we 
saw @ light and heard voices. 
The husband came to us. He 
had just pulled out his wife, 
who had been buried. Her 
arm was broken, he thought, 
and he feared further injuries. 
We discussed hurriedly what 
could be done: presumably 
the hospitals and all other 
buildings were in the same 
condition as our Own houses. 
The husband went to look for 
a doctor, my wife for bandages, 


and I decided I must get to my 
regiment. 

In our garden we found 
friends, the S——s, who had 
come over to help us, bringing 
their nurse and two small 
children. I collected a few 
more blankets, and, leaving 
the women and children to- 
gether, S——— and I went off 
in our cars, both of which 
were undamaged through hav- 
ing been left for the night in 
front of our houses. As [I 
drove off, my wife begged me 
to see on my way if the H——-s 
were safe, and this I proceeded 
to do. Their house was a 
shambles. Some men with a 
lantern were busy in the centre 
of the ruin and had just found 
the small daughter of the 
house, aged 11, buried. Her 
head had been freed and she 
was alive and talking sensibly, 
though, naturally, very fright- 
ened. When we had extricated 
her, we found she was almost 
unhurt. H told me later 
that, while we were working, 
he had thought I was the 
sweeper. Mrs H had also 
been buried, and the nurse, an 
elderly woman of character 
and resource, had saved the 
baby, although bruised and 
otherwise hurt herself. I took 
the women and children back 
to our garden, now resembling 
a refugee centre, and hastened 
to my regiment. 

As I drove the mile or so to 
the lines, I could see by means 
of the headlights that the 
buildings were less damaged. 
It was now only fifteen to 
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twenty minutes from the first 
shock, but the men had fallen 
in and were ready to march. 
Tools had been distributed, 
and the 0.0. and Adjutant 
had just left on a hasty 
reconnaissance. The lines 
were almost intact and no one 
had suffered. One company 
was sent off to the Civil Station, 
and the remainder given a 
rendezvous where the Canton- 
ment joined Bruce Road, the 
central city thoroughfare and 
the only one of any breadth in 
that crowded area. The men 
set off at the double, those 
officers with cars preceding 
them to get some idea sal the 
tasks before us. 

It is necessary here to give 
some description of the track 
followed by the earthquake 
and of the general lay-out of 
Quetta Cantonment and city. 
Kalat State, to the south, 
largely desert or sparsely popu- 
lated, but with the two small 
towns of Mastung and Kalat, 
received the full effect of the 
shock, which continued into 
the Quetta valley from where 
it joins Kalat at the Lak Pass. 
This valley, running to the 
north, with small villages in- 
creasing in number near Quetta, 
15 miles from the Pass, was 
ravaged for 30 miles. Quetta 
itself, covering an area of some 
25 square miles, is on the 
eastern side of the valley. 
Dividing Quetta is a small 
watercourse, the fateful Duranni 
Nala. To the south of this lay 
the Civil Station, the city, and 
a small portion of the Canton- 
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ment containing officers’ houses, 
but no lines or barracks. The 
R.A.F. lines were a small de- 
tached area to the west. To 
the north stands by far the 
greater portion of the Canton- 
ment and all the lines of the 
troops. (I use the verbs ‘lay’ 
and ‘stands’ advisedly: they 
describe almost exactly the 
state of those two divisions of 
Quetta from the morning of 
3lst May.) The intensity of 
the shock was probably at its 
greatest in the civil lines and 
the R.A.F. lines, and only 
slightly less in the city and the 
small southern portion of the 
Cantonment. The complete de- 
vastation of the city was ac- 
counted for by its nature, a 
warren of narrow streets 
crowded with jerry-built houses, 
which fell in one immense heap 
like a pack of cards. From 
the Duranni Nala northwards 
through the Cantonment the 
degree of havoc rapidly de- 
creases, culminating at the 
Staff College to the north-east, 
whichis unharmed. Our bunga- 
low was, unfortunately, in the 
southern portion of the Canton- 
ment adjoining the civil lines. 
The Army, as represented in 
Quetta, has been given a great 
deal of praise in the Press of 
the world, and the work of its 
officers and men, together with 
that of the surviving civil 
officers and the ladies of the 
garrison, has been adequately 
recognised with honours and 
decorations. There has been 
also the usual campaign of 
calumny and misrepresentation 
c 
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in that portion of the Indian 
Press, the political animosity 
of which exceeds anything con- 
ceivable to the Englishman 
outside India. The Army did 
appreciate thesituation quickly, 
and it did deal with it effec- 
tively. Beyond that it acted 
merely aS one might expect 
from an efficient organisation 
directed by an efficient com- 
mander. There were, in fact, 
many resources unusual in 
such emergencies. A large staff 
was available to organise the 
work, owing to the presence 
in the station of the Head- 
quarters of Western Command 
and Baluchistan District and 
of the Staff College instructors 
and students. Twelve thousand 
disciplined troops were un- 
touched by the catastrophe and 
immediately at hand. Supplies, 
ordnance and medical stores, 
and mechanical and animal 
transport were held for other 
eventualities, and probably in 
excess of those in any other 
station in India. With the 
civil administration non-exist- 
ent through casualties, the 
Army took the opportunity 
with which it was presented. 
Arriving on the outskirts of 
the city at perhaps 3.45 a.m., 
we could see, our eyes now 
accustomed to the darkness, 
that the devastation was ap- 
palling. A control post had 
already been established on the 
Club lawn ‘by the Commanding 
Officer of the West Yorkshire 
Regiment, and from this was 
developed rapidly the organi- 
sation which took charge of all 
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work of rescue and adminis- 
tration generally in the days to 
come, the Club lawn remaining 
as the site of headquarters. I 
went with a portion of my 
regiment to fight one of the 
several fires which had broken 
out and to attempt to confine 
it to the area in which it was 
already established. It was 
obvious that this could be done 
only by clearing all inflammable 
material from the small streets 
on all four sides of the area. 
Fortunately there was little 
wind, but what there was 
appeared variable, and I ex- 
pected it to change more defi- 
nitely and to increase after 
dawn. The men available were 
not nearly sufficient for the 
task, so we put the majority 
on the side of Bruce Road, 
which had petrol pumps along 
its pavements. Gradually, as 
the first hasty organisation was 
elaborated, more troops ar- 
rived, having been relieved by 
other units from their original 
tasks. The fire varied in its 
intensity, now blazing as it 
caught a shop full of station- 
ery and photographic goods, 
now smouldering slowly as it 
searched out the woodwork 
in the heaps of brick and 
masonry. Puny regimental fire 
engines began to arrive from 
cantonments, and one more 
effective with a party of ord- 
nance warrant officers from the 
arsenal. Two undamaged hy- 
drants were uncovered and 
feeble streams of water directed 
on the flames ; more often the 
amateur firemen had to soak 
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areas adjacent to the blaze, or, 
standing on smouldering ruins, 
to pour water from above until 
the smoke all but asphyxiated 
them. 

The great majority of the 
men, however, were engaged 
in trying to confine the fire 
rather than to quell it, and 
in rescuing those who were 
buried within or close to its 
area. To search in a hap- 
hazard fashion in the wilderness 
of ruins was, of course, hopeless, 
and it was here that the un- 
injured inhabitants: of the city 
were useful. In many cases 
accurate details of the exact 
position of large families were 
obtained from one individual. 
As the men worked feverishly 
against the advancing flames, 
feeble groans would come from 
below, and often, although it 
was known where a survivor 
lay, it took a dozen men an 
hour or more to remove the 
mass of heavy débris covering 
him, possibly to find him com- 
pletely unhurt. Corpses of 
adults, smashed beyond recog- 
nition, were extracted, together 
with children apparently but 
slightly injured. Babies were 
found who had been protected 
by the bodies of their dead 
parents; but some had been 
smothered. On the whole the 
proportion of the living to the 
dead was surprising, perhaps 
because the living could often 
direct our efforts. Dead, in- 
jured, and uninjured were all 
caked with grey mud and dust 
and looked like ghosts; a few 
of the officers directing the 
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work, whose houses had fallen, 
presented a similar appearance. 
Soon after daylight the 
second shock occurred. There 
was a general scramble to get 
out of the way of masonry 
still standing, but beyond this, 
work did not cease for a 
moment. I saw the pillars 
of a large shop-front, standing 
surprisingly in the midst of 
desolation, sway backwards and 
forwards like a pendulum. A 
party of men were working be- 
neath it, and hurried to safety, 
but it settled finally in its 
original position. Stones and 
bricks fell here and there, but 
no one in my regiment was 
hurt. Thereafter, shocks con- 
tinued at intervals of two or 
three hours, and one took 
no notice of them. The troops, 
British and Indian, worked 
tirelessly. The work was ex- 
hausting in the extreme, but 
one soon learnt the astonishing 
energy of which human beings 
are capable in emergency. I 
honestly believe that most in- 
dividuals of the Quetta garrison 
put in as much work in the 
first forty-eight hours after the 
earthquake a8 an average 
labourer in a fortnight, and 
their efforts in the succeeding 
days were as praiseworthy. 
Throughout that morning, 
while the troops displayed 
such remarkable energy, the 
majority of the uninjured 
inhabitants of the city did 
absolutely nothing. Many, 
indeed, helped to dig for their 
own relatives and were in- 
valuable in locating them, but 
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I saw no instance of anyone 
helping a neighbour. Some, 
of course, were stunned by the 
shock or by the realisation of 
their loss of relations or pro- 
perty. But hundreds of civil- 
ians sat stolidly watching the 
troops work without raising a 
finger to assist. I tried to force 
some to help, but soon desisted, 
as they gave up immediately 
my back was turned. The 
effect of discipline on Indians 
is well instanced by the con- 
trast between the Indian sol- 
diers and civilians on this 
occasion. The only difficulty 
we had with our troops was 
in keeping parties detailed to 
the work of clearing away 
from that of rescue. Piteous 
appeals for help by stricken 
parents and others were diffi- 
cult to refuse, but our immedi- 
ate and urgent task was to 
control the fire, and we had to 
harden our hearts to demands 
from outside its area. It was 
not, however, easy to make the 
men realise this, and they were 
sometimes directed to work of 
rescue at a distance. Inside 
the fire area I suppose we 
uncovered about a hundred 
corpses or survivors. Occasion- 
ally, after a frenzied search for 
@ supposed buried wife or child, 
we realised that our crafty 
guide was intent on property 
only, possibly that of someone 
else. We could only curse him 
and continue elsewhere. 

Later, one heard several 
stories of rescue work, most of 
which have already been told 
in lectures or in the Press. 
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A remarkable one is that 
of the lance-corporal of the 
West Yorkshire Regiment who, 
noticing that a party of Indian 
troops had been called away 
from work on a buried man, 
continued alone and eventually 
dug him out by his unaided 
efforts late that evening. Some 
of the rescued offered sums of 
money to their rescuers. An 
Indian lady of easy virtue told 
her rescuers of a sum of money, 
which they found, and which 
she presented to them. I 
heard of no serious case of 
looting by soldiers, British or 
Indian, although they had 
countless opportunities. The 
only instance of which I 
know was of two men, not 
engaged on salvage or rescue 
work, who were found in pos- 
session of pieces of cloth worth 
a few rupees. During the fire- 
fighting I was longing for a 
cigarette and had none on me. 
The fire approached a tobac- 
conist’s shop, and we threw the 
contents clear on the roadway. 
I felt with annoyance that 
if I took but one cigarette I 
should be setting an example to 
my men which might lead to 
serious results, and most re- 
luctantly refrained. 

About ten o’clock the height 
of the sun made me realise 
that I had no helmet, and the 
heat of the flames made my 
greatcoat most uncomfortable. 
I had still only pyjamas under- 
neath, the legs soaked and 
about as filthy as my grimy 
face and hands. I took an 
opportunity of returning to my 
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house to change. Elsie was 
there looking for clothes for 
herself and John. She said 
that my wife was working in 
the hospital and that she and 
John were being looked after 
by friends at the Staff College, 
which was undamaged. She 
knew that most of our friends 
were safe, though several were 
injured. Those in the civil 
lines, mainly families of officers 
in the Political Department, 
had suffered worst, and in 
most houses there someone had 
been killed. In one house a 
Political Officer and his wife, 
recently married, had been 
killed, together with the wife’s 
mother. Elsie had heard piteous 
stories of English children found 
dead in the ruins and of a small 
girl whose parents had perished. 
Our cook and his wife had been 
killed in the city, and one of 
the servants who had known 
the house had seen their bodies. 
I had no time for more than 
hasty inquiries, and, having 
changed, returned to the city. 
About 1 P.M. my battalion 
was relieved by gunners and 
we were told to rendezvous at 
the Olub. We had been 
allotted the unpleasant but 
urgent task of burning and 
burying the dead, and I was 
detailed to take charge of a 
burial party at a place some 
five miles outside Quetta. We 
had a hasty meal and marched 
off, arriving about 3 p.m. I 
feared the hundred or so men 
with me would be unequal to 
the work of disposing of the 
large number of bodies which 
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were already arriving, but they 
worked tirelessly and with great 
rapidity. Hindu and Sikh 
corpses are invariably cremated 
on funeral pyres, Mohamme- 
dans are buried. At first 
wood was not forthcoming, 
and I made anxious inquiries 
whether in the circumstances 
it was essential to burn the 
Hindus. My Hindu and Sikh 
Officers agreed that, if the 
wood did not arrive by night- 
fall, it would be better to bury 
them than to leave them ex- 
posed, but fortunately the 
problem was solved by the 
arrival of numbers of lorries 
laden with firewood from the 
supply depot. We soon dis- 
covered that it was not only 
more economical of labour but 
essential in the short time 
available to burn or bury large 
numbers together. From 50 
to 200 Mohammedans, with 
sometimes a supposed Chris- 
tian or a Chinaman, were buried 
in one grave. On most of the 
Hindu pyres fifty corpses were 
burnt together. This was neces- 
sary a8 it takes nearly half a 
ton of wood to burn one man 
but not much over a ton to 
burn fifty, and it was quite 
impossible to burn singly the 
hundreds of Sikh and Hindu 
corpses: which arrived every 
few minutes on mule-carts and 
lorries, piled as high as possible. 
I had special parties of men of 
all three religions to examine 
and dispose of the bodies of 
their own co-religionists after 
unloading the carts. They 
performed their horrible task 
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without a murmur of com- 
plaint. Once, indeed, a few 
days later, a wretched sepoy, 
vomiting and overwrought, hit 
his Indian officer, who had told 
him to continue with a gas- 
mask, but, with this one excep- 
tion, all worked uncomplain- 
ingly. I saw two men attempt- 
ing to drag a huge corpse by 
the arms. An indignant Indian 
officer ordered them to carry 
him more reverently. ‘“ But 
he is very heavy,’’ they said. 
“Yes, and you’ll be equally 
heavy yourselves one day,” 
said the officer. ‘Carry him 
properly.” I suppose we 
buried or burnt about five 
hundred corpses before dark. 
It was necessary to remove all 
jewellery and ornaments from 
the female corpses, as the local 
villagers would have undoubt- 
edly ravaged the graves and 
the remains of the pyres if we 
had not done so. These were 
collected and taken charge of 
by a civilian subordinate of 
the Political Department. Most 
corpses arriving were covered 
with blankets, and these were 
carefully wrapped round them 
before they were buried or 
burned. It was pathetic to 
see Sepoys carrying tiny bundles 
and placing them beside the 
larger ones. Of all the hundreds 
buried, only one was followed 
to his grave by a human being, 
a servant following his dead 
Hindu master to be able to tell 
the relatives in the far United 
Provinces that he had himself 
performed the last rites and 
had set a light to the pyre. He 
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was indignant that we could 
not provide a separate pyre, 
but it was quite impossible to 
do so. A dog followed a cart 
piled high with corpses, jump- 
ing up towards a pair of 
protruding feet. My men drove 
it off and I let them, as it 
seemed kinder. It made 
several attempts to return, 
and then sat down a short 
distance away and howled 
dismally. One woman was 
discovered alive amidst a heap 
of dead bodies in a lorry. It 
was difficult to be certain, as 
for some time we could feel no 
pulse, but we eventually dis- 
covered definite signs of life 
and hurried her back in a lorry 
to hospital, where I believe 
she died next day. In every 
other case rigor mortis had 
commenced. 

By dusk we had disposed of 
all the bodies that we had 
received, but two cartloaids 
arrived very late, and we had 
to leave them as it was too 
dark to separate the Hindus 
and Mohammedans. I had to 
place an unfortunate guard to 
keep jackals away from the 
bodies, which were already 
unpleasant. The remainder of 
my men bivouacked in the 
open, up-wind. I had been 
warned that large bodies of 
tribesmen were attempting to 
enter Quetta for loot and that 
cavalry and tanks would patrol 
all night in all directions, with 
strong infantry piquets around 
cantonments and the civil lines. 
We therefore bivouacked in as 
small a space as possible, with 
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sentries on each corner. After 
dark I returned to Quetta for 
an hour or two and proceeded 
to look for my wife. After a 
long search I found her in the 
British Military Hospital. She 
was exhausted, but I had diffi- 
culty in persuading her to come 
back to our house, or rather to 
where our house had once stood, 
for some food. The hospital 
was already wonderfully _or- 
ganised, tents occupied every 
spare yard of ground, and many 
voluntary workers were helping 
to nurse and to distribute food 
and blankets. I saw several 
friends who had been injured. 
All made light of their injuries, 
but from the strained expression 
on every face it was difficult to 
know who was seriously hurt. 
John and Elsie were being well 
cared for at the Staff College, 
and my wife was also to spend 
the night with friends outside 
the worst area. My anxiety 
for them thus being relieved, 
we had a hasty meal of tinned 
food together, and I returned 
to my men. 

That night we had little rest. 
There were shocks at intervals 
of about two hours, and at 
each shock my Mohammedan 
sepoys murmured a prayer. I 
knew that little further damage 
could be caused, but I felt 
uncomfortable and anxious 
about my family. We were up 
before daybreak, and corpses 
began to arrive in large numbers 
as soon as it was light. About 
two hundred buffaloes had been 
collected from the outskirts of 
the city and put with their 
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herdsmen in @ spinney close to 
my burial ground. The herds- 
men deserted them during the 
night, and at dawn they broke 
out in all directions. Realising 
their value as a milk supply, I 
sent parties to round them up, 
and was helped by some cavalry 
sowars from a control post 
nearby. I had no men to 
spare for this work, however, 
and sent urgent requests to 
Quetta for the herdsmen to be 
collected and sent back to their 
charges. Soon an officer in the 
Agricultural Department ar- 
rived with lorries and a written 
authority to another battalion 
to supply a guard for the 
herdsmen, should they be diffi- 
cult to persuade: he had 
heard they were very truculent. 
He could not find the unit to 
supply the guard, so I lent him 
an Indian officer and three men, 
all I could spare. An hour later 
the lorries returned with forty 
or fifty herdsmen. I collected 
them and made a short speech. 
I rather spread myself, and I 
thought that I was being firm 
and impressive. I said that 
martial law had been pro- 
claimed and that, whilst no 
one behaving himself would be 
harmed, if they gave trouble 
it would be necessary to enforce 
my orders. (I was not really 
sure what I meant, or how far 
I could act.) Immediately the 
whole crowd were on their knees 
or touching my feet. I felt 
extremely foolish. They were 
not only harmless but only too 
anxious to do everything they 
were told. They had gone 
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away only to look after their 
families. I did my best to make 
amends by obtaining transport 
to bring the families to them, 
unfortunately not altogether 
with the approval of the 
ladies, who seemed to prefer 
the refugee camps or their 
ruined homes to their husbands’ 
company. 

That night I was allowed to 
go back to cantonments, and 
went at once to find my wife. 
This took a long time, but 
eventually I discovered that 
she had been transferred to the 
Indian Military Hospital. This 
was a very different affair to 
its British counterpart. The 
number of injured was appal- 
ling; they covered every 
yard in a large area, and it was 
difficult to tread one’s way 
through the acres of stretchers. 
There was work for fifty times 
the ordinary staff, and even 
the preliminary organisation 
and the separation of the 
various types of cases were 
very big tasks. It was im- 
possible to dress the wounds 
of all more than once in the 
first two days. Operating tents 
had sprung up to the limit of 
the equipment and the capacity 
of the doctors, nurses, and 
voluntary helpers available, and 
doctors operated throughout 
every minute of daylight, 
snatching hasty meals when 
they could, or doing without. 
It was like a battlefield, and it 
seemed impossible that all could 
be attended to or that sufficient 
doctors could arrive in time to 
undertake the hundreds of 
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major operations necessary. My 
wife, was working in an operat- 
ing tent, and I waited for her 
to finish. She would not come 
away until the surgeons could 
no longer see to work. I had 
seen some unpleasant sights 
during the last two days, but 
my wife’s duties were much 
worse than my own. One soon 
became comparatively callous 
to the dead, no matter how 
unsightly, but not to the appal- 
ling suffering of the living. My 
wife and other volunteers 
worked for 12-13 hours daily 
for the first few days, and later, 
when reliefs were organised, 
for 8 hours. Each worked 
throughout in the tent in which 
she had started and generally 
under the same doctor, so as 
to get the advantage of the 
experience she was gaining 
daily. My wife and the friend 
with her therefore remained 
in the same operating tent, 
pulling fractured limbs, remov- 
ing those severed, and doing 
the other gruesome duties of 
nursing sisters and orderlies. 
Other British women were 
cheerfully doing the work 
of the most menial Indian 
servants. My wife normally 
cannot stand the sight of 
blood. She and M-——, her 
companion, were green in the 
face and ready to drop from 
exhaustion. I brought them 
back and made them drink 
neat whisky, under protests 
from M. , who is almost a 
teetotaller. 

For several days I carried 
on with the work of burial and 
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burning. My wife spent all 
her time at the hospital. Many 
of the poorest sufferers, she 
said, persuaded their equally 
ignorant friends to remove 
splints and bandages when in 
pain, and they were difficult 
to control or to cope with. 
Some showed great fortitude. 
One man refused an anesthetic 
for the setting of a particularly 
bad fracture. He was afraid, 
he said, of being sick in the 
presence of the memsahibs. 
Many were very grateful for 
the work and care of the 
doctors and nurses. One man, 
a Brahmin, the strictest and 
most orthodox of all Hindus, 
was 80 impressed with the 
Christian spirit of the service 
of others that he changed his 
religion. At least one other 
Hindu became a voluntary 
convert, but, in his case, I 
believe he had contemplated 
doing so before the earthquake. 
The majority of the poorer 
and more ignorant sufferers 
accepted the attentions they 
received much a8 animals look 
to humans to help them when 
in pain. Disinterested service 
of others, almost unknown to 
them and conspicuously absent 
in their own kind in the city, 
seemed to them natural to 
Sahibs, and they showed no 
surprise ; a pertinent reminder 
that the tradition of our rule in 
India is not entirely one of 
self-interest. 

On the fifth day after the 
earthquake sanitary conditions 
made it essential to clear the 
city of the hundreds of poor 
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‘squatters,’ who pathetically 
refused to leave what had been 
their homes. Nearly all the 
garrison of Quetta were re- 
quired for this operation. A 
widely deployed line of troops, 
nearly two miles in extent, 
slowly advanced, moving men, 
women, children, and animals 
before them on to a similar but 
stationary cordon on the far 
side, whence all were despatched 
to the refugee camps. In this 
drive we rounded up many 
more buffaloes and sent them 
to join their fellows. Lorry 
transport was provided to carry 
movable property, and all had 
been warned beforehand, but 
many and various excuses were 
tried to obtain permission to 
go back through our line. 

I had occasion to visit the 
city about a fortnight later, 
when attempting to salve our 
battalion fire-engine, which we 
had lent to another unit when 
we were moved from the city 
on the first day. The con- 
ditions were less unpleasant 
than I had expected, and the 
pad over my mouth and nose 
was sufficient protection. I 
saw, however, some gruesome 
sights, including cats devouring 
a human corpse. By then the 
whole city was enclosed by a 
barbed-wire fence and guarded 
at intervals by soldiers. 

Attempts were made by 
tribesmen and others to enter 
Quetta for the purpose of loot- 
ing. On the first day after the 
earthquake a cavalry patrol 
turned back a large number 
who arrived in motor-buses and 
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lorries. The first train to reach 
Quetta was full of what ap- 
peared to be the riff-raff of 
Karachi and Hyderabad intent 
on loot, with probably a few 
genuine and anxious relatives 
of sufferers. They were re- 
turned without being permitted 
to detrain, and control posts 
were established on the railway 
as well as the roads. Later, a 
few small gangs of tribesmen or, 
possibly, local ruffians  at- 
tempted to enter Quetta at 
night. Troops patrolled the 
roads wearing rubber - soled 
shoes and moving silently, and 
were an effective deterrent. 
One night, when visiting guards 
with the aid of a feeble torch, 
I was nearly bayoneted by my 
own men posted on the ruins 
of the Imperial Bank. At- 
tempts had been made to 
distract their attention to one 
side, and they had seen two 
men approach from the other. 
Two nights later a sentry on 
the same place fired on a 
marauding gang. 

Shocks continued for months 
after the earthquake, and there 
are still occasional tremors. At 
first they were at intervals of 
a few hours only, but gradually 
they became less frequent. Only 
one seemed really severe, at 
3 P.M. on the Sunday after the 
first shock. This rocked all 
buildings visibly and occasioned 
a huge landslide on a nearby 
mountain.. Many who watched 
were convinced that the entire 
mountain had actually fallen, 
and refused to be persuaded 
otherwise until the dust cleared 
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some hours later. No damage 
was done, chiefly, I suspect, 
because all that could be shaken 
down by any earthquake had 
fallen in the first shock. 

I think I was more frightened 
one night about a week after 
the earthquake than I had been 
when it actually happened. 
My wife and I were sleeping 
at different ends of a small 
tent. A sharp tremor woke 
me with a start, and I lived 
through the first shock again, 
I thought I was in the house, 
and grabbed again for my wife 
on her bed to my left. Of 
course, I found nothing and 
fell out of bed. For a moment 
I believe I thought that the 
earth had opened and swallowed 
me. 

About a fortnight after the 
earthquake Elsie and John left 
for England, having been 
granted a free passage by 
the Indian Government. Most 
British women and children 
showed signs of the strain, and 
the measures for their evacua- 
tion were prompt and effective. 
My wife was also given a 
passage, but preferred to wait 
until I was able to accompany 
her on short leave. By this 
time all Indian refugees who 
had homes to go to had left, 
and the hospitals had been 
cleared. A large refugee camp, 
however, existed for months 
afterwards, chiefly for those 
who had no homes or relations 
elsewhere in India. 

On the Sunday before we 
left we went with some others 
to Mastung in Kalat State. It 
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presented a sight with which 
we were now but too familiar. 
We saw the ruins of the houses 
of the Political Agent and 
Assistant Political Agent. The 
latter, with whom we had 
spent a pleasant week-end be- 
fore the earthquake, had been 
on tour and so had escaped ; 
his wife, visiting in Quetta, had 
been slightly injured. A small 
dachshund had been dug out 
from the ruins four days later, 
unhurt and delighted to be 
free. The Political Agent, a 
man of slim build, had escaped 
from the shambles of the front 
portion of his house through 
a small glass window which 
seemed scarcely big enough to 
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receive a human head. We 
visited a fissure in the ground 
which extended unbroken for 
70 miles throughout the length 
of the State. At the point 
where we saw it, it was not 
impressive, and we only dis- 
covered it by the withered 
vegetation along its length. 

We had feared that our elder 
boy, at school in England, 
would have spent anxious days 
terrified for our safety. We 
heard from him before we left 
Quetta. ‘“ Dear Mummy and 
Daddy,” he wrote, “I hear 
you have had an earthquake. 
I am third this week. I have 
two tulips out in my garden 
and another is in bud.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF PRICKLY PEAR IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY GEORGE BERRIE. 


In the window of a Regent 
Street florist there is a healthy 
potted specimen of the common 
opuntia, or prickly pear. When 
I told the shop assistant that 
it had, in Australia, overrun 
an area larger than Yorkshire, 
his smile was a polite invitation 
to ‘tell him another.’ His 
scepticism was quite under- 
standable ; for no one who had 
not seen this vegetable curse 
in its zenith, who had not 
squandered money and sweat 
in attempting to cope with it, 
could have the faintest idea of 
its threat to a country, or what 
its recent destruction has meant 
in reclaimed territory or added 
productive wealth. 

Imagine—if you can—areas 
of mountain, forest, and plain, 
most of them fertile, many of 
them rich, ting twelve 
million acres, covered with an 
impenetrable wall of cactus 
varying from three to six feet 
in height. This country had 
been written off the depart- 
mental maps of Southern 
Queensland and Northern New 
South Wales as irretrievably 
lost. The wealth of the Bank 
of England could not have 
reclaimed it. In addition, 
millions of acres of adjoining 
country were rapidly being 
overrun. The cost of destroy- 
ing even partially infested land 
was often more than the value 
of the land when cleared. It 


could only be used for cattle 
breeding, and as agentsinspread- 
ing pear, cattle are among 
the worst offenders. A half- 
eaten leaf dropped a few yards 
away from the parent bunch 
speedily rivalled it in size and 
vigour. Seeds were distributed 
through excreta far and wide. 
Beyond a natural preference 
for the richest soil, pear was 
impartial. It covered dense 
forest and the tops of stony 
mountains just as thoroughly 
as it did the open plain. 

It does not seem to be known 
exactly when or why prickly 
pear was introduced into Aus- 
tralia, but there is a belief that 
it owes its presence to an at- 
tempt to establish a cochineal 
industry about a hundred years 
ago. The Hunter River district 
in New South Wales appears to 
have been its cradle. It was 
kept in check by small setitle- 
ment on the fertile areas there, 
but it soon spread to less 
valuable mountain country. 
There it thrived, but it was not 
until it was taken to Queens- 
land that prickly pear came 
into its real kingdom. The 
distance from the Hunter River 
to the Darling Downs is some 
five hundred miles. The bulk 
of the intervening country has 
never carried pear at all, so it 
may be assumed that man’s 
hand was again at work. There 
is a popular legend to the effect 
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that a Darling Downs farmer 
grew a hedge of it round his 
house and discharged one of 
his hands for neglecting to 
water it when in its early 
growing stage! At last, be- 
coming alarmed at its spread- 
ing powers, he chopped the 
hedge down and threw several 
drayloads of it into a creek 
nearby. Thence, floodwaters 
carried it to the heads of the 
Condamine and Moonie Rivers, 
and time did the rest. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to 
understand the public and pri- 
vate apathy which allowed such 
a scourge to become rooted. 
But in the days of its infancy 
that particular corner of South- 
ern Queensland was little sought 
after. It carried almost uni- 
formly a heavy growth of 
timber, and, as it stood, was 
of small grazing value although 
the soil was good and rainfall 
favourable. Settlement natu- 
rally made to the open plains. 
The areas watered by the Con- 
damine and Moonie Rivers were 
also dingo-infested, and con- 
sequently given over to cattle. 
For cattle, prickly pear was 
considered a good standby in 
drought time. It was not until 
it made its attack on the sheep 
stations and the open plains 
that it became a real problem. 
By then it was many years 
too late, and the completion 
of its destruction beyond 
the financial powers of any 


Government. By dealing with 


it resolutely in its earliest 
stages, holders of valuable land 
kept their areas clean, but the 
spread of seeds by fruit-eating 





birds—more especially the emu 
—made constant vigilance 
necessary. In vain the Queens- 
land Government offered sub- 
stantial rewards for cheap 
methods of destruction, threw 
open partially infested country 
on the easiest terms, and passed 
laws compelling eradication. 
But few people with capital 
were prepared to spend it on 
clearing pear, especially when 
they knew that they would be 
ringed around by others who, 
despite the obligations of their 
leases, either would not or 
could not keep them. Con- 
sequently, the only man who 
would tackle a pear problem 
was the one with a strong back 
and—it was usually conceded 
—a weak brain. While the 
country generally held up its 
hands, the pear took triumphant 
possession of large areas of 
Northern New South Wales and 
extended its outposts into the 
coast and central districts of 
Queensland. 

Had these localities been 
specially suited for cultivation, 
something might have been 
done to arrest the invasion. 
But in the main they were 
grazing areas, and in any case 
Queensland at that time pos- 
sessed few born cultivators of 
the soil, It was a pastoral State, 
and its people were pastorally 
minded. There were instances 
of a successful farmer clearing 
pear land and keeping it clean 
by continuous cultivation. In 
clearing the timber from his 
land, he burnt what pear he 
could and he rolled down what 
was left with a heavy log drawn 
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by a bullock team. Then he 
ploughed some more under the 
ground. A stubble fire later 
on checked the inevitable fresh 
growth, and after several such 
cycles he had the pear well in 
hand. Most men, however, who 
attempted this process, merely 
gave the pear they scattered 
an excellent seed-bed, to which 
it took gratefully. 

Poison was called on to play 
its part. It was effective 
enough, but too costly except 
in the case of isolated growth. 
Everyone knew that there was 
a vast fortune waiting for the 
man with a cheap method of 
destruction, but it remained 
unclaimed. The only sure way 
was the primitive one of making 
log straddles and pitchforking 
the chopped-up pear on to them, 
to be burnt later on when some 
of its liquid weight had dis- 
appeared. The ground which 
had carried a pear bunch had 
to be literally raked for fruit 
and leaf segments, and before 
very long it had to be cleaned 
again for fresh growth. On 
timberless land another method 
was to cut the pear and stack 
it in gigantic heaps in the vain 
hope that it would gradually 
rot away. 

At last, science took a hand. 
The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment sent an expedition to 
Central America—whence the 
pear had originally come—in 
the hope of discovering its 
natural enemies. There they 
found them. They also found 
that the cactus was considered 
of value, and that the problem 
was to keep its enemies in 
check. The authorities could 
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not understand the desire to 
exterminate pear, not realising 
that it increased more in a year 
in Australia than it did in five 
in Mexico. Practically all pests 
imported into Australia have 
been delighted with its suit- 
ability. Besides prickly pear, 
we now have the rabbit, hare, 
fox, starling, and sparrow, none 
of which present serious prob- 
lems in their native haunts, 
but all of which Australia could 
very well do without. 

The scientists brought back 
the cochineal insect, a bug, a 
spider, and a caterpillar. These 
four tiny creatures did what all 
the wealth and labour of a 
continent could not. They 
were kept in close captivity for 
several years, partly for pur- 
poses of acclimatisation, but 
mainly because they might 
have in their new home become 
worse problems than the one 
with which they were called in 
to deal. They were tried out 
on every conceivable fodder 
plant before they were set at 
large, but the life-cycle of each 
insect demanded a continuous 
refuge, and the cactus plant 
was the only one offering. It 
is doubtful if even the scientists 
were prepared for such spec- 
tacular success, and men who 
have spent their lives in pear 
country cannot rid themselves 
of a feeling that presently they 
will wake up from a wonderful 
dream. 

The cochineal had been tried 
some years before, but the 
vigour of the pear had been too 
much for it single-handed. For 
dealing with seedling and small 
growth it proved very effective. 
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The Chelidinea bug, greenish 
in colour, in shape and size not 
unlike the ordinary grape bug, 
fed on the leaves and sapped 
some of their vitality. The 
spider—a tiny red insect almost 
invisible to the naked eye— 
attacked the leaf at its most 
vital point, its spine clusters. 
They promptly withered and 
dropped off like dried biscuits. 
Without the caterpillar these 
three might have checked the 
spread of pear, but they could 
never have exterminated it. 
The Cactoblastis Cactorum 
caterpillar—to give him his 
full title—deserves a place on 
Australia’s coat of arms. 

He is a dapper little grub 
about an inch in length when 
full grown and ringed in black 
and yellow. His life-cycle is 
the same as that of a silkworm. 
The moth is an insignificant 
little thing, grey in colour, with 
square tipped wings. At first 
the seasons of its activities 
were autumn and spring— 
mainly the former, but before 
very long Queensland’s climate 
induced hatchings throughout 
the year. The moth deposits 
its eggs on the leaf of the pear, 
in the form of two ‘sticks’ 
about the length and thickness 
of an ordinary pin—each stick 
containing forty to fifty eggs. 
In two to three weeks’ time, 
tiny grubs appear, so tiny that 
they leave the shell of the 
‘stick’ hanging to the pear. 
Their first operation is to spin 
a small protective web, and 
under its cover they bore their 
way into the leaf. Their life 
lasts for several months, and 
while they live they seldom 
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cease to eat. From one leaf 
they follow the joint to the 
next one, and thence to the 
tough fibred branches, and 
what they do not eat they 
poison. I have stamped the 
twelve-inch butt of an old 
bunch into yellow pulp. In 
winter-time they ‘ take the sun’ 
in clusters, and just before the 
cocoon stage they may be seen 
crawling in all directions, seek- 
ing suitable resting - places. 
Every strip of bark, every 
rotten stump, every hollow log, 
even the ceilings of settlers’ 
huts, become the renewing 
ground of this tiny benefac- 
tor to man. The multiplying 
capacity of the Cactoblastis was 
such that if it had taken to 
anything else than pear it 
would have removed vegetation 
from the surface of Australia. 
During the first two years after 
its liberation, progress—though 
noticeable—was slow. During 
the slack seasons of the cocoon 
stage, the pear rallied with its 
annual regrowth, and seedlings 
appeared as before. It was on 
these that the cochineal did 
its best work. The third year 
was the peak period. I re- 
member well an area of several 
thousand acres which for twenty 
years had been impassable to 
anything but serub cattle. 
Three years after the first eggs 
had been placed on its fringe, 
it was possible to ride com- 
fortably all over it. The wall 
of pear had collapsed; _ it 
covered the ground in rotting 
masses, and wherever one ex- 
amined a still standing bunch 
there were caterpillars within 
its leaves. Millions of tons of 
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pear had vanished, and the 
number of caterpillars which 
had attacked it baffles calcu- 
lation. I once counted the 
‘ egg-sticks ’ on a small bunch 
—one which could have been 
chopped up with several strokes 
of a hoe. There were one 
hundred and ten! Roughly 
five thousand caterpillars would 
hatch there. In the earlier 
stages of the attack, Govern- 
ment employees collected eggs 
for distribution. I saw three 
men at work on about a 
hundred acres of scattered pear. 
They walked through it with 
tins, into which they brushed 
the ‘ egg-sticks,’ and they only 
worked on bunches where they 
could see numbers. They left 
many, more than enough to do 
the work of destruction, and in 
ten days they collected twenty 
million eggs. The number was 
estimated with sufficient ac- 
curacy by counting the sticks 
in an ounce weight, and cal- 
culating forty caterpillars to 
the stick. The sticks were 
distributed far and wide. They 
were attached to a square inch 
of paper, and pinned to the 
pear leaves at wide intervals. 
They did the rest. 

During the campaign certain 
interesting facts became ap- 
parent. All the insects did 
their best and quickest work in 
heavily timbered country, and 
the pear on the richest soil 
proved most to their liking. 
In the colder climates the 
Cactoblastis refused to work 
with any vigour, and efforts 
are now in hand to acclimatise 
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him afresh. There are also 
several varieties of pear which 
do not suit his appetite. Cer- 
tain enemies developed, the 
common red or beef ant prov- 
ing one of the worst. For no 
apparent reason, he left certain 
localities with the work half 
done, and settlers began to 
despair. Then he returned to 
the attack, and the regrowth 


of the interregnum soon 
vanished. 
There is still work to be done, 


but as a national problem, 
prickly pear has ceased to be. 
In Southern Queensland and 
Northern New South Wales 
there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of good land now being 
put to productive use, into 
which, a few years ago, a scrub 
bull could scarcely penetrate. 
Today you would have diffi- 
culty in finding a leaf of green 
pear. The ground is littered 
with masses of dry fibre— 
even Cactoblastis could not 
eat that. Over many thousands 
of acres of belar forest the 
timber is being killed merely 
by setting fire to that fibre 
during the heat of summer. 
The first heavy rains of winter 
will cover those burnt areas 
with a thick coat of succulent 
vegetation. In what was con- 
sidered the very heart of the 
prickly pear, a once nearly 
strangled village has, in grati- 
tude, built an Assembly Hall 
to the memory of Cactoblastis. 
To those who knew prickly 
pear as it was, the work of this 
little caterpillar stands as a 
romance of the ages. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


I. HONG KONG SUMMER. 


BY T. A. POWELL. 


THE flying - ants had _ just 
completed their annual mass- 
suicide. Every year, in early 
summer, these useless and in- 
effective creatures give one @ 
whole week’s discomfort; as 
darkness falls every puff of 
wind brings myriads of the 
insects to collect round the 
lights; here they shed their 
wings and drop wriggling into 
the space between one’s neck 
and collar, or die slowly in the 
soup as one sits at dinner. One 
hears a meaty thud—the gecko 
distended with too much easy 
prey has lost his grip on the 
wall and dropped to the floor. 
Now the mosquito season was 
starting. 

As I lay sweltering on a 
camp-bed in my cabin, bare 
legs and feet anointed with 
citronella oil and a fan playing 
on my face, I remembered the 
conversation of an old resident 
whom I had met that after- 
noon: ‘* You’ve got everything 
@ man can want in this colony : 
riding, yachting, bathing, 
dancing, and games of ail 
kinds; cheap, too, with this 
infernal low dollar ; why, there 
isn’t a place like it in the whole 
blinking world.’”’ There was 
some truth in this. For the 


normal man such amusements 
should suffice to fill in his 
leisure hours, but should he 
be a perverse fellow with a 
craving for the chase, one 
unskilled in games and uncouth 
in society, there are more 
congenial places in which he 
could serve. As I dropped to 
sleep I resolved to explore the 
island with the object of finding 
some less learned branch of 
biology which would provide 
healthy exercise and be an 
antidote to my office work in 
the Naval Dockyard. 

My first expedition produced 
a snake. After a long trek 
over the forestry paths I was 
staggering up the southern slope 
of the ridge intent on an iced 
lime-squash at the Peak Hotel, 
when I noticed the tail of a 
snake slowly disappearing into 
a drain-pipe in an embankment 
wall. I knew that he would 
be too slimy and tightly fixed 
to be removed by hand, so I 
clipped a hinged tobacco-tin 
on to his tail. He proved to be 
@ young python about five feet 
long, and his last meal, a 
chicken or a brace of bull frogs, 
had hindered his rapid move- 
ment in the narrow pipe when 
he heard me coming. He came 
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out very reluctantly, and as 
his head appeared I slew him 
with a stick ; not being a snake 
collector I left the carcase in 
the gutter by the hotel while I 
went in to have my drink and 
watch reactions on the ricksha 
coolies. A tall bearded Sikh 
policeman found the body first, 
and discussed the matter with 
his mate. Then the coolies, 
deserting their rickshas and 
carrying-chairs, gathered round 
in a half-circle and stoned it 
from a safe distance. At last, 
amid considerable applause, one 
brave fellow stepped forward, 
seized it by the tail and bore 
it off in triumph to the cook- 
house ! 

My next effort was to wait 
up all night in a friend’s 
garden ; equipped with a shot- 
gun and a thermos full of ship’s 
cocoa, I was commissioned to 
destroy a barking deer which 
had been browsing on his wife’s 
gypsophila. It was very pleas- 
ant and cool sitting there in 
the moonlight, and the sunrise 
was glorious, but there was 
nothing material to show for 
my vigil except a crop of 
mosquito bites. Incidentally 
the deer had also spent a most 
enjoyable night among the 
young lettuces in the next 
garden ! 

No, during the summer 
months I must give up all 
thoughts of the more manly 
forms of blood-sports and 
become @ bug-hunter. I was 
@ little diffident in starting, as 
it has always seemed to me 
that an adult lepidopterist is a 
particularly ludicrous form of 
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crank. A man cannot look 
dignified when he is in the 
process of missing a half-volley 
‘ fritillary ’ or smashing a high 
‘ cabbage-white.’ My fear of 
ridicule was such that I usually 
took a net which was attached 
to the stringless frame of a 
racket. With the waterproof 
cover in place the guilty secret 
was hidden, and any inquisitive 
acquaintance whom I might 
meet, while en route to my 
preserves, might be deceived 
into thinking that I was be- 
having fairly normally and 
that I had merely lost my 
tennis-party. 

In early summer and again 
in September, Hong Kong 
teems with the most gorgeous 
butterflies. They are built for 
speed and are, as a rule, much 
larger and more brilliantly col- 
oured than European varieties. 
One of their favourite plants is 
the lantana, a weedy shrub 
hailing originally from America. 
It has long been a nuisance in 
Malaya, and is now busy seed- 
ing itself ail over Hong Kong, 
and throttling the hydrangeas 
and azaleas which used to 
adorn the slopes of the Peak. 
The blossom of this plant, 
clustered umbels of varied 
colours, has a pleasant curranty 
smell like that of ribes, and 
when a bush is in full flower I 
have seen it quite obliterated 
by a shimmering mass of butter- 
flies. A few clumps of lantana 
would keep me good and happy 
for many @ long sultry after- 
noon. Even when not actually 
collecting, it was fascinating to 
watch these great beautiful 
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insects in twos and threes, 
sometimes in regular coveys, 
sweeping down a sunlit gorge 
to some particular shrub; 
then, after a sip of nectar, 
gliding away to another port 
of call perhaps half a mile 
distant. 

I have a teak-wood cabinet 
now, crammed with Hong Kong 
butterflies and moths, but there 
is no doubt that they looked 
better in full flight under a 
tropical sun. My rarest speci- 
men I obtained in the Dock- 
yard, of all places. Returning 
in uniform to lunch in my ship, 
I spotted him on a hibiscus- 
flower, and knew him for a 
rarity. Unfortunately the Com- 
modore was approaching in a 
ricksha. I just had time to 
whip the butterfly off the flower 
with my helmet, replace head- 
gear plus butterfly, and salute 
as my senior, looking rather 
pained, passed by. Only one 
other specimen of the variety 
had ever been seen at Hong 
Kong, yet I must confess that 
my exploit did not seem to 
interest my friends unduly. 

Owing to the bother of col- 
lecting food-leaves, I did not 
go in for caterpillars. I made 
an exception, however, in the 
case of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
two beauties which I had found 
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on an outlying island. They 
were ribbed like concertinas, 
vivid green in colour, with 
brown heads and pink ‘ quarter- 
badges.’ When I adopted them 
they were of about the same 
diameter as 20-bore cartridges, 
but ‘swelled wisibly.’ After 
about a week Pyramus went 
off his feed; I tried him with 
other kinds of leaves, but he 
turned his head sadly away. 
He had been visited by an 
‘ichneumon-fly’’ in his early 
youth and eventually, horribile 
visu, he suffered the same fate 
as King Herod, and had to be 
consigned to the deep. Thisbe, 
unlike her prototype, mourned 
not at all but continued to 
flourish exceedingly. When she 
had attained the size of a 
Cambridge sausage she crept 
into a corner and spun herself 
a cocoon. Three months after- 
wards, when I had forgotten all 
about the chrysalis in the 
corner of the bookcase, my 
Chinese servant shook me 
violently at about seven o’clock 
one morning. ‘Master! Fly 
have come! Fly have come! ”’ 
Thisbe had made her final 
metamorphosis, and was now a 
magnificent Atlas moth, pat- 
terned in rose and brown, and 
with a wing-spread of eight 
inches. 


TI. 


The dog-days were upon us. 
After a long walk I went into 
the club for a drink and to seek 
out the old resident for a yarn. 
He was only too glad to talk 


about anything ; he had arrived 
at just the right condition. 
‘“‘ Sea-fishing ? You couldn’t 
have come to a better man. 
I’ve been a member of the 
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Hong Kong sea-anglers’ club 
for twenty years—never caught 
@ fish, though, not a solitary 
ruddy nibble! Yes, July is a 
bit trying here, but I always 
try and put in a week-end 
turtling at Chung Chau Island,”’ 
I gathered that such expeditions 
are regarded more as a change 
from humdrum business or 
domestic routine than as a 
means of procuring turtle-soup. 
He went on to tell me of a 
legendary expedition which had 
taken place some twenty years 
previously. A party of five 
grass-bachelors, well provided 
with creature comforts, steamed 
forth one Friday afternoon in 
a@ launch, and anchored off the 
turtle-beach. After a long and 
hilarious carouse four of them 
went ashore, leaving the boat 
in charge of the Chinese ‘ boys’ 
and the fifth member, an elderly 
sportsman who was too stimu- 
lated to be of any use in the 
field. Soon after dark the 
launch was boarded by fisher- 
men from two sampans, free- 
lance pirates who terrorised the 
native crew and took away 
everything of value. They 
rifled the old gentleman’s 
pockets, and even removed his 
gold - rimmed pince-nez. On 
leaving the boat the Number 
One bandit was so impressed 
by the pathos of the old fellow, 
groping about on all fours and 
lighting matches to find out 
where he was, that he relented 
so far as to return the pince-nez, 
which was a very kind thing 
to do. I thought of the pick- 
pocket who had removed thirty 
dollars from my trousers the 
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previous day, while I was 
bathing. He had shown no 
such compunction. The money 
would keep him in idleness for 
a year at least, with an opium- 
binge at Chinese New Year— 
curse him ! 

Well, the four sportsmen 
caught their turtle and brought 
her on board, returning home 
next day with their quarry 
lashed up in the bows. Half 
a bottle of whisky and a 
syphon had survived the hasty 
search of the fishermen, and 
this was reserved for a final 
drink when nearing Hong Kong. 

Now the Chinese, though they 
often use the term ‘Son of a 
turtle’? as an expression of 
strong abuse, regard turtles 
with a certain amount of ven- 
eration, a8 a symbol of lon- 
gevity mixed up, in some 
mysterious way, with the 
spirits of their ancestors. The 
launch’s crew, though more 
enlightened than the average 
coolies, felt that some deference 
was due to the helpless old 
creature lying ignominiously on 
her back in the blazing sun. 
When approaching Green Island, 
off the western corner of Hong 
Kong, there was a shout from 
the stern of the boat. ‘ Boy ! 
Bring five piecee whisky-soda.”’ 
The order was greeted with a 
sullen silence. The precious 
fluid had been poured over the 
turtle as a libation to appease 
the ancestors. 

Some days afterwards I was 
asked to join a week-end turt- 
ling party to Chung Chau. We 
set out in the old yacht 
Meavy on a sweltering June 
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morning. As we left the jetty 
the light breeze dropped, and 
the rain came down in torrents 
—straight, tropical business- 
like rain, none of your Scotch 
mist, which bounced as it hit 
the deck and the covered sam- 
pans. My companions were a 
veteran turtler and a soldier 
who had slain or tamed his 
full share of God’s creatures, 
but who had hitherto neglected 
marine monsters. The crew 
consisted solely of Meavy-boy, 
a phlegmatic Cantonese, who 
carried out the duties of cook, 
engineer, and boat-keeper with 
silence and efficiency. He alone 
knew how to cope with the 
varied and recurrent ailments 
of the ‘ chug-chug’ or rather 
‘chug,’ for the auxiliary motor 
had only one lung. After 
many years as boat-boy, he 
could weigh anchor, set sail, 
and cook a four-course meal on 
his charcoal stove, single- 
handed and almost simul- 
taneously. 

As we plugged slowly down 
the harbour against the strong 
ebb, the noise of our engine 
echoed dully from the sides of 
the ships and buildings on the 
water-front, like distant pom- 
pom firing. The rain seemed to 
have killed all human effort 
except ours in that busy har- 
bour. The chocolate-coloured 
water was strewn with branches 
of trees, old boxes, and other 
rubbish, washed off the Praya 
or brought down from the upper 
slopes by the flooded nullahs. 
It was not an auspicious start 
for a yachting week-end. 

As we passed the western 
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end of the island the sky cleared 
and the scorching sun dried our 
sodden sails and gear, while 
Hong Kong became a dark 
smudge, punctuated with light- 
ning flashes. The scene was 
magnificent ; in fact, there are 
few places I know which can 
compare with this archipelago 
for grandeur and vivid con- 
trasts. Astern the thunder- 
storm was expending its fury 
on its way to the open sea; to 
the southward the sea was 
dotted with small islands, their 
tops crowned with puffs of 
feathery white cloud; on our 
starboard side lay the long 
mountainous island of Lan-tau, 
with its steep slopes and deep, 
jungly gorges showing up fresh 
and green after the rain. We 
passed close to the northward 
of Dumbell Island, home of 
convalescent missionaries and 
week-ending Hong Kongers. 
The open harbour on its western 
side was crowded with junks 
bringing in their night’s catch 
to the fish-market. As we 
passed, a vagrant cat’s-paw of 
wind brought with it a hint 
that the island did not boast 
of indoor sanitation and that 
some of the fish had been in the 
sun too long. 

The breeze had been light 
and variable, and we had been 
obliged to rely on the motor. 
About here the engine-exhaust 
altered its note slightly; we 
all noticed it, but pretended 
to think that it was due to the 
wash from the Macao ferry. 
Then the engine missed a throb, 
and within a minute had 
stopped. ‘ Hi, Meavy! Chug 
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makee die.’”” With a resigned 
face Meavy-boy, busy preparing 
tiffin, left his brick ‘ boilee- 
water,’ divested himself of his 
upper garment and took charge 
in the cockpit. He was hidden, 
except for his toes, but a loud 
noise down below showed that 
he was trying his first cure— 
hitting the bottom of the petrol 
tank with a block of wood. On 


previous occasions this treat-. 


ment had been all that was 
necessary to ensure a free 
supply of petrol to the engine, 
but now the trouble was deeper- 
seated. The foreign body had 
jockeyed round that petrol 
tank for many moons, and was 
now rubbed small enough to 
venture down the petrol pipe 
instead of just lying over it. 
Sadly he produced a shifting- 
spanner, disconnected the pipe 
from the carburettor, and blew. 
The veins stuck out on his 
forehead, and his shaven head 
dripped into the bilge. We 
above, in the glaring sun, 
dripped in sympathy. At the 
third spasm he deflated, and 
there was the welcome sound 
of bubbling fluid under the 
bottom boards. Three minutes 
of fearful labour on the heavy 
fly-wheel produced a shattering 
back-pop, and off we went 
again. 

Meavy-boy’s attitude towards 
the engine was an interesting 
study. Should a breakdown 
occur and anyone else try to 
cope with it he would sulk, and 
when called in to diagnose, 
mutter and point at the sails 
as much as to say, “ These 
are your only hope now that 
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my Chug.” As to the ob- 


struction in the petrol tank, 
he had often been told to re- 
move it in harbour when the 
boat was not required, but he 
actually preferred it to be there, 
as it so often gave him an oppor- 
tunity of ‘ gaining face.’ 

We had three more break- 
downs before we reached our 
island, the last one being due 
to an empty tank. As it was 
being refilled we gladly seized 
the opportunity of abusing the 
self-sufficient Meavy-boy for his 
negligence. Never at a loss, 
his reply was, “ Too muchee 
chug—no sail,’’ as though it 
were our fault that there was 
no wind. 

The island consisted of two 
rocky hillocks connected by a 
low sandy bar, covered with 
sparse sea-grass, with an 
anchorage on either side. A 
light south-westerly breeze had 
sprung up, 80 we lay off the 
north - eastern side. After a 
bathe we inspected the beach, 
and found several tracks, and, 
on the rocks nearby, two empty 
shells, which seemed to prove 
that the local Chinese had been 
busy on our pitch. After a late 
dinner, armed with bamboo 
poles and a coil of rope, we 
landed and took up our stations 
for the night, scooping out 
troughs in the soft sand on the 
crest of the ridge, so that we 
could lie at full length and 
command the low-water line, 
some two hundred yards away. 
The conditions were perfect, 
low water, calm weather, and 
@ full moon. 
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It was very pleasant and 
peaceful. I kept the first 
watch—nine till midnight, the 
mosquitoes, though daunted by 
citronella oil, being sufficiently 
inquisitive to counteract the 
drowsy music of the moonlit 
wavelets breaking softly on 
the sand. Except for an oc- 
casional night-bird and the 
land-crabs, which one could 
see through binoculars hurrying 
across the sand, there was no 
sign of life. I was quite ready, 
after my three hours, to call 
the soldier and turn over on 
my back and sleep. We had 
no luck the first night—another 
day of bathing and sleeping, 
and then back to the trenches. 
I had the 3 till 6 A.M. 
watch, and was soon asleep. 
Just before midnight I was 
awakened by some sand falling 
on my face. The veteran was 
on watch in the centre billet, 
and had thrown a pebble over 
to wake me. I turned over 
slowly and gazed with bleary 
eyes at the sheet of wet sand 
ahead. A rounded dark shape 
was emerging from the line of 
white foam and moving slowly 
up the beach towards us. She 
had a blob of phosphorus on 
her front flipper and another 
on her neck, which helped to 
make it easy to keep her in 
view. She stopped every few 
yards to see that the coast 
was clear, and when she reached 
the soft dry sand above high- 
water mark she scratched a 
hole, deposited a clutch of 
eggs, and moved on again. 
While she was digging the 
next hole the centre man gave 
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a whistle, and we raced down 
to her. Two of us got our 
poles under her flippers, and 
the third man heaved her 
over from the other side. We 
carried her up to the grass 
fringe and continued our watch, 
but saw no more that night. 
About dawn some fishermen 
appeared in a sampan, and we 
persuaded them to ferry the 
turtle round to the yacht. 

A strong easterly wind had 
sprung up, and we had a long 
beat back, reserving a gallon 
of petrol in case of emergencies. 
When we reached Hong Kong 
we made up the sails and 
chugged slowly through the 
crowded harbour. The Hong 
Kong Hotel had an interest 
in our expedition, and as we 
passed Murray Pier one of 
their Chinese staff hailed us, 
and was answered at great 
length by Meavy-boy. The 
figure legged it back to the 
hotel, while we went round to 
the Naval Yard. When we 
arrived inside the camber the 
hotel lorry was waiting for us 
to take our catch. 

The turtle weighed three 
hundred and twenty pounds, as 
registered by the dockyard 
crane. It was impossible to 
guess her age within a hundred 
years, but she may well have 
been reproducing herself in the 
China seas while Queen Anne 
was ruling England. Anyhow, 
she ‘yielded’ one hundred 
and fifty bottles of soup—our 
share being three dozen and 
the shell ! 

I had heard of a rich old 
Chinese woman paying a large 
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sum for a live turtle. Priests 
had been called in, and after 
mueb firing of crackers and 
burning of joss- sticks, the 
creature had been returned to 
the sea bearing the old lady’s 
‘chop’ on a brass tablet 
secured to its back. No doubt, 
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CHRISTMAS in the Fleet is not 
like Christmas ashore—or 80 
they thought in both the ward- 
room and gunroom of the 
Reliance. Ashore, with ornate 
boxes of crackers predominant 
in the shop windows, with a 
vast Father Christmas smiling 
down on Oxford Street, with 
the large crowds of women 
who buy presents and men 
who carry them, it is easy to 
accept Christmas with its rush 
of people and its rush of 
epidemics. But when there is 
nothing to forestall the event, 
not even a fog or a biting wind 
which people lean against and 
which brings every hand to 
the hat, when there is nothing 
to herald the fact that we must 
be gay and assume a general 
attitude of goodwill, it is hard 
to cultivate what is popularly 
known as the party spirit. 
And in the Reliance at Malta 
they found it extremely hard. 

Of late, the Morning Watch 
had grown appreciably colder ; 
the mails had become irregular, 
owing, the officers had been 
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the ancestors were very pleased. 
Were it not a case of pandering 
to idolatry and superstition, 
one could not help feeling that 
this would have been a more 
graceful—and _lucrative—way 
of disposing of our old mater 
familias. 
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told, to the Christmas rush ; 
and the sailors, because they 
felt that if Christmas was not 
somehow acknowledged the 
calendar would miss step, had 
drunk even more beer than was 
their habit. 

And that would have been 
all had it not been for Mrs 
Cornish, the Captain’s wife. 
It was she who first glanced 
at the date, realised with horror 
the proximity of 25th December, 
and decided at once that some- 
thing must be done to keep 
the occasion warm in the 
memory of, at least, the two 
Masters Cornish. 

When one is a Captain’s wife, 
to suggest is to command with 
almost the same effect as the 
Captain himself ; and doubtless 
Mrs Cornish had only to 
mention how good an idea she 
thought it would be to hold a 
children’s party on board the 
Reliance for the Commander 
of that ship to be told by his 
Captain next morning that such 
a party would be held, and at 
@ very near date. Here was 
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an excellent opportunity, the 
Captain had said, for his two 
sons to return some of the 
hospitality which other small 
boys connected with the Fleet 
had been at pains to show 
them. The Commander was 
to inform him of what sug- 
gestions he had to put forward, 
and meanwhile Mrs Cornish 
should be consulted and 
advised concerning all arrange- 
ments. 

It was probably this latter 
piece of information that was 
responsible for the harassed 
look about the Commander as 
he threw himself into a ward- 
room arm-chair. Left to him, 
@ children’s party was feasible, 
even with the ship in dockyard 
hands and pestered as she 
was by dockyard mateys. Run 
in close conjunction with the 


old man himseif, the difficulties 
which he would put in the 
way could be overcome by 


tact. But to work in co- 
operation with his wife... 
what good explaining to her 
that the ship. was in a state of 
chaos, littered with electric 
leads and the mateys’ tool- 
chests ? 

But the Captain had spoken. 

It was the Gunnery Officer 
who first noticed the Com- 
mander fidgeting with his signet 
ring, @ sure sign that all was 
not well. 

“You look worried, sir,’’ he 
said kindly. ‘“‘ Have a gin?”’ 

“ Gimlet please, Guns. 
God knows I’ve reason enough 
to be worried. There’s to be a 
children’s party.’ 
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rT Gawd,” 
iT) When q ”? 

“Next week. 
Torps ? ” 

“Over there, 
Torps ! ’ 

The Torpedo Officer opened 
his eyes slowly. He had been 
long christened the dormouse, 
@ nickname which described 
him admirably, save that, to 
the surprise of all, he ran his 
department with extreme effi- 
ciency. Torps was never at a 
loss, no matter how many 
hours previous to an emergency 
he had slept. With a bare ten 
minutes to wait before a meal 
he would ¢ >p into a gentle 
doze whi he declared did 
him a wr of good. And 
when on w wion he found 
that it was hh Jommander who 
had called, Torps awoke from 
his world of good quicker than 
was usual. 

‘Yes, sir?’ he said, still 
blinking. 

“‘ There’s to be a children’s 
party. You’re good at that 
sort of thing, Torps. I want 
you to run it.”” There was a 
sigh of relief from the Gunnery 
Officer. 

“Quite impossible,  sir,’’ 
began Torps without thought. 
“T’ve got no Torpedomen to 
put on the job, and there isn’t 
any...” 

“T know, Torps, I know. 
There isn’t any anything. But 
there’s got to be a party. You 
can have whom you like when 
you like, and there are twenty 
Midshipmen in the ship. I 
give you carte blanche, but the 


said Guns. 
Where’s 


sir. Here, 
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party has got to be. The 
skipper’s wife wants it.” 

“T see, sir,’ Torps said 
meekly. 

“ Well, then, that’s in your 
hands, old man,’’ and the Com- 
mander left the wardroom feel- 
ing that at last he was com- 
pensated for the time when 
Torps had daubed his spotless 
deck with the black slime which 
exudes from all torpedoes. And 
as he closed the door the Com- 
mander chuckled at the guffaw 
which followed his exit and the 
parade-ground voice of Guns 
shouting, ‘‘Can I be a fairy, 
please, Torps ? ”’ 

That was how it began. 
Slowly, sleepily, but efficiently 
Torps set his wheels in motion. 
He made full use of the Com- 
mander’s offer. He had been 
given carte blanche, and he 
would make the most of it. 
Everything, everybody was 
employed in preparing for the 
amusement of the Masters 
Cornish and their juvenile 
friends. Work, to all intents 
and purposes, stopped in the 
Reliance ; work, that is, which 
in some small way might have 
benefited the fighting efficiency 
of the ship. From that moment 
the sail-maker dropped the 
new suit of sails for the cutter, 
and was employed first in the 
construction of an elephant, 
and later on the less imagina- 
tive job of spanning the boat- 
deck with a canvas shute. The 
painter spent his day touching- 
up the grotesque faces of the 
animals which already existed 
and conceiving fresh ones for 
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those still to come. The car- 
penters, of course, worked 


hardest, wearily setting down 
their tools at sunset, busy for 
all of every day converting the 
after-capstan into a merry-go- 
round, the ammunition rails of 
the six-inch battery into an 
aerial railway, and each gun 
casement into a variety of sea 
grottos, opium dens, and Aunt 
Sallies. True, a battleship lends 
itself to a children’s party ; and 
the ingenuity of past Com- 
manders has almost  stan- 
dardised the side-shows which 
materialise; but in spite of 
previous talent and the ship’s 
suitable design, those whose 
task it is to cater for these 
functions seldom regard their 
duty with the wholehearted 
appreciation of those who feel 
that it is worth it. 

It is therefore not surprising 
that the news was received 
with disgust in the gunroom. 
A note went up on the board 
to the effect that a party would 
be held. Volunteers were 
needed from the gunroom, and 
Torps stated his requirements. 
Two for the elephant and one 
keeper. One cat, one dog, 
four pirates, one sailor (seven- 
teenth century), one Aunt Sally 
(blackened), two for the shute 
—and so on. A glance, and it 
was clear that there would be 
few Snotties, if any, to escape 
that party. Another, and the 
number who would volunteer 
was also obvious. 

“ Torps has got a hope,” said 
Page, one of the senior Mid- 
shipmen. 
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“The Cadets can support 
that,” said another, a sug- 
gestion which eased the con- 
science of the Midshipmen. 

The result, of course, was 
that on the following day, when 
Torps awoke for a brief inter- 
lude about mid-day and realised 
that the gunroom notice would 
give him a welcome excuse 
for @ gin with the Sub, 
that notice was still as vacant 
as when Torps had put it up. 
Torps was not surprised or 
perturbed. He knew that 
none of the Snotties would 
volunteer, just as well as he 
knew how impossible it was 
to confess the fact to Mrs 
Cornish. The remedy was easy. 
Detailed by Brett, the Senior 
Midshipman, the Snotties would 
attend the dress rehearsal, 
and the zoological department 
would run by the clockwork 
of discipline. Consequently on 
that same afternoon there ap- 
peared in the gunroom another 
notice, headed ‘ Volunteers 
for party,” which informed 
them that all names had been 
forwarded as such to Mrs 
Cornish. Duties would be 
carried out according to the 
undermentioned instructions, 
which, perched on the back of 
a chair, Brett began to read 
aloud. 

“ Animal - keeper — myself. 
Elephant, back legs—Dobles.” 

‘‘ Thanks a lot,’’ said Dobles, 
a large and fat Midship- 
man. 

“Elephant, front legs — 
Page.” 
“T shall see Torps about 
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that,” began Page. “ A Cadet 
can...” 
“ Shut up and pay attention. 
Pirates, four—to provide own 
clothes and responsible for 
aerial railway. Sailor, seven- 
teenth century—one. Dog, 
one. Cat, one. Admiralty 
pattern doormats obtainable 
from central store. Shute 
attendants, three—to be in 
position by 1500. Manager of 
opium den, one—to arrange 
with electrical party re coloured 
lighting. Clients of den, six— 
attention is called to Medical 
Hand-book re symptoms. 
Clowns, three—to report to 
me at 1400. Aunt Sally, one— 
ditto above. Remainder—on 
duty in boats, lifting children 
from same, and on watch.’ 
And Brett threw the paper on 
to the table. ‘“ You can decide 
among yourselves who does 
what,’? he said, and left the 
Mess, laughing. 

But Brett was the only one 
who did laugh. The remainder, 
Page and Dobles in particular, 
were slow to see the funny 
side, and instead were angry. 
Page complained that, just 
because he was large, he did not 
see why he should be nominated, 
and objected to such close re- 
lationship with Dobles. The 
others squabbled for a good 
half-hour about who was large 
and who was senior before 
putting the task of distinguish- 
ing pirate from clown into the 


. hands of Fate and deciding to 


draw from a hat. And it must 
have been at approximately 
this same moment that Torps 








himself was sipping tea with 
Mrs Cornish and informing her 
of the help she might expect 
from the gunroom. 

* So nice of the Snotties to 
volunteer in such force,’”’ the 
Captain’s wife was saying cheer- 
fully. To which Torps, without 
a blush, replied: ‘“‘ Yes, they 
do rise to the occasion well, 
don’t they ? ”’ 

But on the far side of the 
fireplace the Captain was 
smiling into his tea-cup. 

The day approached. It 
was a talked-of event in the 
Fleet. It was a talked-of event 
in the drawing-rooms and nur- 
series ashore. Every child of 
every Officer watched the cal- 
endar with increasing excite- 
ment; and every Midshipman 
of the Reliance watched it with 
increasing dread. Arguments 
were frequent, generally on the 
subject of what a pirate or a 
sailor of the Middle Ages should 
wear. It was easy enough 
to consult the shop which 
supplied dresses for the car- 
nival and hire a costume; 
but that cost money, and it 
was generally agreed that the 
amusement of the Masters Cor- 
nish was the cause of enough 
personal embarrassment with- 
out an added discomfort to 
the pocket. So the pirates and 
the sailors emerged from the 
normal wardrobe of a Mid- 
shipman, assisted by a lavish 
supply of burnt cork and grease 
paint. The clowns, who all on 
that particular day hated the 
idea of being funny, were 
privileged to the personal at- 
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tention of Torps, who enjoyed 
a happy afternoon with his 
new make-up outfit, purchased 
on the strength of his per- 
formance as a monosyllabic 
butler in the Malta Amateur 
Dramatic Society. 

The day arrived. Despite 
the fact that their coxswains 
complained bitterly at having 
to con what they described as 
a “floatin’ ruddy nurs’ry”’ 
across Grand Harbour, every 
Picket Boat in the Fleet was 
sent, decorated with flags, to 
the Reliance’s gangway; and 
within half an hour one 
marvelled at the astounding 
number of children that had 
befallen the officers of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

From the moment when little 
girls in print frocks and little 
boys, very self-conscious in 
their party suits, first stared 
in rapture at the inflated diving- 
suit which dominated the gang- 
way, Offering chocolates and 
bearing the necessary request 
of “‘ Please don’t prick,’’ from 
the moment when the two 
proud heirs of the family Cor- 
nish began to receive their 
guests, the party was a success. 

On the quarterdeck the cap- 
stan merry-go-round stopped 
only to take on a fresh load. 
Already little girls were clutch- 
ing at their mothers’ skirts 
and asking, ‘‘ Mummy, when’s 
my turn? ”’ A delighted stream 
hurtled down the shute as fast 
as the attendants could catch 
them; and among them all 
ran a cat and a dog, works of 
art on the part of the sail- 
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maker and the painter, beaten 
from one corner of the deck 
to the other, and suitably 
protected by doormats of the 
Admiralty pattern. Balloons 
were blown intermittently from 
the vast barrels of the fifteen- 
inch guns, so vast that many 
of the children did not realise 
that they were guns at all; 
and thanks to a hard fore- 
noon’s work by the entire 
signal staff, the scene was gaily 
curtained in red - and - white 
bunting which shook gently in 
the afternoon breeze. 

It was the Sub who first 
spotted the elephant as it 
emerged bashfully from the 
lobby where it had been dressed. 
The Sub, who had had to 
listen to all the complaints and 
vulgar opinions concerning that 
elephant, knew exactly how 
unwilling were the bodies inside 
it; and there was a distinct 
note of relish in his voice as 
he turned to the Snotties’ Nurse 
at his side and said, ‘‘ There’s 
Dobles ! ” 

“ What d’you mean ? ”’ 

“Over there. Dobles and 
Page. The elephant”; and 
to judge from his guffaw it was 
evident that the Snotties’ Nurse 
enjoyed the plight of his Mid- 
shipmen a8 much as did their 
Sub-Lieutenant. 

But theirs were not the only 
eyes which had seen. The 
elephant had taken only a 
-very few laborious, eumber- 


some, and yet somehow rather. 


realistic steps on to the quarter- 
deck when every child in the 
vicinity saw it, and there was 
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a yell of “Look! ‘The ele- 
phant !” 

The roundabout stopped. 
The shute emptied. Children 
stopped beating and kicking 
the dog. Instead, they joined 
in a stampede across the 
quarterdeck while parents stood 
aside and watched anxiously. 

It is not hard to guess who 
were even more anxious. From 
within their canvas case Dobles 
and Page heard that shriek of 
delight. Between the two slits 
which had been given them as 
eyes Page caught a glimpse of 
the rush. For a second the 
elephant stood stubborn and 
upright, its feet planted astride, 
bracing itself. And a second 
later there was only a sprawling 
pile of children. 

It would be foolish and un- 
necessary to attempt a de- 
scription of the elephant’s joint 
feelings. That night in the 
mess Dobles tried, in a few 
not very polite but well chosen 
words, to give his mess-mates 
an idea of the sensation. 
Suffice it to say that the un- 
fortunate beast plodded with 
a perceptible limp when, for 
the remainder of the afternoon, 
it was pulled from in front, 
beaten and buffeted from be- 
hind to the eternal “ Get on 
Jumbo!” and lastly, the 
greatest outrage of all, made 
to carry the combined weight 
of the Masters Cornish to see 
if it would bear them. That, 
as Page complained for several 
weeks after the event, was the 
limit. But for all its misusage 
the elephant was the success 
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of the party, and to atone for 
their bruises Dobles and Page 
were warmly thanked by Mrs 
and the Masters Cornish. 
Strangely enough there was 
only one tragedy. It began with 
the puckering of a little face. 
It increased to a gentle sobbing, 
and ended in the full-throated 
howl of a child that is really 
frightened. Parents rushed and 
comforted. Officers hurried to 
the scene with cakes smothered 
in coloured icing. Bluff seamen 
stopped and stared. The 
pirates stopped pushing their 
load of small boys along the 
ammunition rail. All available 
attention (and it was consider- 
able) was focussed on that small 
child whose terrified screams 
still echoed through the battery. 
The reason was the Pay- 
master Midshipman. Dressed 
in a Round Jacket, a pair of 


fencing trousers which buttoned 
to his ankles, a cocked hat, a 


cutlass, a pair of dancing 
‘pumps,’ with a large mous- 
tache protruding from a face 
well smeared with burnt cork, 
the young Pusser looked an 
extremely menacing, if in- 
accurate, sailor of the seven- 
teenth century. And however 
distasteful the job might have 
originally seemed, he was cer- 
tainly performing it with zest. 
Torps, perhaps rashly, had im- 
pressed upon the young Pusser 
that he must carouse ; and the 
latter had caroused with such 
reality in trying to force an 
entrance into the opium den 
(an incursion which its manager 
had strongly opposed) that the 
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ensuing brawl and uncouth 
noises to which the Pusser 
gave vent had struck terror 
into the heart of this timid little 
witness. It was useless for the 
Pusser to be sorry. The very 
sight of him sent the tear- 
stained little face burrowing 
into the folds of its mother’s 
skirt and produced fresh howls. 
So the Pusser was sent away, 
the child was pacified, and the 
tragedy passed. Once more the 
opium -smokers relapsed into 
their trance. Once more the 
pirates, having been whacked 
over the head and ordered to 
get a move on, began to push 
the aerial box. And when the 
sun set and a halt was called, 
it was a crowd of tired con- 
tented children who stood 
breathing hard, patiently wait- 
ing for the bugle to finish 
before running to their mothers 
for hats and coats. 

The party was over. The 
tank of electric pennies was 
empty. As the children 
streamed over the gangway 
there was a group of exhausted 
pirates and battered animals 
to see them off; and in a few 
more minutes there was nothing 
of the party save the débris 
of paper hats and riddles from 
crackers which the seamen of 
the duty part collected as they 
swept. 

The Commander was thanked, 
Torps was thanked, and lastly 
the Snotties were thanked. For 
the name of Reliance would 
now stand high in the eyes of, 
at least, the shore community 
of the island. 
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That night in the gunroom 
the events of the day were 
discussed by all. There had 
been good moments—when, for 
instance, the Paymaster Com- 
mander’s little girl had slid 
joyfully down the shute and 
undermined a pompous four 
stripes; or when one of the 
Masters Cornish had casually 
swiped the contents of the 
electric penny tank at a moment 
when the current had been 
turned off, an act of bravery 
which had raised him high in 
the esteem of his female ad- 
mirers. Perhaps the best 
moment of all had been when 
the Surgeon Commander’s small 
and observant son had given 
away his father’s tastes before 
the joint assembly of officers 
and children who were ab- 
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sorbed in the magic of Malta’s 
only conjurer. A trick was in 
progress whereby ordinary 
water was turned scarlet by 
pouring it into an empty jug, 
when a small voice from the 
front row squeaked, “Oh! I 
know pink gin,” an admission 
which the Surgeon Commander 
never lived down, as far as 
the wardroom officers of the 
Reliance were concerned. 

As we have already seen, there 
were bad moments too. But 
by the time that the Snotties 
were ready for their hammocks 
and the cud had been chewed 
and chewed again, there were 
only two who did not frankly 
admit that it had been worth it. 

And to them it must also be 
frankly admitted that we can 
see their point. 








EASTERN INTERLUDE. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


WHEN the Great War finished 
with this little man it left him 
@ physical and financial ruin. 
I had no difficulty in diagnosing 
my financial case; the symp- 
toms were too obvious. I made 
a mistake, though, about my 
physical condition. There were 
no unhealed holes in me, and I 
had managed to retain all my 
limbs. I just felt tired out, 


and I thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, this was not un- 
natural. I judged all I needed 
was change and rest, and I 
told myself that peace after 
war was the finest change and 
rest any man could desire. 


Then I got married. This 
was the best thing I ever did 
in my life; but it did not 
dawn on me until after I had 
done it that it was the most 
selfish and inconsiderate thing 
I had ever done. It is true I 
did not know I was a chronic 
case of deferred war-shock ; 
but I did know I had no money, 
and I knew I did not know how 
I was going to get hold of any. 
The war had turned my world 
inside out and killed all my 
pre-war friends and business 
associates stone dead, or worse. 
Yet, knowing all this, I de- 
liberately did everything I 
could think of to induce an 
innocent girl to link her happy 
life with the dregs of my miser- 
able existence. 

Having got a wife, I set 


about getting a job. I like to 
make my own jobs ; but Lon- 
don, in 1918, was too much for 
a wreck like me. I had to 
come down to asking other 
men to give me a job. This is 
an unpleasant and humiliating 
business. Beseeching other 
men to give you a job is worse. 
But I came down to that, too, 
in time. 

In time, but only just in 
time, I found a man who had 
@ job to give. I do not know 
why he gave it to me; I was 
obviously not at all the sort 
of man he needed. He directed 
a vast and wealthy trading 
organisation, which dealt in 
most things in the Far 
East. He needed a man 
who could deal, profitably, 
with practically everything im- 
ported and exported through 
Chinese and Japanese ports, 
and I had to tell him my 
experience was limited to 
dealing with ships, mines, and 
men of most colours, but chiefly 
the brown and black varieties. 
But he gave me the job, be- 
cause a son of his had gone 
out to France in 1914 and had 
not come back. That, at least, 
is the only reason I can think of. 

The great man did not tell 
me what my work would be, 
or what I was to be paid for 
it. He said, “ Very well. Get 
out to Japan as quickly as you 
can. We have a number of men 
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out there who have had no 
leave since 1914. You will 
relieve one of them. Our 
Manager in Yokohama will 
give you your instructions. All 
right, Miss Smith. Tell Mr 
Montefiore I can see him now. 
Good-morning to you, Mister 
. . . ab yes, Martin.” 

Tt was not easy to get out to 
Japan or anywhere else in 1919. 
Ships were scarce, and the 
Government allotted what 
berths there were to those 
who could bring enough pres- 
sure to bear on its Repatriation 
Department. This Department 
filed my application for two 
passages to Yokohama and 
continued to file further applica- 
tions for the next three months. 
My Firm then expressed sur- 
prise and annoyance that I 
had not arrived in Yokohama, 
and stated, flatly, that unless 


I started immediately I need 
not start at all. 

The Repatriation Depart- 
ment consisted of an Infantry 


Captain and some typists, 
housed in a villa in Win- 
chester. This seems odd; but 
there was reason in it. I know 
the reason. I bearded the 
Repatriation Department in its 
den, and explained to the 
Captain that he held my fate 
in his hands. He was annoyed 
with me. I am not surprised. 
His fate was to hold in his 
hands the fate of thousands of 
men like me and not to be 
able to do anything about it. 
He hated his fate, and this not 
unnaturally made him hate his 
victims. I know he particularly 
hated me. He said, “‘ Why 
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have you come here? You 
must know only written ap- 
plications for passages will be 
considered. It is against regu- 
lations for you to apply in 
person. That ruling has been 
especially laid down. Yes, yes, 
yes, I know. But if everybody 
who is going to starve because 
he can’t get a passage were to 
come and worry me .. .” 

I said, “‘ Ah! So that’s why 
you’re hidden away in Win- 
chester!’? And the Captain 
said, ‘‘ Yes. Now please go.” 

I went—and explored South- 
ampton docks; but all the 
ships there were British and 
afraid of Government Regula- 
tions. None of them would 
look at me. In London I was 
luckier. I found a Japanese 
tramp in the West India dock. 
She had a spare cabin, with 
two bunks in it, and I chartered 
that cabin then and there, 
cash down. I took it for 
granted the Japanese steamer 
would be returning to Japan, 
but the day before she sailed 
I discovered she was going to 
New York. However, the cabin 
was paid for, and New York is 
nearer Yokohama than London 
is, 80 we sailed for New York. 
It took us twenty-two days to 
get there. 

That ship was all right. She 
was a good ship, but she was 
flying light and walked into a 
succession of hard westerly 
gales that knocked the stuffing 
out of her. I thought they 


‘would knock the bottom out of 


her, she pile-drove so heavily 

into the head-sea. Her Master 

thought so too, and slowed her 
D 
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down to one knot to ease her. 
Even so, one of those seas 
started the deck-house which 
contained our cabin. And my 
wife was sea-sick for fifteen 
days on end without stopping. 
During that time she ate noth- 
ing but oranges, and I made up 
my mind she was going to die. 

I am not sure if it was the 
Captain or a providential anti- 
cyclone that saved her life. 
The Captain gave her twenty- 
one tiny black pills, to be 
swallowed one by one at six- 
minute intervals. The anti- 
cyclone gave her fair weather. 
Next day for breakfast she 
ate a great bowl of rice and 
two heaped platters of curry, 
and she Iunched and dined with 
relish on more curry and rice. 
The day after that she climbed 
the fore-rigging to the crow’s- 
nest, and stayed there, en- 
thralled, all the morning. She 
spent the afternoon down the 
engine-room in the Chief’s 
boiler-suit. The sight, at close 
quarters, of reciprocating mach- 
inery in action appeared to 
fascinate her. She had never 
set eyes on anything like that 
before. 

That ship was built to carry 
cargo, not passengers. She 
had steel decks, and no deck 
steward ; all meals were very 
curious; her officers dressed 
and conducted themselves while 
on duty like Naval officers, and 
when off duty they wore negli- 
gent kimonos, played sadly on 
wistful flutes, fought terrific 
duels with clashing bamboo 
swords, and boiled themselves. 
The boiling was conducted, all 
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day and all night, in the bath- 
room next door to our cabin, 
where a bath full of salt water 
was heated by blowing live 
high - pressure steam into it. 
This sounded like a pack of 
mad hyenas tearing each other 
to bits. On the other side of 
our cabin was the pantry, 
filled with a constant clatter of 
washing-up. And the Captain 
and officerr belched politely but 
heartily throughout all meals. 

I felt guilty. My wife was 
no more than a jewne fille bien 
élevée, and I expected her to 
tell me when we arrived at 
New York that she could not 
stand the sort of life I had 
introduced her to and would 
prefer to go home to her father. 

The ship berthed at Brook- 
lyn, and, to reach New York, 
we had to strap-hang in a 
grossly overcrowded tram, and 
then hang from more straps 
in aN even more overcrowded 
subway. It was in the subway 
that I noticed my wife’s eyes 
were filled with tears, and I 
said to myself, ‘Ho! This is 
the last straw. This is more 
than she can bear. You must 
stand-by, old man, to hear her 
tell you you’ve got to go on to 
Japan alone.’”’ And she said, 
“Qh dear! I’m so sad at 
leaving that nice old ship and 
all her funny little men. I 
could have gone on in her, 
blissfully, all round the world. 
What a pity!” 

America surprised my young 
bride. It was the size of the 
place that surprised her. We 
travelled from coast to coast 
in the fastest trains the Ameri- 
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cans run, and the journey took 
us five days and nights. Her- 
self spent most of the time, 
spellbound, on rear observation 
platforms, getting her eyes full 
of dust and watching the 
Eastern States, the Middle 
West, the Western Plains, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the 
Californian valleys unroll end- 
lessly astern of her. She came- 
to on the San Francisco ferry. 
She said, ‘I never knew Eng- 
land was such a tiny scrap of a 
place. Weren’t you frightened 
in the Great Salt Desert? All 
the time we were crossing it I 
was praying the engine mightn’t 
break down. And I always 
thought our climate was it; 
but two hours ago it was a 
hundred on the cloakroom ther- 
mometer, and now it’s a raw 
sea-fog, and my fur coat’s in 
my cabin trunk, and the trunk’s 
in bond. Isn’t travelling 
lovely ? ” 

I found a man in San Fran- 
cisco whom I had last met 
making tunnels under the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt. He 
was now busy making holes in 
his fortune, running a line of 
concrete motor-ships. I was 
lucky to find him, because he 
carried weight in the local 
shipping circles, and, solely 
through his influence, I man- 
aged to acquire a cabin in 
another Japanese ship. She 
was a liner this time; but our 
cabin was worse than the 
tramp’s. It was buried inside 
the ship’s bowels; the alley- 
way outside was ceiled with 
hot steam pipes, and an ash- 
ejector discharge tube filled a 
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third of the room’s interior 
space. 

That ship carried the queerest 
load of passengers I have ever 
been shipmates with, and she 
was crowded with them to 
saturation point. The smoking- 
room was occupied at night by 
a dozen assorted females who 
had no other place in which 
to sleep, and in bad weather 
it was wise to eat your break- 
fast, if you could get it, in 
your cabin, because of two- 
score or so of unfortunate 
males who had the choice of 
sleeping in the dining saloon or 
on deck. 

No one travelled for pleasure 
in 1919, which was fortunate 
for those who had to travel on 
business. Every soul in our 
ship was labouring under the 
vital necessity of getting some- 
where in a hurry, and they 
were finding it a very difficult 
and harrowing job. We had 
White Russians trying to get 
at the throats of Red Russians 
in the middle of Siberia; 
Britons trying to get back to 
neglected businesses scattered 
in every corner of the Far 
East; Americans striving to 
reach those corners before the 
Britons got back; more Ameri- 
cans on urgent errands of mercy 
and relief; Red Oross, Car- 
negie Institute, and Y.M.C.A. 
men; Japanese merchants, 
pursuing the main chance; 
Dutchmen, Chinamen, Jews, 
Frenchmen, every kind and 
colour of man, excluding Turks, 
Austrians, and Germans, but 
including a person who said he 
was a Ozecho-Slovakian, which 
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was something so new and 
sounded so unnatural that no- 
body believed him. 

Tempers got frayed very 
easily aboard that ship, and 
all hackles were kept sticking 
permanently upright. I had 
to smack the head of a Russian 
gentleman who refused, with 
contumelious gestures, to 
vacate my wife’s deck-chair. 
He spat at me, burst into 
tears, and dashed away to 
lay a complaint before the 
Captain. Another gentleman, 
named Gallagher or Callaghan, 
took a dislike to me because 
I was English. He said his 
grandfather had been a Fenian, 
and that his father would 
have been one too; but 
luckily for England he had 
started a chain of cigar stores 
in New York State instead. 
He asked me what was my 
opinion on the Irish question. 
I said I had never heard of it ; 
and Mr Hartigan (was it?) 
slapped me on the back and 
said, ‘‘ Now that shows you’re 
a gentleman, even if you are 
British. Shake!’ I suppose 
he was a@ little mad; but in 
1919 I think we were all a little 
mad. 

Yes. We must have been. 
Consider our concert in that 
ship’s saloon. Remember she 
was a Japanese ship, and do 
not forget the diversity of 
nationalities aboard her. The 
saloon was crammed for that 
concert, a8 many of us as could 
fight our way in. The Captain 
sat in the front row, with a 
French Brigadier on one side 
of him and a Russian Prince 
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on the other. The rest of us 
clotted every available inch, 
hung ourselves over the sky- 
light, and poked our heads in 
through the portholes. 

There were dozens of items 
on the programme, but we 
only got through two of them. 
The first was a recitation by 
a fat young man dressed in 
the uniform of the American 
Y.M.C.A. He told us about 
the war, using as his medium 
an ancient French peasant. 
This old gentleman was, ap- 
parently, sitting exhausted by 
the roadside with his little 
granddaughter upon his knee, 
he having been forced to vacate 
the old homestead in a hurry 
owing to Boches’ shells. Ac- 
cording to the old man, things 
were going badly for the Allies 
just then. The Russians were 


done for ; the English were on 
the run; and the French were 
resisting bravely, but rapidly 
coming to the end of their 


strength. Father had been 
killed at Verdun ; mother had 
stopped a shell that very morn- 
ing whilst garnering the wheat ; 
and the sales Boches were 
advancing. It was all up, in 
fact, according to grandfather, 
or almost. But what is that 
great cloud of dust he sees ? 
There, mon Dieu. There, in 
the west! Itis ... canitbe? 
Yes, it is an endless column of 
troops, advancing. See! Who 
are these big, gay, laughing 
soldiers? What strange uni- 
form is this? Ah! Oan it be, 
can it be? Yes. It can. We 
are saved, we are saved! La 
belle France. Hurrah! Huzza! 
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Thank the good God! 
Americans are here!” 

The French General, I 
noticed, seemed to be charmed 
by this recitation. The rest of 
us, however, gave that young 
Y.M.C.A. man the bird, and 
he, mistaking our outburst for 
applause, was preparing to give 
an encore when a hard-flung 
banana took him on the ear 
and he took the hint. . 

The second item on the pro- 

me was @ song by Mr 
Thos. Postlethwaite, who pro- 
ceeded to give us ‘* The Yeomen 
of England,’”’ with gusto, in a 
North Country tone of voice. 
It is @ good song, but hardly 
flattering to Frenchmen and 
Dutchmen and Roosians and 
such men. 

I hustled my wife out of 
there during the rendering of 
the second verse. I was just 
in time. I returned to see if 
there was any hope of salving 
Mr Postlethwaite. I found him 
buried beneath a kicking heap 
of frenzied and assorted patriots, 
and decided to abandon him 
to the underwriters as a con- 
structive total loss. However, 
somebody (I think it was an 
Australian) thrust a chair leg 
into my hand and cried, ‘‘ Come 
on, before they bite old Postle’s 
legs off!’? So we dug Mr 
Postlethwaite out and rather 
wrecked the saloon doing it. 

When I returned to the side 
of my young bride, she sur- 
prised me. She ought to have 
been in a swoon, but she was 
grinning. She said, ‘ Gracious ! 
You do look funny. Sniff! 
Your nose is bleeding. I had 
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a splendid view through the 
skylight, until the crew came 
along with the fire hose. We'd 
better go down to the galley 
and get some raw steak for that’ 
eye.” 

We called at Honolulu. 
Oahu, to my mind, is a good 
South Sea island, spoiled. The 
view from the Pali used to 
be one of the finest in the world ; 
but it has been desecrated by 
an American gentleman with 
a German-Jewish name, who 
tins pineapples and most other 
things. The viewpoint is from 
the top of a precipice. The 
background is half the blue 
Pacific, with the blue changing 
to opalescent splendour in the 
middle distance, where the 
water shallows on the coral 
reef. In the foreground one 
looks down on a noble sweep 
of plain, and in its middle is a 
pineapple plantation, some five 
miles square. Here the red 
earth is covered with the sheen 
of the growing crop—except 
for a strip along its middle, 
where sprawls the aforesaid 
gentleman’s signature, five 
vulgar miles of it, written in 
blue - green pineapples on a 
blood-red ground. 

After swearing solemnly 
never, never to buy anything 
tinned by that gentleman, we 
went to Waikiki and watched 
golden Polynesians riding, god- 
like, the giant ocean surf. And 
on this day and at this place 


Herself experienced her first 


mango. 

We sailed at sunset with 
our cabin full of mangoes ; 
and at midnight we arose, 
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lamenting, and cast the man- 
goes out of the porthole, be- 
cause of a plague of little sting- 
ing ants they engendered. The 
‘balance of our voyage was 
boring, except for the sight of 
@ typhoon sky that would have 
made Turner turn green. 

We arrived at Yokohama at 
two o’clock and left, per train, 
at five. I was glad of this, 
because I had been to Yoko- 
hama before; but Herself was 
peevish about it, and I had to 
explain that insignificant em- 
ployees of important trading 
organisations have got to do 
as they are told. And I had 
been told, that afternoon, by 
no less a personage than my 
Firm’s General Manager for 
Japan, that I was very naughty. 
I was two months overdue, and 
I would do well to understand 
that this was not fair to those 
poor fellows who, instead of 
throwing up their jobs and 
careering off home in 1914 and 
leaving everything in chaos, 
had faithfully stuck to their 
posts and carried on with the 
business of their country’s 
trade. This carrying-on, he 
pointed out, had been a par- 
ticularly grim, trying, and 
nerve-racking business, and I 
might think myself lucky I 
had evaded the risky but in- 
dispensable task of trading in 
war-time. I could have no 
conception of the risks that had 
had to be run. Considering 
all this, the least I could have 
done would be to hurry, with- 
out two months’ delay, to the 
relief of those who had gallantly 
shouldered the burden, without 
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rest, complaint, or home leave 
for four years and over. I 
would therefore proceed to 
Shimonoseki immediately, and 
take over the Branch from the 
Manager there, who would in- 
form me of my duties. 

Shimonoseki is a weird place. 
It is the southernmost port of 
Japza’s main island. It lives 
by running ferry - boats to 
Kiushiu and Korea, and selling 
bunker coal to steamers. I 
know of no other reason for its 
existence. The Japanese, of 
course, own all the ferry- 
steamers and all the coal, so 
that there would seem to be 
little scope there for an English 
trading firm. I learned, how- 
ever, to my surprise, from the 
Manager I was relieving, that 
the livelihood of the Branch 
depended upon its Manager’s 
ability to buy coal from the 
Japanese and then sell it, 
against the competition of those 
same Japanese, as bunker coal 
to steamers. 

I said in that case we had 
better put up the shutters, 
because all the Japanese had 
to do to get rid of our com- 
petition and put us out of 
business was to refuse to sell 
us any coal, or only to sell us 
coal at a higher price than they 
sold it to the steamers. 

The Manager said, ‘ Yes. 
It seems pretty obvious; but 
they don’t seem to have seen 
it yet. And don’t forget 
they’re always competing 
amongst themselves. It leaves 
loopholes. And, after all, a 
Manager’s job is to manage. I 
managed somehow, and you’ll 
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have to, too. Here are the 
keys of the office and the safe. 
Besides the coal, there’s the 
steamship agency business and 
the insurance stuff and so on. 
You can find out all about it 
from the files just as well as 
I can tell you. And there’s 
the banking, of course, but 
we don’t do much bank 
business. And I’m Vice-Consul 
for Sweden and Denmark, and 
while I’m on leave you’ll be 
Acting Vice-Consul. There are 
other odds and ends, and I’m 
willing to stay here with you, 
of course, until you get the 
hang of everything; but I do 
hope you won’t take long, 
because I’ve managed to book 
a berth by this week’s home 
mail-boat. If I have to cancel 


.. . Well, you know how im- 
possible it is to get a passage 


these days.’’ 

The office was constructed of 
tissue-paper on a wood frame- 
work. It had mat floors, and 
the staff consisted of a Chinese 
book-keeper and two Japanese 
clerks. Mr Ping, the book- 
keeper, was a refined, highly 
cultivated, and extremely in- 
telligent gentleman, who 
knew everything there is to 
know about the coal business, 
marine and fire insurance, the 
art and practice of banking, 
Vice-Consular duties, Japanese 
commercial law, the general 
shipping business, the flying of 
fighting kites, the rearing of 
cicadas in confinement, and 
the reactions of the average 
Japanese mind to any set of 
circumstances. During my 
term of office I leant heavily 
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on Mr Ping; and he fascinated 
my wife, who informed me he 
was the only man she had ever 
seen whose appearance, de- 
portment, and raiment caused 
her pleasure to look upon. 
Our dwelling-house belonged 
to the Firm, and was perched 
upon a hill outside the town. 
It consisted, mainly, of glass 
verandahs and a flagstaff. I 
found less difficulty in running 
the office than my wife did in 
running the house. She had a 
far larger staff to control than 
I had, and none of her staff 
spoke a word of English. She 
placed her difficulties before 
me, and I placed them before 
Mr Ping. MHe said, ‘' For 
foreigners the problems of 
housekeeping in Shimonoseki 
are difficult and vexatious. The 
language difficulty may, for- 
tunately, be simply solved by 
your wife learning to speak 
Japanese. Meanwhile she must 
make shift to issue her orders 
by use of signs and by drawing 
pictures. The securing of ade- 
quate supplies is a matter of 
difficulty. Rice, fish, eggs, and 
vegetables can be bought 
locally by the cook. All else 
must be ordered, at least three 
weeks beforehand, by letter 
from the foreign shops in Kobe 
and Yokohama. Mutton is 
best procurable, per ship’s 
refrigerator, from Shanghai. 
Wines, spirits, and tobacco can 
be obtained by smuggling 
from foreign 
steamers calling at this port; 
while butter and cheese must 
be ordered one month in ad- 
vance of requirements from the 
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Trappist Monastery at Hako- 
date.”’ 

When Herself heard all this, 
she said, ‘Gracious! Well, 
that’s going to make house- 
keeping interesting, at any rate. 
Please order a leg of mutton 
from Shanghai. You'd better 
cable, as you’ll have to live 
on fish and eggs until it comes.” 

The foreign population in our 
part of the world consisted of 
a hermit Scot of dour temper, 
who hated all women and 
avoided us like the plague. 
The balance of our Society 
consisted of the Manager of 
the local Branch of that Firm 
known throughout the Far East 
as ‘ E-Wo’ by yellow men, and 
by white men as ‘ The Princely 
House.’ This latter gentleman 
treated me, during business 
hours, a8 a rival upstart, and 


did his competent best to run 
me and my Firm out of busi- 


ness. After business hours, 
however, he turned into one of 
the most charming and kindly 
of men. Within range of us 
also, lived an American mission- 
ary and his wife; but these 
good people discovered us play- 
ing Canfield one Sunday and 
promptly cut us off their visit- 
ing list. 

At the end of our first month 
at Shimonoseki I apologised to 
my wife for bringing her there. 
I said, “ If you’d like to go home, 
I shall understand, and I'll 
try and arrange it. This is no 
place for a girl like you. 
There’s nothing to do, there’s 
nobody to talk to, we can’t 
get into touch with the Japan- 
ese because we’re foreigners 
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and they don’t like us, you 
can’t take a walk in the town 
because it’s a cesspit and the 
crowd mobs you, and the 
country’s not worth walking in 
because it’s all paddy - fields. 
If you go, I’ll soon follow you, 
for I haven’t done a penny- 
worth of business since I took 
over the branch, and I shortly 
expect the sack.”’ 

My wife said, ‘‘ Nonsense. 
We stick together, of course. 
I’m enjoying it. It’s fun run- 
ning this house. The servants 
are dears, and most amusing. 
The girls spoil me and the 
cook’s a loyal old lady of 
great strength of mind. She 
bullies me, but she makes sure 
no one else does. She’s going 
to cut down the eggs in your 
cakes, my son, because she 
says we’re being much too ex- 
travagant. I told her to buy 
Chinese rice, when you said 
the Japanese rice in the curry 
was too sticky. But O Toyo 
San was horrified. She 
mutinied. It seems only coolies 
deign to eat Chinese rice. ‘To 
be seen buying Chinese rice 
would be really too shaming. 
She had her face to consider. 
And the Danna San’s face. 
That’s your face, my son. If 
it should get about that the 
Master ate Chinese rice! How- 
ever, I insisted. Next day 
O Toyo appeared, bearing Tar 
Baby’s dinner. She pampers 
that cat, and his rice was taste- 
fully heaped in a porcelain 
bowl with two fish arranged 
artistically upon it. She held 
out the bowl, and the scorn 
in her gesture was terrific. 
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She said, and I give you a free 
translation, ‘There. Chinese 
rice! And even O Tar Baby 
San won’t eat it!’ So I’m 
afraid you’ll have to put up 
with sticky rice for tiffin. But 
cheer up! I’m all right. And 
don’t worry about the business. 
Something will turn up soon, I 
know.” 

Something turned up next 
morning in the shape of a 
Russian steamer, fleeing from 
Viadivostock, full of destitute 
refugees and void of fuel and 
food. The Japanese promptly 
quarantined her ; for no reason 
that I could see, the only 
malady prevailing on board 
being starvation, which is not 
infectious. 

The local representative of 
The Princely House came in to 
see me. He said, ‘‘ Look here, 
laddie. 


I don’t like Russians, 
and I can’t sell that ship any- 
thing, anyway, because with 
Russia in the state it is I'll 


never see my money back. 
But I hear there are a lot of 
kids aboard that ship, and we 
can’t let ’em die on our door- 
step. I’ve got fifty cases of 
condensed milk in the godown. 
My buyer pretends they’re 
damaged, and he refuses to 
take delivery. So those kids 
had better have ’em. But I 
can’t send them to the Russian 
in my launch. The ship’s 
quarantined, and a Firm of 
our standing can’t go playing 
hanky-panky with the regula- 
tions. But it’s different for 
you, laddie. It doesn’t much 
matter what you get up to, 
and your Firm hasn’t got 
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the standing. . . . Weil, you 
understand. What I mean is, 
if I supply the stuff, will you 
smuggle it off ?”’ 

I said I would. Those kids 
worried me, and I was anxious 
to talk business with the 
Russian Captain. I took the 
cases of milk off to the ship 
in my launch in broad day- 
light, and I told the Harbour 
authorities I was going to do 
it. The Japanese are a Regu- 
lation - bound people. They 
never break regulations by any 
chance. But the Japanese are 
also a humane people, especially 
where children are concerned. 
And they are capable of giving 
their consciences a convenient 
twist. The Police, therefore, 
forbade me to go within three 
miles of the Russian ship, and 
they happened to be busy 
elsewhere when I boarded her. 

I delivered the milk and such 
other foodstuffs as I had been 
able to collect. The Captain 
kissed me. He had a beard, too. 
I said I would like to sell him 
some bunker coal if he happened 
to be in need of any, and I 
would have been kissed again 
if I had not been agile. He 
said his bunkers were swept 
bare and he wanted two thou- 
sand tons of coal and all the 
stores and provisions I could 
supply him with. I then 
alluded, delicately, to the sub- 
ject of payment. His ship was 
flying a white ensign bearing 
a Crown and a Cross, and I 


‘pointed out that the latest 


fashion in ensigns for Russian 

ships was a red ground with 

a Hammer and Sickle rampant. 
D2 
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In view of this it seemed likely 
that the usual manner of achiev- 
ing a financial settlement might 
prove disappointing, to me. 
A draft in my favour drawn by 
the Captain on the ship’s 
owners in St Petersburg might 
be dishonoured, owing to 
the owners having had their 
throats cut. Under the circum- 
stances, what could the Captain 
suggest ¢ 

He suggested I should enter 
his cabin. He locked the door 
and drew the curtain. over the 
portholes. He said, ‘ Pah! 
Jews, Japanese, and English. 
You are all the same. My 


ship is full of starving people, 
and you think only of your 
money, money, money. Very 
well. Here is money. I will 
pay you in Russian roubles 
or English pounds, at your 


choice.”’ 

I chose the pounds. He had 
whole cases full of them stowed 
under his bunk. I do not know 
where they came from. I have 
heard of ‘ Kolchak’s Millions,’ 
and perhaps I saw and handled 
some of them. 

I hied me ashore and ap- 
pealed to Authority. I had 
better not mention, even at 
this date, the name of the 
Japanese I interviewed. He 
was a man of brains and a 
gentleman. It must be under- 
stood that this outcast ship 
which had sailed into their 
territoriat waters was an 
embarrassment to the Japanese. 
She was a ship without a 
country. She flew the flag 
of a Government which no 
longer existed. She had no 
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Papers, and her cargo con- 
sisted of a crowd of undesirable 
refugees. The Japanese could 
have no official dealings with 
the ship—so they quarantined 
her. It was a master-stroke. 
They hoped and expected, of 
course, that, finding she could 
get nothing from them, she 
would sail away. 

I pointed out to Authority 
that the ship could not pos- 
sibly sail without coal, and that 
they would never get rid of her 
unless they allowed her to load 
the necessary bunkers. Auth- 
ority pointed out to me that 
this might be so; but the 
difficulty was, no one could 
be expected to supply coal 
which would, obviously, never 
be paid for. 

I said I was willing to take 
the risk, whereat Authority, 
greatly relieved, granted me a 
permit. 

It shames me still to think 
of the profit I made ‘out of that 
deal. And it does not help 
me in the least to be reminded 
that business is business. If 
it is good business to profit 
out of the necessities of others, 
I am glad I retired from 
business. 

The next thing to turn up 
and fulfil my wife’s prophecy 
was a Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary, ac- 
companied by his daughter. 
I knew this personage was 
coming, because I (in my Act- 
ing Vice-Oonsular capacity) had 
received a telegram from the 
Ministry in Tokyo, instructing 
me to meet His Excellency at 
Shimonoseki station, facilitate 
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his disembarkation from the 
train, and his embarkation 
aboard the steamer in which 
H.E. was proceeding to Korea. 

I was not at all sure how one 
dealt with such exalted person- 
ages as the personal repre- 
sentatives of kings; but I did 
not anticipate having much 
trouble with this one, because 
the steamer was scheduled to 
sail half an hour after the train’s 
arrival, and the distance be- 
tween the platform and the 
pier was less than fifty yards. 
I confined my preparations, 
therefcre, to putting on my 
best hat, telling Herself I 
might be ten minutes late for 
dinner, and collecting three 


stout coolies to carry His Ex- 
cellency’s bags. 

Unfortunately for me His 
Excellency arrived at Shimono- 


seki at the same time as the 
fore-fringe of a typhoon. The 
wind behaved very rudely, and 
the rain did worse. When we 
reached the steamer we were 
all wet to the skin, and I was 
then informed that the ship 
would not sail until the typhoon 
blew over, probably in two 
days’ time. 

It is not fair to one’s wife 
to arrive home two hours late 
for dinner and plant a couple 
of half-drowned, very hungry, 
exceedingly annoyed and ex- 
tremely exalted personages 
upon her. But I did this 
thing. Then I sneaked off to 


the office to escape from a. 


situation I feared to face. 
When I ventured to return 
my wife laughed at me. She 
said, ‘‘ You old coward! He’s 
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a really charming old gentle- 
man, and she’s a dear.” 

I said, “I had to send off 
telegrams to Tokyo and Seoul 
and everywhere, explaining 
what’s happened to him. What 
has happened to him? What 
have you done with them ? 
Where are they ? ” 

‘‘His Excellency,’’ replied 
Herself, “is in my bed, and 
his daughter is in yours. When 
I peeped in they were both 
fast asleep, and His Excellency 
(if it isn’t lése majesté to 
mention it) was snoring.” 

The next thing to turn up 
(and I wish to affirm here 
that this chronicle of mine is 
a true one, without exaggera- 
tions or trimmings) was the 
German Army. I was working 
in my bird-cage of an office, 
when I heard approaching the 
well-known sound of marching 
troops. They did not sound 
like Japanese, who are inclined 
to shuffle, so I slid back my 
paper window and looked out. 
I saw a column of German 
infantry marching up Shimono- 
seki’s narrow main street. 

I did not believe it. I said 
to myself, “I’m not dreaming, 
so this must be some cinema 
stunt. They’re doing it well, 
too. Those uniforms are the 
real thing, and they’re properly 
war-worn and shabby. But I 
wonder where they raked up 
all those big, blond men from ¢ ” 
I wondered for a little longer, 
and then I said, ‘‘ Good Gosh ! 
Those chaps are Germans !” 

I heard harsh and Prussian 
words of command ring out. 
The column halted before my 
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door, formed two deep, turned 
front, dressed by the right, and 
stood to attention. A Major 
in a spiked helmet advanced 
two paces, clicked his heels 
together, gazed fiercely at me 
and saluted. I think I must 
have gaped at the Major, be- 
cause I remember my pipe 
dropped out of my mouth. 
The Japanese Captain, who 
now materialised, saluted me 
also. He bowed, hissed at me 
politely, and uttered some re- 
marks in his own tongue. I 
fear I gaped at the Captain, too. 
It was Mr Ping who came 
to my rescue. Said he, “ The 


Captain reports the presence of 
sixty-four prisoners-of-war, all 
in good order and condition 
and numbered as per list. He 
states he hereby delivers same 
into custody of Danish Consul 


as per orders. He asks for a 
receipt.” 

At this point I broke into a 
slight sweat, for I began to see 
a light—a red one. I remem- 
bered a circular letter, sent 
out by the Danish Ministry in 
Tokyo, a copy of which had 
reached me weeks before. It 
was written in Danish, and I 
had promptly filed it, because 
it appeared to relate merely 
to the repatriation of Schles- 
wigers, in connection with some 
plebiscite or other in Schleswig ; 
a matter in which the Acting 
Vice - Consul in Shimonoseki 
could hardly be involved. But 
now, with this visitation upon 
me, I wondered. I said, ‘‘ Good 
Gad! Gentlemen, you’d better 
come in. Officers only. It 
would be better, perhaps, if the 
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men stood easy and remained 
in the street.” 

The Japanese are formalists ; 
the Germans are worse. The 
Captain sat down, but the 
Major refused my invitation 
to do so. He preferred to 
stand, haughty and rigid, while 
conveying to me, by eye, his 
opinion that a Danish Consul 
should be a Dane, and certainly 
not an Englishman. He also 
managed to give me the strong 
impression that Consuls should 
wear uniform instead of a pair 
of old flannel slacks, and that 
officials who smoked pipes on 
duty were low fellows and an 
offence. 

I said, “ Ping, it’s up to you. 
Find out what it’s all about and 
tell the Major to sit down, for 
goodness sake, and not to be 
silly.” 

The Major, however, waved 
Mr Ping away with a sweeping 
gesture of contempt. He said, 
“So! You now insult me? I, 
sir, do not require your insult by 
a Chinaman to be translated.”’ 

I said, “I’m sorry, but no 
insult was intended. Please 
do sit down and explain to me 
what all this is about.’ 

‘“‘T am @ prisoner; but I am 
a German officer,’’ replied the 
Major. ‘‘ Under these circum- 
stances I refuse to sit. But, 
because the Japanese, as cus- 
tomary, have mismanaged the 
affair, and because you, an 
Englishman in Danish shoes, 
are typically ignorant of your 
business also, then I, the 
prisoner, the German, will en- 
lighten you.”’ 

He kindly did so ; fluently— 
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but at such length that it is 
necessary to summarise. The 
Major and his men had formed 
part of the garrison of Tsingtau. 
They had surrendered to the 
Japanese and passed the rest 
of the war in a Japanese prison 
camp. They had not been 
released at the Armistice. 
Peace was yet to be officially 
declared, so the Japanese held 
on to them. 

One problem which delayed 
the settlement of peace was the 
Schleswig - Holstein question. 
Were these provinces to be 
returned to Denmark, or was 
Germany to be allowed to 
retain them? The Peace 
Council decided that the 
natives of Schleswig should 
settle the question for them- 
selves, by vote. All German 
prisoners - of- war who could 
prove they were Schleswigers 
were to be handed over to the 
nearest Danish authority for 
immediate repatriation. Hence 
the gallant Major and his men 
camped upon my doorstep. 

The Japanese Captain pro- 
posed to leave the men on my 
doorstep. He had handed them 
over safely, according to orders, 
and they were now solely my 
concern. He delivered his ulti- 
matum through Mr Ping and 
departed, leaving me with the 
horrid problem of how to house, 
feed, restrain, and repatriate 
one proud and prickly German 
Major and sixty-three large 
Nordics who, judging by the 
sound of them out in the street, 
were just beginning to realise 
that the bonds of discipline had 
been loosened. 
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I scratched my head, because 
I could think of nothing else to 
do. The situation defeated me. 
It was plain to see that the 
Major enjoyed my predicament. 
It was obvious that he was 
going to be as unhelpful as he 
could. And Mr Ping had re- 
tired, hurt. He foresaw the 
horrid possibility of being 
ordered to billet, victual, and 
control sixty-four large, rude, 
white barbarians, and he, there- 
fore, vanished. I did not blame 
him; Ienvied him. I yearned 
to be able to resign from my 
Acting Vice-Consular position 
and escape my embarrassing 
responsibilities and the Major’s 
contemptuous eyes. 

The Japanese are sticklers for 
formalities and etiquette. Let 
no one sneer at them for this 
in my hearing. I think it is a 
charming and perfectly splendid 
trait. If that Captain had not 
been hide-bound by convention 
he would, after handing his 
charges over to me, have made 
himself scarce, thanking his 
gods meanwhile that somebody 
else was left holding the baby. 
But the Captain, God bless 
him, was @ conscientious soul. 
He remembered he had for- 
gotten to obtain a formal, 
written receipt for his one 
officer and sixty-three men. 
He came back, the ass, to get 
it. And I seized the heaven- 
sent chance. I refused to sign 
a receipt. And I continued to 
refuse, even though the Captain 
played what he thought was a 
trump card and threatened 
(through the Major, who sud- 
denly became most helpful) to 
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march the men back to prison. 
I was rock-like. Adamant. I 
said I would willingly sign a 
receipt for the men if they 
were delivered to me on Danish 
territory. I said I would 
arrange for a piece of Danish 
territory, in the shape of a 
vessel flying the Danish flag, 
to arrive in Shimonoseki as 
soon a8 conveniently possible. 
I promised to let the Captain 
know when the ship arrived. 
I was magnificent. I saluted 
the Major and the Captain and 
went home to my tiffin, and to 
tell my wife how cleverly her 
husband had extricated himself 
from one of the most awkward 
messes he had ever been in in 
his life. And Herself said, 
“Oh, the poor, poor souls! 
How can you men behave so 
cruelly to each other? I don’t 
think you’ve been clever at all. 
I think you’ve been horrid.”’ 

I took delivery of the poor 
souls a week later on the deck 
of a Copenhagen-bound tramp. 
The men were accommodated 
in temporary berths fitted up 
in the ship’s hold. They seemed 
pleased and comfortable 
enough; but the Major was 
outraged. He said that he, 
an officer of the Imperial Ger- 
man Army, was entitled under 
the Laws of War to a first-class 
state-room, and that I, as a 
brother officer, even if only a 
temporary and demobilised 
English one, was in honour 
bound to see he got a state- 
room. When I pointed out 
the tramp had no spare cabin, 
not to mention first-class state- 
rooms, the Major abandoned 
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me as a brother, assumed the 
réle of a Danish subject, and 
attacked me as a representative 
of the Danish Government who 
had failed in his duty. He 
promised to make things hot 
for me when he got home. 

The next thing to turn up 
and make Herself laugh was 
a tramp steamer commanded 
by a Prince. As His Royal 
Highness is still alive and 
likely to become King of a 
large country some day, I 
had better not state exactly 
who he was. I did not know 
His Royal Highness was de- 
scending upon us. His vessel 
(I will call her the Sabang) 
belonged to a company for 
which my Firm acted as Agents 
in Japan. I received a routine 
letter from the head office of 
the company about the ship’s 
movements. It was the usual 
thing in the usual commer- 
cialese: “‘ We beg to advise 
you our 8.8. Sabang is due in 
Shimonoseki on or about the 
18th prox., to load approxi- 
mately 300 tons of bunker coal. 
We rely upon you to give her 
@ quick despatch at your port. 
The Shanghai agents have been 
instructed to advise you in due 
course by telegram of the ship’s 
departure thence, together with 
the exact tonnage of coal she 
will require.’’ So far, so cus- 
tomary. But the Director who 
signed the letter had added this 
postscript in his own hand: 
“The ship is commanded for 
this voyage by Captain Bros- 
trom. You will oblige us by 
showing him the greatest con- 
sideration. Any attentions 
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shown by you to the Captain 
will be appreciated. Any 
special expenses incurred may 
be debited to us in special 
account.’? Now this, of course, 
was highly unusual. 

I said to Herself, Our next 
ship has got a Captain who 
seems to be a pet of his 
Directors ; and if I know any- 
thing, that means trouble. 
That sort always throws_its 
weight about and jumps on 
its Agents. And worst of all, 
we'll have to be polite and 
entertain the brute.” 

Herself said, ‘‘Good! We'll 
ask him to dinner. I expect 
he’ll be a nice man. I like 
those big, fair Vikings. What 
fun. You’d better cable him 
to bring up some Shanghai 
mutton.” 

I always make friends with 


Chiefs of Police, if possible. 
It is a good form of insurance. 
My friend, the Chief of the 
Shimonoseki police, called on 
me shortly before the Sabang’s 


arrival. He said, ‘* Ohayo, 
Ma-ta San. I am, ha, un- 
pleased for you.”’ 

A smuggled bottle of Swedish 
aquavit was the only thing on 
my conscience just then, and 
I said so. The Ohief said, “I 
do not, ha, joke. Very trouble. 
Today I get letter from Tokyo. 
Very funny. Why you not 
tell me His Royal Highness 
arrive ? ”’ 

I will not report the rest of 
our conversation because I for- 
get it, and I remember it took 
half an hour for the Chief to 
grasp I had no notion of what 
he was talking about, and then 
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another half-hour for me to 
grasp what he was talking about. 
I finally arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Chief actually 
did believe a fantastic report, 
emanating from High Authority 
in Tokyo, that a Royal Prince 
of the Blood, and a Oaptain 
in his country’s Navy, was 
arriving in Shimonoseki in two 
days’ time disguised as the 
Skipper of the Sabang. 

I laughed at this absurd 
notion. I tried to convince the 
Ohief that he and his High 
Authorities had discovered a 
mare’s nest or were the victims 
of a hoax. However, when an 
idea gets into a Japanese head 
it never gets out again. The 
Chief was sorely troubled. To 
him, as to most Japanese, a 
Royalty is a Divinity, and 
must be treated as such, what- 
ever happens. He said that 
the first report to reach him 
was that the Master of the 
Sabang was a Naval Captain, 
and, therefore, probably @ spy, 
whom it would be advisable to 
keep an eye on. Further in- 
vestigation, however, had re- 
vealed the awful fact that the 
suspected spy was a Royal 
Highness—a god, in fact, dis- 
guised as a tramp steamer’s 
skipper. No wonder the poor 
Chief was worried. In his view, 
when the august personage 
commanding the Sabang put 
foot on shore he must put it 
upon a red carpet, with a 


. guard of honour and all the 


local notables in top hats as- 
sembled to receive him. And 
if he proceeded to do any 
spying he would have to be 
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arrested. The Chief perceived 
the business would end, for 
him, with the ceremony of 
hara-kiri. He had come to 
me, he said, in the hope that I 
might find an opportunity to 
indicate, tactfully, to His Royal 
Highness that a distressing 
situation could best be avoided 
by H.R.H. graciously pleasing 
himself by remaining, while at 
Shimonoseki, aboard his own 
ship. As the joke was begin- 
ning to pall on me by that time, 
I said “ O.K. Chief.” 

I boarded the Sabang from 
my launch, a8 was customary, 
@8 soon as she anchored in the 
roadstead. I like Scandinavian 
ships and seamen ; they are so 
clean and hospitable. I found 
the Sabang and her Captain 
were typical. I said, ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Captain. I’m your 
Agent. Your coal will be 
alongside in a few minutes, 
and we’ll have it all aboard 
by daylight tomorrow. If 
you'll sign these papers I'll 
settle up everything with the 
Customs and Harbour people.” 

The Captain said, ‘ Very 
good, mister. Come in and sit 
down while I sign all this 
rubbish. Please help yourself 
to a cigar. Not those. The 
Manillas. That other box of 
cabbage leaves is provided by 
the company for poisoning port 
Officials. Please send this stow- 
age plan to Yokohama and 
tell the Agents I wish to com- 
mence discharge immediately 
on arrival, with eight gangs, 
using shore cranes at Nos. 2 
and 3. Pour yourself out a 
glass of that Madeira. I recom- 
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mend it. You have cabled 
our arrival to my owners? 
Good. Now, if you could wait 
while I change from my uni- 
form, I should like to go ashore. 
I have not been before to 
Japan, and I should like to 
see what I can. I will join 
you with a glass of wine. 
Skol ! ”’ 

I said, ‘‘Good health. I’m 
afraid you won’t find much 
to interest you here. If you 
would care to lunch with me, 
we could take rickshaws after- 
wards and look at what there is 
of the town. Then I could 
arrange a Japanese dinner at a 
tea-house, with chop-sticks 
and geishas and all that sort 
of thing, if you think it would 
amuse you. In Shimonoseki 
there’s not very much to see 
or do, I’m afraid.’’ 

“‘ But that will be very nice,”’ 
said the Captain, struggling 
into a clean shirt. ‘‘ Steward ! 
Tel’ the Mate I go ashore with 
the Agent—and bring me my 
white shoes.” 

‘“*T must tell you,’ I went 
on, “‘ that the Japanese ashore 
have got hold of some cock-and- 
bull tale about you. It sounds 
preposterous ; but remember 
they’re Japanese and they’re 
queer. They don’t think as 
we do. And they’ve got it 
into their heads you’re a Cap- 
tain in your Navy and a 
Spy and goodness knows what 
else. The Chief of Police 
actually wanted me to believe 
that you ought to be addressed 
as Your Royal Highness. I’m 
not joking. If you’ll believe 
me, they’re probably laying 
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down a red carpet in the wharf 
for you now.”’ 

I laughed. But Captain 
Brostrom said, ‘‘ Damn,’’ and 
thrust his leg so hard into a 
pair of pongee trousers that the 
things nearly carried away. 
He uttered a string of what 
sounded to me like savage 
Scandinavian swear words. 
Then he sighed and finished 
putting on his trousers. . He 
said, ‘‘I think that spoils my 
fun. Yes. I must tell you. 
I am, in fact, Prince...of... 
Sit down, please! I travel 
strictly incognito.’”? He sighed 
and sipped his Madeira. 

“We are @ poor country, 
you see,” he continued. “I 


am @ poor man. I wished to 
travel and to see the world ; 
but you cannot do that on the 
half-pay of a Captain in our 


Navy. The position for me 
here was arranged by the kind- 
ness of a friend who is a Director 
of this company. Please under- 
stand that, here, I am Captain 
Brostrom of the steamer Sabang 
—and very pleased to be so! 
At Suez no one knew me, and 
no one bothered. At Colombo 
the English knew; but they 
most thoughtfully refrained 
from bothering. Our Agent 
kindly made me a visiting 
member of the Club, and I 
enjoyed myself very much. 
At Shanghai— Pah! They 
found out about me, and I 
was forced, I assure you, to 
spend my time there in hiding. 
And now here. The silly 
fellows. Iam afraid my holiday 
is spoiled, my friend—unless 
you can do something.”’ 
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I relate our conversation at 
length because the snob in me 
wishes the world to know on 
what intimate terms I once 
was with Royalty. I am glad 
to be able to report that Cap- 
tain Brostrom was able to 
enjoy his stay at my port. I 
did find it possible to do 
something. I said, ‘ You'll 
have to pretend you’re the 
Mate, and tell the Mate he’ll 
have to pretend he’s the 
Captain.’’ 

I sent a chit to the Chief 
of Police, reading: “I have 
told the Captain of the Sabang 
you suspect him of being a 
spy. He is not a spy, but he 
is so frightened of the Japanese 
police that he has decided to 
remain on board his ship while 
in port here. Iam going ashore, 
presently, with the Mate, to 
show him the sights of your 
beautiful city, so please tell 
your bravos we don’t want any 
silly nonsense.”’ 

When my launch returned 
with the Ohief’s reply (‘* Very 
obliged and kind for your fix 
up 80 conveniably ”’) we left 
the ship via her offshore side, 
per hired sampan. We landed 
at a disused coal wharf, where 
Mr Ping was, as customarily, 
awaiting me with four rick- 
shaws. He had to go away and 
bring two more, because the 
Captain, learning I had a wife 
ashore, remarked that the diffi- 
culties of housekeeping must 
be considerable, and had loaded 
the sampan to her marks with 
a side of mutton, a crate of 
pineapples, a sack of rye bread, 
an immense smoked salmon, a 
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banjo case full of Manilla cigars, 
and (Royal touch !) the ship’s 
last pot of English marmalade. 

Tiffin was a success. The 
Captain was pleased with what 
he could see of Japan from our 
verandah. He admired the 
grouping of the pine trees 
on the surrounding hills. It 
seemed to him, he said, that 
the view before him must be 
due to art, not nature; and 
that the Japanese appeared to 
be artists who did not content 
themselves with producing 
merely small samples of beauty, 
but made pictures with their 
hills and trees and the very 
contours of their land. Irecom- 
mended him to suspend judg- 
ment until he had seen the 
manufacturing districts of 
Osaka, and he replied that some 
ugly factories were justified if 
they produced beautiful things. 

‘Look, for example, at the 
dresses and sashes of your 
serving maids,’’ said he. He 
went on to comment on the 
perfect manners of our maids, 
and when I told him the girls 
were merely the daughters of 
our old ruffian of a gardener, 
he said, “ They have, though 
serving us, the bearing of noble 
ladies.”” He opined that a 
nation whose lowly born women 
behaved like princesses was 
surely destined to make its 
mark on earth. 

Herself remarked that the 
Captain might be right, if the 
women were allowed to run 
the country. ‘“ Unfortunately 
they don’t,’’ said she. ‘ Their 
men treat them like coolies. 
At the present moment coal 
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is being passed from lighters, 
by hand, up the high sides of 
your ship by women, most of 
whom have babies tied to their 
backs.”’ 

The Captain exclaimed, ‘‘ So! 
Then if the men can be so 
ignoble there is no need to 
trouble ourselves about a pos- 
sible yellow peril for the next 
hundred years or so.” He 
charmed us with his discourse 
for some while, until the stridu- 
lations of the cicadas lulled 
him to dignified sleep in my 
favourite long-sleeve chair. 
And Herself whispered, ‘* What 
a fascinating man. Talk about 
princesses ! He’s only a tramp 
skipper, but be behaves himself 
like a prince.’’ So I surprised 
her by explaining that he really 
was one. 

A ceremonial Japanese dinner 
can be amusing if you are 
not hungry and have supple 
knees. Herself can sit upon 
her heels for hours, with ease 
and comfort; but I cannot. 
My legs go to sleep, and I have 
to sit with them sticking out 
in front of me. I urged the 
Captain to follow my example ; 
but he preferred to force his 
six feet four and sixteen stone 
of Nordic frame to conform to 
the local uncomfortable con- 
vention. He sat thus and 
suffered for two long hours. 
Of such stuff are Princes made. 

The soup tested him, too. 
It was fish soup, served in 
little teapots. This is a good 
idea; it keeps the soup hot. 
One pours a little into the 
pot’s saucer-like lid, and sips 
from it in comfort. When the 
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Captain lifted his lid and peered 
into the pot, he saw the ghastly 
eyeball of a large fish floating 
there. It leered at him, and 
he recoiled in horror. But 
when his serving maid captured 
that dainty morsel with chop- 
sticks, and popped it politely 
into his mouth, he gulped it 
down heroically. What is more, 
he did not gulp it up again. 
He was a man! And the next 
course taught me how superior 
are Princes to men of common 
clay. The next course seemed 
to me to be composed 
of marrons glacés. I said, 
“Thank goodness, here’s some- 
thing I can eat.’”? I took one, 
bit hard, discovered I was 


eating a pickled sea anemone, 
and promptly spat it out. I 
had to. But the Captain, for 
mere politeness’ sake, ate three 


of these congealed beastlinesses. 
Let no one talk to me of effete 
and degenerate blue blood, after 
that ! 

Saké is a spirit distilled from 
rice. It is not especially potent, 
but its effects are sometimes 
curious if enough of it is 
imbibed, hot, by a white man 
who is not used to it. The 
Captain, I think, was deceived 
by the stuff’s weak and watery 
taste. I am sure he knew his 
own capacity perfectly, and I 
feel certain he took care never 
to exceed it. And if the saké 
we drank that night went to 
the Captain’s head, I alone am 
responsible. He was a stranger 


in a strange land, and my 


guest. And there were special 
reasons why I should make 
sure nothing should occur to 
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embarrass him. I could see 
he was the sort of Viking who 
could drink me under the table 
if he wanted to, and never turn 
@ hair. I therefore drank cup 
for cup with the Oaptain, and 
made up my mind that, if I 
felt it beginning to affect me, 
I would at once break up the 
party and deliver my guest safe 
and sound aboard his ship. 

I should have remembered 
that some drugs and spirits 
cause unusual reactions some- 
times in rare individual cases. 
The beneficent drug quinine, 
for instance, is rank poison 
to certain otherwise normal 
people. I know a man who 
is deafened and blinded by an 
ordinary dose of quinine; but 
I hope I may be excused for 
overlooking the possibility that 
saké might have an abnormal 
effect on the Captain’s system. 

I did not want to break up 
the party before I could help 
it, a8 the Captain was obviously 
enjoying himself in his unusual 
surroundings. It amused him 
to sit on the mat floor of a 
paper house, while little human 
butterflies served him charm- 
ingly with odd foods and plied 
him with pleasant but ob- 
viously innocuous drink. 

When the many courses of a 
Japanese dinner are completed 
it is customary for the geishas 
to dance and sing and play 
children’s parlour games with 
the guests. That is what the 
geishas are there for—to enters 
tain. Japanese singing does 
not entertain me, and children’s 
round games, even if played by 
pretty girls, are apt to become 
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boring. But the Captain was 
not bored. He enjoyed frolick- 
ing like an elephant amidst a 
flock of kittens. He played all 
the games and lost them all, 
and paid all his forfeits man- 
fully. And he drank his saké. 

He trod upon a silk cushion, 
and the thing slid from him on 
the slippery mats. He fell as 
@ tree falls, slowly and majesti- 
cally. He crashed through the 
paper wall of our room into 
the middle of the next-door 
dinner- party. There were 
splintering sounds and screams 
and cracks, and the tea-house 
rocked on its foundations. 

I cannot properly account for 
what followed. My theory is 
that the Japanese next door 
believed an earthquake had 
occurred and that a gigantic 
foreigner had chosen the 
moment to attack them. There 
were six of them, and they 
threw themselves upon the Cap- 
tain. I think the shock of the 
Captain’s fall stirred up the 
saké, and that it suddenly 
began to work upon him. He 
arose, roaring. He brushed 
his foes off various outlying 
parts of himself, and ran round 
the room thrice. He explained 
afterwards he was looking for 
a door, because he thought he 
was going to be murdered. 
But there are no doors in a 
Japanese room ; its walls con- 
sist of sliding paper screens. 

The Captain saw the breach 


he had already made was 


barred by his assailants; he 
therefore breached the wall 
opposite. He went through it 
in one jump like a clown 
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through a paper hoop. And 
having done that and finding 
it was easy, he went on doing 
it. He went clean through the 
house like an armour-piercing 
shell, and landed in the garden, 
where he burst— into laughter. 
Then he fired himself through 
the house again ; from back to 
front this time. 

When four small policemen 
arrived at the double, I sent 
up prayers to Heaven. But I 
need not have been afraid. I 
did not know that men of the 
Captain’s calibre are capable of 
withdrawing themselves with 
dignity from the most out- 
rageous situations. I think 
the Captain’s exercises had 
cleared the fumes of saké from 
his brain. He shook hands 
with those policemen. He be- 
stowed upon each of them his 
most gracious and disarming 
smiles. He said, ‘‘ Yes, yes. 
I have been very naughty. It 
must have been the saké. The 
wine of your country is de- 
ceptive, you understand ? Also 
the fragile construction of your 
houses is an irresistible tempta- 
tion to a virile individual with 
an imagination inflamed by 
wine. To you, therefore, is the 
blame. But I have had my 
fun, and I will pay for it. My 
friend, the Consul there, will 
arrange... .” 

His manner was perfect. He 
was impressive. The policemen 
did not understand his words, 
but they understood the look 
of him. And they recognised 
me. I left the Captain mesmer- 
ising them, and telephoned to 
their Chief... . 
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At daybreak the Sabang hove 
up her anchor and departed. 
Her Captain blew valedictory 
blasts upon her whistle and 
waved us farewell from her 
bridge. We stood on the deck 
of the police launch and waved 
good-bye to him; Herself, the 
Chief, and me. We were all 
of us full of a Scandinavian 
breakfast that had taken two 
hours to eat. The steamer 
dipped her flag three times, then 
rounded a point and vanished. 
Said Herself, “‘ What a nice 
man !” 

The Chief said, ‘Ha. Yes. 
I think very nice man, too. 
When foreign Prince coming I 
very frightened. I think he 
make very trouble forme. But 
he make no trouble. No. 
None. Nothing. The tea-house, 
that is no matter. I fix. He 


shakes my hand. He speaks 
to me as friend. He entertains 
me to his steamer. Very sorry 


he come. Very sorry he go. 
Very funny.” 

I said, ‘“‘ Yes, I’m glad he 
came, too; but I’m glad he’s 
not coming back. We’ve been 
up all night. We haven’t 
painted the town red, but 
we’ve torn it up in little pieces. 
He’s taken his ship to sea, as 
fresh a8 a daisy; but I’m a 
wreck, and I’m going home to 
bed. I’m not used to playing 
with Princes.” 

The next thing that happened 
was a gilt-edged chance to 
make a fortune. 
held the agency of an American 
bank, and we were also the 
local representatives of one of 
the largest Oil Corporations in 
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the world. This sounds very 
important and impressive ; but 
I will admit that, while I was 
Manager there, my branch con- 
ducted but one financial opera- 
tion and sold not a pint of 
oil. 

The financial operation was 
amusing—and suggestive. I 
had managed to save Yen 1000, 
which was deposited on current 
account with a local Japanese 
bank. I judged, however, that 
I should feel more comfortable 
if I transferred this great for- 
tune to my account with my 
London bank. I told Mr Ping 
what I wanted to do, and added 
that I thought it was about time 
our branch of the American 
bank did a little business. 
With Mr Ping’s guidance I 
drew a cheque for Yen 1000 on 
the Japanese bank in favour of 
my branch of the American 
bank; and I drafted a bill of 
exchange on the London branch 
of the American bank. This 
Bill read, in effect: ‘ Pay 
Weston Martyr £100. (Signed.) 
For the American bank— 
Weston Martyr.” 

I said, “This looks very 
odd, Ping. I mean, me telling 
the bank to pay myself, 
what?” And Mr Ping said, 
‘* All quite in order, sir, and 
in accordance with customary 
banking practice.”’ 

I said, “* Well, it looks very 
nice and easy. Supposing I 
add a few noughts to that 
£100? Supposing I order the 
bank to pay me £10,000? 
What would happen ?”’ 

“In that event,” Mr Ping 
answered, ‘“‘ my weekly account 
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would not balance, and it 
would become necessary for 
you to pay in £9900 to rectify 
the matter.”’ 

“That would give me a 
week’s leeway,” said I. ‘ You 
only make up your accounts 
every Saturday. I think Ill 
draw out £100,000 and have a 
week’s flutter on the stock 
market. I see I’ve been wasting 
my time as bank manager. I’m 
just beginning to realise the 
extent of my opportunities. 
What d’you think about having 
ago?” 

Mr Ping grinned. “ If stock 
prices rise, all right, sir! You 
repay bank loan, plus interest. 
If prices fall you go to prison. 
Japanese prison very bad place, 
I understand.” 
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I reluctantly decided that 
it might, perhaps, be wise not 
to play at high finance. 

The last thing that turned 
up in Shimonoseki was an 
order to transfer myself im- 
mediately to Taipeh. I said, 
“Damn. It’s the beastliest 
branch the Firm’s got. Even 
Shimonoseki is heaven com- 
pared to Formosa. It’s a killing 
climate there, Old Lady, and 
I'll have to send you home.” 

And Herself answered, “ For- 
mosa! I’ve always wanted to 
live in the tropical greenhouse 
at Kew. And add malaria, 
head - hunting savages, paw- 
paws and mangoes! Oh, no. 


Don’t you think you’re going 
to keep all the fun to yourself. 
I’m coming too.” 








CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY ISKANDER. 


A sHOoRT while ago, the bright 
and charming person who rules 
over my household and gener- 
ally insists that I leave not 
undone those things which 
ought to be done, suggested we 
should spend the afternoon at a 
Cinema. 

I demurred, stating that I 
had letters to write, and in 
addition was not interested 
in the doings of American 
gangsterdom, and further, had 
never learnt the language. 
“ But, darling,’’ was the pro- 
test, * this is not an American 
film, there are no gangsters or 
crooks of that sort, it is all 
about the Navy, and you 
always say you like sailors, and 
sailors do speak English.”’ 

So I yielded with fair grace, 
and off we went to study the 
doings of the King’s Navee. 
Those doings as revealed on 
the film were truly interesting, 
depicting Naval life as a de- 
lectable existence. Handsome 
young N.O.’s in spotless uni- 
forms, hearty and jocose A.B.’s, 
apparently on the very best of 
terms with all Warrant and 
Petty Officers. 

In addition, the Admiral’s 
Flagship fairly swarmed with 
graceful young creatures in the 
very latest Paris gowns. I 
gathered from the bright person 
that these delightful creatures 
are termed by the ribald youth 
of the day ‘lovelies.’ They 


were certainly that. But the 
gentleman who interested me 
most was the Admiral. When- 
ever this highly placed officer 
got a bit ratty—Admirals do 
at times, even on a film—some 
lovely young or youngish thing 
soothed his feelings with an 
osculatory embrace. Not that 
the sterner side of Naval life 
was not depicted. There was 
evidently a spot of bother on 
shore. This trouble appeared 
to have been created by certain 
beetle - browed ruffians, their 
heads adorned by fezes, knives 
and pistols stuck in the vol- 
uminous sashes which adorned 
their waists. Highlanders, with 
very white knees, awaited suc- 
cour from the Senior Service. 
It came; a young Naval officer 
performed prodigies of valour, 
aeroplanes droned overhead, 
guns went off, the be-fezzed 
assassins subsided in grotesque 
attitudes. Peace with honour 
was restored. Andthen? Well 
then! everyone kissed the 
Admiral. 

What a mug, thought I, I 
had been! How I had missed 
my vocation! I ought to have 
started life as a chubby-faced 
Snottie, a dirk by my side; 
the Admiral ever ready to 


listen to my sage advice, while 


his charming wife lost no oppor- 
tunities of making much of me. 
Then later would I have blos- 
somed into a Flag-Lieutenant, 
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saved everyone’s life, been wor- 
shipped by the whole ship’s 
company, including the inter- 
lopers or supernumeraries in 
Paris dresses. Finally I would 
have completed my career as an 
Admiral, my after-cabin swarm- 
ing with feminine beauty, 
bestowed the hand of the fair- 
est of daughters on a brave 
Lieutenant, been chucked under 
the chin and embraced, and, in 
short, made everyone happy, 
including myself. 

What a superlative mutt I 
had been! Instead of embrac- 
ing this delectable career, I 
had been a foot-slogger, a 
member of the P.B.I. Started 
life as a ‘ wart,’ + an excrescence 
in the body military, shivered 
on a frontier hillside, my nose 
glued against the stones of a 
sangar, while from across the 


valley a nasty member of the 
Zakha Khel made rude and 
totally untrue accusations as 
regards my forebears unto the 
third and fourth generation 
prior to my birth, and ever 


and anon a vicious bullet 
smacked against the outer 
stones of the sangar. With a 
tent-peg had I hit asthmatic 
camels across the nose when 
they refused to cross the icy 
waters of a ford, and then later, 
arriving in camp with my 
garments frozen from the waist 
down, found that my Christmas 
dinner—of course, such events 
occur to a wart on Christmas 
day—consisted of a half-tin of 
bully and indigestible chupattie, 
that someone had already drunk 
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my ration of rum, and that my 
Colonel was distinctly annoyed 
because the transport was late. 

At an hour’s notice and even 
less, had I been cast into 
hastily prepared troop-ships to 
proceed, no one, not even the 
most knowledgeable Brass-hat, 
appeared to know whither. 

Long marches across hot 
Punjab plains, the misery of 
adjusting saddle -girths with 
fingers swollen with veldt sores, 
the mud of Flanders—these 
and other discomforts had been 
my lot—and I might have been 
an Admiral, or at the very 
least a Commander or Flag- 
Lieutenant ! 

What a mess I had made of 
my life! 

The film came to an end— 
the lights in the Cinema Hall 
went up, and I, interested to 
know in what part of the world 
and when these marvellous 
events had taken place, glanced 
at the programme, which I had 
hitherto neglected. 

There was sufficient informa- 
tion there for me to gather that 
the place and period were 
supposed to be Crete in 1898. 

Ye gods and little fishes! 
So that was why the ramparts 
on which strode the white- 
kneed Highlanders had seemed 
to me dimly familiar. That 
was why the be-fezzed ruffians 
had faintly resembled individ- 
uals I had met before. For I 
had been in Crete in 1898, 
though in a very humble 
capacity. 

But what a marvellous thing 





1 * Wart ’'—Second Lieutenant. 
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is literary licence, how passing 
strange are the interpretations 
of history indulged in by Holly- 
wood and Elstree ! 

For there had been in Crete 
in those days no aeroplanes— 
Wilbur Wright had not yet 
hopped even a foot off the 
earth. Lovelies had not 
swarmed in the Flagship, nor, 
I am certain, had the Marine 
sentry carried on a flirtation 
with a lady’s-maid in that 
ship. 

And the Admiral? Well, the 
Admiral was not at all like the 
one depicted on the screen. No, 
from what I had seen of him he 
had been very different, totally 
different. 

There had been in 1898 a 
spot of bother ashore, in the 
port of Candia. Some of the 
beetle-browed ruffians, adorned 
by pistols and daggers, had 
been aggressive: the Admiral 
had been annoyed thereat. 

Now in those days when an 
act of aggression occurred, there 
were no meetings at Geneva, 
no Committees of Eighteen, of 
fifteen or even of five. No 
smooth - voiced B.B.C.  an- 
nouncers kept the _ British 
public informed how matters 
were progressing, of what were 
the repercussions on the Stock 
Exchange, the Paris Bourse, or 
in Wall Street. No one cared 
much what these repercussions 
were, and I doubt if there were 
any. 
For all that happened in these 
cases was that as soon as the 
nearest British Admiral heard 
of the trouble, of the act of 
aggression, he proceeded forth- 
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with to the scene, and that 
was the end, the conclusion of 
the matter. 

No wireless messages or 
orders reached him from My 
Lords of the Admiralty—there 
was no wireless. He, the Ad- 
miral, just dealt with the affair 
out of hand, and reported 
accordingly. 

I had, in 1898, seen this 
method work. British soldiers 
had been shot down in the 
streets and on the outskirts of 
Candia. Word was sent to the 
nearest Admiral, his Flagship 
arrived in due course, other 
ships accompanying her. 

Salutes were fired by those 
ships already in the anchorage : 
salutes of many guns. Then it 
was announced that the Ad- 
miral would land, would come 
ashore and deal with matters. 

A Guard of Honour was 
drawn up on the quayside. All 
the high officials, officers, and 
dignitaries assembled. The 
British Commissioner, repre- 
senting the Government of the 
United Kingdom, the Officers 
commanding the detachments 
of British, French, and Italian 
troops encamped on the ram- 
parts, the Turkish Military 
Governor, the Cadi or Civil 
Governor, the Chief of the 
Gendarmerie, the heads of the 
Greek Christian community, 
or such as had survived the 
recent disturbance—all these 
were there, and many more of 


-like consequence. 


Further, all these important 
personages were prepared with 
their own version of what had 
been the cause of the bother, 
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to present petitions and make 
explanations. 

However, this is what 

actually occurred. As the Ad- 
miral’s barge—he did not come 
in a steam-pinnace or in any 
such new-fangled craft, but in 
a vessel propelled by many 
lusty sailors—as this barge 
approached the harbour, a deep 
hush fell over the town, a 
silence you could have cut with 
a knife. Some of you may have 
visited Levantine ports and 
may know that such ports 
normally buzz with life by 
day and night, as does a piece 
of offal lying in a desert place 
where flies and other noxious 
insects abound. Candia was 
like that in those days; there 
was al unceasing hum, which 
rose and fell, and was broken 
occasionally by the shrill scream 
of a woman or child, or the 
hoarse obscene laughter of a 
man. 
But, as the Admiral’s barge 
approached, all sounds far and 
near ceased. White oar-blades 
flashed in the sun, the barge 
ran alongside the jetty. The 
Admiral landed, he gave one 
glance at those awaiting him— 
they shrank back. The officer 
commanding the Guard of 
Honour kept his head, he 
uttered the appropriate words 
of command, the Guard pre- 
sented arms, staring straight to 
the front. The Admiral walked 
down the ranks, raised his hand 
in acknowledgment, and passed 
on towards the city. 

The assembled Governors, 
Commissioners, and whatnot 
followed at ten paces. The 





Admiral looked round; they 
immediately increased the dis- 
tance to twenty paces. The 
Admiral strode on to the ram- 
parts above the city. He 
stood there for 2 moment and 
then beckoned to the British 
Commissioner. The Admiral 
pointed towards a portion of 
the city and said something, 
only one or two sentences. I 
could not catch what he said— 
I was too far away. I was 
hiding behind a very stout 
Capitaine d’Infanterie de 
Marine. The Commissioner 
went back to the group behind 
and spoke to the Turkish 
Military Governor, who threw 
up his arms and started for- 
ward to address the Admiral. 
The latter looked at him just 
once; the Turkish Governor 
shrank back, his words un- 
uttered. Again the Admiral 
called up the Commissioner 
and addressed him in few words; 
but this time he pointed to the 
highest part of the ramparts. 

Then turning on his heel, he 
strode back to his barge. Again 
the Guard of Honour presented 
arms, the oar-blades flashed, 
and the Admiral re-embarked. 
But within twenty-four hours 
that portion of the city to which 
the Admiral had pointed in the 
first place had been razed to 
the ground—not one stone was 
left upon another. It was the 
portion wherein had dwelt the 
be-fezzed gentlemen who 
had made the trouble, who 
had shot down not only British 
soldiers, but many Greek 
Christians, men, women, and 
children. 
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A little later, on the highest 
point of the ramparts of the 
city arose a gallows, a large 
gallows, well and truly con- 
structed. I know it was well 
and truly constructed, for the 
subaltern of sappers detailed 
for the task showed me the 
designs he had drawn up. He 
was proud of those designs, he 
was proud of the construction, 
and determined the whole con- 
traption should be effective. 
A week earlier the beetle- 
browed ruffians had nearly 
bagged him; they had shot 
at him while he _ rested; 


that subaltern took a deep 
personal interest 
matter. 

On this gallows, after decent 
trial by an International Court 
formed from among the officers 
of the detachments in Candia, 


in the 


the chief assassins met a just 
fate. 

And the Admiral? Well, 
the Admiral having settled this 
little international disturbance 
with so few words, returned, 
as I have written, to his Flag- 
ship. There, no doubt, in due 
course he wrote, for the benefit 
of My Lords of the Admiralty, 
a report describing in terse 
Naval phrases the affair. At 
the foot of this report he sub- 
scribed himself ‘‘ Their Lord- 
ships’ humble and obedient 
Servant ’’; but that was just 
a matter of form—his Secretary 
put that in. The Admiral was 
not humble, he was no one’s 
servant. He was not controlled, 
harassed, and ordered about by 
messages flashed in code over 
the ether. He was, well—he 
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was just an Admiral, a British 
Admiral ! 

Some of you will probably 
say, “Oh yes, those were 
the old Victorian days, when 
Britannia ruled the waves and 
all that!” 

But in the latter statement 
you are wrong; Britannia did 
not rule the waves, she had too 
much sense. The Admirals 
ruled the waves, and very well 
they did it too. Britannia, 
wise lady as she was, knew her 
place, she knew her duty ; she 
gave the Admirals lots of ships, 
large and small, guns of all 
calibres, coal, good Welsh coal 
—called, of course, Admiralty 
coal—ad lib., many sailors, deep- 
chested, bearded sailors with 
biceps like iron, marines blue 
and red. None of these require- 
ments were stinted, no official 
at the Admiralty made a mis- 
taken under-estimate of the 
manning tables. The Admirals 
never found themselves some 
8000 men short of what they 
required —no official would 
have dared make such @ mis- 
take. If that had occurred a 
gallows, a high one, might 
have been erected in Whitehall. 
Who knew for certain ? 

So there were no Naval Con- 
ferences, presided over by the 
First Lord, a civilian; no 
upper limits, no lower limits, 
no agreements, no yard-stick, 
or things like that. The First 
Lord, like Britannia, knew his 


_place ; he was generally chosen 


for the post because he took 
an interest in such things as 
the growing of carnations or 
cabbages, or the production of 
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eggs. So when an Admiral, 
one commanding a Fleet, an- 
nounced that he proposed to 
visit My Lords in London, the 
First Lord hurried off to the 
country, to sniff his carnations 
or admire his pedigree fowls. 
Over port and biscuits, the 
First Sea Lord agreed to supply 
that which the visiting Admiral 
required. 

At least that is how I gather 
things were done. I am certain 
that the Admiral I observed 
arranging affairs in Candia 
could have been treated in no 
other way. 

But to return to the ships 
lying at anchorage off Candia. 
The Admiral having adjusted 
matters, having pulled a tiny 
portion of the Army out of 
a hole and punished the 
offenders, having written his 
report for the benefit of My 
Lords, the Cabinet, and the 
Foreign Office, then caused a 
signal to be hoisted, and off he 
went with most of his ships to 
do a real job of work, to per- 
form evolutions, fleet man- 
ceuvres, gunnery practice, and 
all those little tasks which 
are the proper work of the 
Navy and of real interest to 
Admirals. He could do these 
things ; for had he not ships, 
coal, guns, and men, lashings 
of men provided by a nation 
which knew its place and duty ? 

I am certain no lovely or 
lovelies kissed the Admiral— 
he was too busy for one thing, 
besides which there were no 
lovelies on that particular Flag- 
ship. I am certain no Lieuten- 
ant or Midshipman was fresh 





in his presence. I had seen 
him, I had marked how British 
Commissioners, Colonels, Turk- 
ish Governors, and other digni- 
taries were silent and abased, 
simply wilted, before that 
Admiral. 

On the first page of this story 
you will see it stated that I 
like sailors. ‘ Like’ is scarcely 
the right word; from the day 
I first saw that Admiral, I did 
more than like sailors—I re- 
spected them. 

But what, you may ask, was 
the original cause of all this 
bother in Crete, why should 
we have had troops there at 
all, what concern of ours was 
the island ? 

Well, the reasons are no 
doubt inscribed in the records 
at the Foreign Office, the Ad- 
miralty, and possibly also at the 
War Office. But as far as we— 
by we, I mean Second Lieuten- 
ants, Midshipmen, Subs., and 
such small fry who were not 
taken into the confidence of 
the great ones in those days 
—as far as we could gather, the 
reason was this. 

Crete was, and still is, in- 
habited mainly by Christians, 
that is, they were members of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 
In those days the Sublime Porte 
was overlord, and claimed 
ownership of the island. The 
Christians, however, were in a 
continual state of revolt, and 
maintained perpetual war with 
the troops of the Sultan. 

The tide of revolution ebbed 
and flowed. At times it 
reached to the outskirts of the 
larger cities and towns—at 
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others it receded, and was 
represented merely by a hand- 
ful of outlaws or refugees hiding 
in the mountains. It was, 
however, always in existence. 
Finally, just before the period 
of which I am writing, it had 
grown to such dimensions and 
had gained such force, that the 
Great Powers sat up and began 
to take notice. Cynical youth, 
by which I mean the young 
gentlemen I have referred to, 
said that these Powers would 
not have been so interested in 
the efforts of Christians to throw 
off the Moslem yoke had it not 
been that Suda Bay, the main 
harbour of the island, is the 
finest and best protected 


anchorage in the Mediterranean. 
Cynical youth further added 
that each Power was fearful 
that this harbour would be 
snapped up by someone other 


than itself. 

Be that as it may, a little 
more than a year before the 
émeute in Candia, portions of 
the island were occupied by the 
Powers. Candia was occupied 
by the British, Retimo by 
Russians, other portions by 
Italians, French, and Austrians. 

But Canea, the principal 
town in Suda Bay, was in- 
variably occupied by a mixed 
force drawn from the troops 
of all the Powers. In 1897 a 
battalion of Seaforth High- 
landers was there, as likewise 
French, Russian, Italian, and 
Austrian troops. Highlanders 
in those days wore, when not 
in khaki or full-dress, a white 
serge jacket. The Austrian 
battalion at COanea likewise 
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wore white—white tunics. The 
Austrians drilled superbly, so 
did the Seaforth Highlanders. 
Both the Austrian and High- 
land Regiments arranged the 
time of their Commanding 
Officers’ parades for the same 
hours, and used a large exercise 
ground just outside the city, 
one taking one half of this 
ground, the other the other half. 

Around this exercise ground 
assembled all the officers of the 
garrison who were not on duty. 
They watched with interest to 
see which battalion performed 
its evolutions with the greatest 
efficiency. On some days the 
palm went to the Highlanders, 
on others to the Austrians ; 
but woe betide any man who 
made a mistake in the ranks ; 
for if he did so, from among 
the spectators, and in par- 
ticular from among those who 
were backing his battalion as 
being the better at drill, went 
up a groan that grew at times 
into a roar. 

What happened to such a 
man when the battalion re- 
turned to camp was known 
only to his comrades, who had, 
in those days, their own 
methods of dealing with such 
delinquents. As a matter of 
fact very few mistakes were 
made. 

Before the summer of 1898, 
however, the Austrian troops 
had left the island, and there 
remained only British, Russian, 
French, and Italians. 

Our zone of responsibility or 
influence was Candia and the 
surrounding country. We had 
one British battalion in the 
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town, and this provided some 
weak detached posts in the 
hills around. By these means 
it was hoped to prevent any 
further clashes between the 
Christians, who were the chief 
inhabitants of the country dis- 
tricts, and the Moslems, who 
were predominant in the town. 
There were no other troops of 
the Great Powers in Candia, 
but there still remained in the 
old Turkish barracks two or 
three battalions of the Sultan’s 
troops, and there was also an 
Arab battalion encamped some 
four to five miles from the city 
near the border of what might 
be termed the Moslem and 
Christian districts. 

In addition to the Turkish 
troops, Candia simply swarmed 
with Turkish Irregulars, known 
as Bashi-Bazouks. Swarthy- 
looking ruffians these, repre- 
senting every class and type 
to be found in the Sultan’s 
realm. Black, thick - lipped 
Nubians, crafty-looking Levan- 
tines, fair-skinned men from 
the Caucasus, all such types 
were there, and all ready to 
have a hand in any trouble that 
might crop up. 

The Police or Gendarmerie of 
the city had been recently re- 
organised, and at their head 
was an Egyptian or Levantine, 
who called himself Churchill 
Pasha, though his claims to any 
connection with that celebrated 
family were nebulous. He was 
an accomplished linguist, plaus- 
ible, and possessed an in- 
gratiating, too ingratiating 
manner. 

The British battalion was 


encamped along the ramparts 
of the city on the banquette, 
which was broad enough to 
contain a line of tents of the 
mountain pattern and yet allow 
room for a roadway, along 
which vehicles could pass. At 
the foot of the banquette slope, 
at a distance varying from fifty 
to a hundred yards from the 
encampment, were the high 
flat-roofed houses of the city. 
The encampment was thus over- 
looked by typically eastern 
houses, having narrow slits of 
windows, which made admir- 
able loopholes, if the inhabi- 
tants desired to do a little 
shooting. 

At the back of the line of 
tents ran the firing platform 
and stone rampart, beyond 
which was a broad, deep fosse, 
stone-faced, and provided with 
some outworks. 

The whole system of the 
fortifications of the city formed 
an admirable example of that 
of Vauban and his contem- 
poraries, though portions were 
undoubtedly of a far older date. 

Though the British troops 
were admirably situated to 
repel an attack from outside 
the city across the fosse, they 
could not have been in a worse 
position if some of the lively 
lads of the village chose to 
have @ shot at them; they had 
no protection whatever from 
that direction. 

In the early autumn of 1898, 
it was decided that the Powers 
should take over and control 
the Customs of the island. 
This entailed the occupation 
of the Customs House at 
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Oandia. The date chosen was 
not the most advantageous 
from our point of view. In the 
anchorage lay only one small 
British gunboat. 

Inside the harbour lay a 
condensing ship belonging to 
the British Mercantile Marine, 
but chartered by the Admiralty 
to condense water for the 
troops, the water of Candia 
being unfit for Europeans. 
With these exceptions there 
were no British ships lying in 
or near the port. Trouble of 
a serious kind was not antici- 
pated, and too much reliance, 
as events proved, was placed 
on the Gendarmerie commanded 
by the Levantine with the 
aristocratic English name. 

On the appointed afternoon 
a landing-party put off from 
the gunboat; a detachment of 
troops, accompanied by the 
Acting British Commissioner 
and by the necessary officials, 
left the camp and proceeded 
towards the Customs House on 
the quay. Suddenly a shot 
rang out, then others, then a 
fusilade. From the roof-tops 
and the narrow slits of windows 
of all houses from which fire 
could be brought to bear on 
the troops and sailors moving 
towards the Customs House, 
and on the camp, rained a hail 
of bullets. 

Those officers and soldiers 
who had remained in camp were 
taken completely by surprise. 
As is the custom after the mid- 
day meal, many were resting 
in their tents, others were 
playing football. They had 
no protection from this sud- 
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den onslaught. However, the 
officers quickly got the men 
together ; cases of bully-beef, 
of biscuits, and sacks of flour 
were used to throw up a tem- 
porary rampart, and the fire 
was returned. 

Meanwhile, the Naval land- 
ing-party and detachment near 
the Customs House were having 
a rough time, being fired at 
from all sides. The condensing 
ship was likewise heavily fired 
on, until the Captain, who 
wisely had steam up, slipped 
his cable and made for the 
open sea, though not before 
he had rescued some soldiers 
isolated on the jetty. 

The situation was unpleasant, 
and might have developed into 
@ major disaster had it not 
been for the action of the 
junior Naval officer left in 
command of the gunboat. This 
officer, who had recently been 
admitted into the Navy direct 
from the Mercantile Marine, 
hearing the pandemonium 
which reigned on _ shore, 
promptly ran in from the outer 
anchorage and opened fire with 
his guns. Some shots from 
these guns fell near, very near, 
the palace of the Turkish 
Military Governor. 

Now this Governor was a 
family man. He had, as had 
all good Turks in those days, 
two wives and many children. 
He was a man of strong family 
affections. It was all very well, 
from his point of view, to sit 
in his garden or on his piazza, 
while Bashi-Bazouks and mem- 
bers of the Gendarmerie, which 
Was supposed to assist in keep- 
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ing order, took pot-shots at 
infidel soldiers and _ sailors. 
But it was, and we can sym- 
pathise with his ideas, quite 
another thing when large shells 
fell in the vicinity of the Palace, 
which contained not only him- 
self but all he held dear. So 
he turned out the Turkish 
troops and set about restoring 
order. It was the only means 
by which the unpleasant guns 
of the British ship could be 
induced to cease fire. But 
before order was restored a 
good deal of damage had been 
done. The Greek quarter of 
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the city had been looted and 
many Christians slain. There 
had been many British casu- 
alties, and the situation still 
appeared critical. At any 
moment a fresh disturbance 
might occur. 

A larger warship came from 
Suda Bay, and a detachment of 
Marines was landed by night 
outside the city walls, and 
gained entrance to the British 
camp through a small sally- 
port. A company of Italian 
Bersaglieri and French Marine 
Infantry were also hastily sent 
to the spot. 


I. 


At the time of which I am 
writing, we had few British 
troops in the Mediterranean. 
Many battalions which would 
normally have been there were 
entering Omdurman under Kit- 
chener’s leadership. 

But more troops were ur- 
gently needed in Crete, and 
two battalions in Malta were 
ordered to despatch two com- 
panies each, and in addition 
@ machine-gun section drawn 
from one battalion. So it 
came about that one hot after- 
noon, while I was resting after 
having been on the musketry 
range from dawn till after 
three o’clock, I heard the 
Regimental Call and ‘ Fall in’ 
sounded. - Hastily donning my 
sword-belt I hurried on parade. 

As soon as we had fallen in, 
the officers were called to the 
front and informed that two 
companies were to embark for 


Crete in three hours’ time. I 
was told that as I had recently 
been at the Hythe School of 
Musketry, and therefore must 
know all about machine-guns 
mounted on tripods, I was to 
go in charge of the Machine- 
Gun Section. 

I did not explain that the 
only machine-gun I had seen 
on a tripod mounting was one 
in the Experimental Shed at 
Hythe, that I had never seen 
one stripped, loaded on pack- 
animals, or used for firing with 
ball ammunition. 

In those days machine-guns 
were mounted on wheels, and 
used from the carriage to which 
they were fixed. 

Tripod mountings had been 
used with success in the Chitral 
Expedition two years earlier, 
but so far as I knew, none had - 
been issued to troops serving 
outside India. I pointed out 
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to the 0.0. that we had no 
such guns, nor had any bat- 
talion in Malta. I was told 
that there were two such guns 
in the main Ordnance Depot, 
and I was to go at once and 
draw them. Thus, at a very 
early age, before I had reached 
my twenty-first birthday, I 
learnt how, perforce, things are 
done in the Army. 

‘The military authorities are 
often accused of being slow to 
adopt new inventions and new 
ideas. Well, poor beggars, they 
can seldom help themselves. 
There are, as a matter of fact, 
some quite bright lads in the 
various establishments engaged 
in experiment and research. 
Someone with a versatile brain 
is constantly hatching out a 
new design or an improvement 
to an existing weapon. But it 
is one thing to devise an im- 
proved weapon and get it 
approved by the authorities, 
and quite another thing to 
persuade a reluctant Treasury 
to produce the money so that 
it can be issued to the troops. 

In the winter of 1914, Fritz 
started flinging hand - bombs 
and grenades at us. At once 
the troops wished to retaliate, 
and application was made to 
Woolwich asking whether the 
Arsenal could supply a similar 
missile. The reply was that 
there they had a very good 
grenade. The Russo-Japanese 
War, ten years earlier, had 
shown that such grenades were 
necessary in modern warfare, 
so Woolwich had turned to and 
devised a better grenade than 
any used in that war. Would 
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they send us some? Of course 
they would, and they sent all 
they had. This ‘all’ allowed 
exactly six to the Division I 
was serving in. There were 
over 12,000 Infantrymen in 
that Division, and we received 
six grenades. 

What did we do with them ? 
Well, we took out the fuses and 
used them as Divisional mas- 
cots. If we had thrown them 
at Fritz, withdrawing the pins 
first, we would soon have had 
no more of these well-designed 
weapons of offence. If we had 
thrown them over without with- 
drawing the pins, no one was 
going to go over the top to 
retrieve them for further use. 

So we put them aside, having 
duly admired them; and then 
encouraged the troops to con- 
sume more plum and apple, as 
we wanted the empty tins to 
turn into home-made jam-pot 
bombs. The beautifully made 
Woolwich grenades might be 
useful as a last reserve when 
there were no more jam-pots. 

Such curious procedure being 
the custom of a neglected 
service, I ought not to 
have been surprised at being 
despatched on what closely 
resembled ‘ Active service’ at 
two hours’ notice, and with 
weapons of which neither the 
men under my command nor I 
had had any previous experi- 
ence. I was, being very young 
and new to the game, a bit sur- 
prised, but, saying nothing, I 
hurried off to the Ordnance 
Depot in the Grand Harbour 
and drew my guns. A Com- 
missary of the Ordnance Corps 
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handed me over several large 
cases, stating at the same time 
that the guns and accessories 
were therein, but that as there 
was no time to check their 
contents, I would have to take 
his word for it. There was no 
time, the transport was already 
using her whistle frantically ; I 
signed the necessary receipts, 
tumbled into a launch with 
the precious cases, and 980 
aboard, just as the transport 
was getting under way. She 
was a miserable little vessel, 
supposed to carry two hundred 
troops at the most, but had 
over five hundred on board, 
besides mules and many stores. 
There were no berths, so we slept 
on the floor of the tiny saloon. 

The next day was spent in 
being sea-sick, unpacking the 
machine-guns, and carrying out 
practice with ball ammunition 
at a biscuit-tin towed astern. 
We also checked the contents of 
the cases, and found there were 
some deficiencies, which further 
demonstrates the disadvantage 
to the fighting man if his 
weapons are not issued until the 
last moment. 

In due course we arrived off 
Candia, and it being considered 
unsafe to run into the harbour, 
we were ordered to disembark 
in a small bay about five miles 
west of the town. The men of 
H.M.S. Vulcan, a Naval repair 
ship, took us off the transport 
and dumped us on shore just 
before dark. They must have 
thought us a pretty helpless lot ; 
and we were; for most of the 
men had not even had room to 
lie down in for two days and 
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nights, and were stiff and still 
sea-sick. The mules were rather 
@ problem, as the shore was 
rocky ; there was considerable 
surf, and they could not 
be induced to leap from the 
lighters on to the rocks. Several 
were damaged in the attempt 
to drag them from the lighters, 
and the latter nearly capsized. 
Then some bright individual 
suggested that the lighters 
should lie well clear of the 
surf, and the sailors heave 
each mule overboard in turn, 
leaving it to that sagacious 
animal to solve the difficulty. 
This was done, and there- 
after not a mule was damaged ; 
they swam in through the 
surf, and found the best spot 
at which to clamber up the 
rocks as if they had been at the 
game all their lives. You can 
trust a mule to look after itself ! 

The march into Candia was 
complicated by the fact that 
none of the mules had ever 
carried a pack-saddle before, 
and strongly objected to doing 
so. They bucked, kicked, and 
attempted to roll on our preci- 
ous guns; but somehow or 
other we eventually arrived in 
the fosse outside the fortifica- 
tions, were met there by a 
guide, and led through a narrow 
passage under the fortifications 
into the camp. 

The Machine-Gun Section 
was immediately attached to a 
Company of Marines, which was 
manning a breastwork formed 
of stores of all sorts. To our 
right lay a Company of French 
Marines, and beyond them 
Italian Bersaglieri. These 
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foreign troops had arrived 
some hours before us. 

The following day the 
Marines. were recalled to their 
ship. They cursed volubly at 
losing the prospect of having 
a show with the Bashi-Bazouks. 
The machine-guns were then 
ordered to form a guard in the 
condensing ship, which had 
returned to its usual berth in 
the harbour. Here I came 
under the command of a Naval 
gunner, who spun many yarns, 
some possibly true, for the 
benefit of the young soldier. 

After some days of service 
in this semi-Naval capacity, I 
was ordered to take command 
of the International Redoubt. 
This redoubt was so called 
because from it flew the flags 
of all the nations whose troops 
occupied the town — British, 
French, Italian, and Turkish. 


The redoubt was garrisoned 
by troops of all four nations. 
Now Foch was Generalissimo 
of an Allied Army, so was 
Wellington at one period of 


his career; but they were 
both well on in years when they 
attained this high distinction. 
I was barely twenty years of 
age, and felt quite proud when 
I formed up my garrison at 
retreat, to salute the flags as 
they were lowered. 

I did not feel so proud at 
reveille the following morning, 
when, on rising to perform a like 
ceremony at the hoisting of 
the flags, I found I could not 
open my eyes, as the lids were 
swollen by the bites of the 
most ferocious family of bugs 
I have ever encountered, and 
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which swarmed throughout the 
fort. Thereafter, I slept in the 
open courtyard of the fort. 

It was during my period in 
command of the fort that the 
first executions on the gallows 
nearby took place. A grue- 
some sight; but when one 
thought of the slaughtered 
Christian women, children, and 
old men, and of the British 
soldiers who had been shot 
down while unarmed, there was 
no feeling of compassion for 
those few murderers, who met a 
just fate. 

Having in the fort some dozen 
or so Turkish soldiers under my 
command, I could not help 
admiring them. The Turkish 
soldier was wretchedly clad, 
seldom if ever paid, and ill-fed. 
Yet they went about their 
duty under conditions which 
would have broken the heart 
and spirit of Europeans. They 
were always cleaning their rifles, 
their poor accoutrements, and 
even their cartridge - cases. 
Later on, when I passed de- 
tached posts of these soldiers in 
the hills beyond Oandia, I 
grew to admire them yet more. 
Whenever a British officer, or 
even a soldier, passed such a 
post, out would come the 
sergeant-in-charge and invite 
the passer-by to partake of 
coffee. Real good coffee it was 
too; it seemed to be their 
only luxury. On some of these 
occasions when I had an inter- 
preter with me, I inquired 
lhiow long the small party had 
held that particular post. A 
year, sometimes two years, was 
the reply. When had they 
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last received pay ? Six months 
ago was the answer. 

They were seldom visited by 
a Turkish officer, yet carried 
on their duty as few other 
soldiers would have done. The 
Turks no doubt have many 
faults in the eyes of Europeans, 
but they have the most perfect 
manners of any race I have 
met. That their manners to- 
wards the Christian inhabitants 
of the island were somewhat 
different to those with which 
they received soldiers of the 
Great Powers, I do not doubt, 
and indeed there was frequent 
proof that they had treated the 
former with considerable harsh- 
ness and cruelty. Further, 
since the Turkish troops on 
detachment seldom if ever re- 
ceived regular rations, they 
had to live on the country, 
which accounted for the many 
devastated villages around their 
camps. 

I was not long left in com- 
mand of the International Re- 
doubt. Other British battalions 
from Egypt and the Sudan 
arrived in Crete. These could 
be spared from those countries, 
since, at that time, Kitchener 
had brought his final campaign 
in the Sudan to a successful 
conclusion. 

It having been decided to 
increase the number of posts 
occupying the dividing line be- 
tween Christian and Moslem 
villages, R., a subaltern senior 
to myself, and I were ordered 
to proceed with forty rank and 
file and form such a post at a 
place named Episcope Pediahta. 
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It was a long march through 
country that grew rougher and 
more hilly as we proceeded. 
Near Archanes we crossed a 
narrow and picturesque bridge, 
evidence of the former Venetian 
occupation of the island. It 
was not unlike the Bridge of 
Sighs. Then we came into the 
vine country, and great clusters 
of grapes were at hand to 
quench the thirst of the per- 
Spiring soldiery. 

We reached our destination 
after twelve miles’ rough march 
over routes little better than 
goat tracks, and pitched camp 
in front of the small village 
to which we had been sent. 
Episcope Pediahta at that time 
resembled the ruins of Pompeii. 
Searcely a house had a roof, 
the roughly paved streets were 
almost deserted, and many 
buildings were in ruins. Lying 
as it did on the border of 
the Christian and Moslem dis- 
tricts, the village had been a 
storm centre for years, and 
had been used as a strong- 
hold or fort by either side 
alternately. 

There being, as we thought, 
more danger of the Moslems 
attacking the Christians than 
the latter embarking on offen- 
sive tactics, we threw up a 
rough trench on the Moslem 
side of our camp, leaving the 
side towards the village without 
defences. This seemed logical, 
as we were the protectors of the 
Christians, or so it had been 
explained to us by the great 
ones in Candia. 

Near the sea coast some 
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five miles’ distant was another 
British post, and to the west, 
near Archanes, four miles away, 
a further post of the same 
strength as ours. Forty to 
fifty men every four or five 
miles was not a large number 
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to keep the peace on a tur- 
bulent border. 

All we could do was to send 
frequent patrols by day to the 
neighbouring posts; by night 
we could do nothing except sit 
tight. 


Im. 


Existence at Episcope Pedi- 
ahta was ideal for a sub- 
altern. In spite of our hurried 
departure from Malta, I had 
not neglected to instruct my 
batman to roll up my twelve- 
bore and some cartridges in my 
valise. 

On the hills around our camp 
game was plentiful, though it 
took some working for, since 
we had no dog. There were 
partridge, a species of small 
mountain hare, and also wild 
fowl on two or three small 
marshy ponds hidden away in 
clefts in the hills. 

The cost of living was cheap 
—half a dozen eggs could be 
purchased for a copper coin, 
a chicken cost two or three 
coppers, while fruit was to be 
had in abundance. The rough 
wine of the country cost two- 
pence or threepence a bottle, 
while a fiery liquor named 
mastic or mastique could be 
purchased by the glassful for 
half that sum. This, however, 
was @ drink to beware of 
and unsuited to the heads of 
Englishmen. The current silver 
coin of the district was, 
curiously enough, the English 
florin. Why this was so I do 





not know, though possibly the 
reason was that the heads of 
the Christian insurgents drew, 
or had drawn, supplies of this 
coin from supporters, probably 
wealthy Greeks, in England. 
We, that is the men and officers, 
received such pay a8 we re- 
quired in gold, sending an 
escort once a week to Candia 
for this purpose. The Cretans 
were only too keen to get hold 
of an English sovereign, and 
would readily give eleven or 
even twelve florins for one 

In short, in such a country 
the world was a subaltern’s 
oyster. There was nothing to 
spend more than a few coppers 
a day on, except cartridges, of 
which I obtained a supply 
from time to time from Malta. 

For five pounds sterling I 
purchased from a Greek priest, 
who combined his religious 
duties with a little horse-coping, 
a very good-looking little Barb 
mare whom I named The Houri. 
I probably paid the old rascal 
two or three pounds more than 
the correct price. 

The weather was still fairly 
hot, but for a shilling an aged 
man was persuaded to proceed 
a two days’ journey to the 
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mountains, and return with a 
supply of hard-beaten snow on 
two pack-donkeys. This, after 
being buried in a deep hole dug 
in a shady spot, served to keep 
our drinks cool. 

When shooting on the hills, 
from time to time I used to hear 
the report of a rifle and the 
sound of a bullet whistling in 
my vicinity. But these shots 
were generally fired from some 
distance, and for some time I 
was not certain whether they 
were actually meant for me. 
However, one day when I was 
equipped with field-glasses and 
able to spot the firers, I made 
certain that a couple of Cretans 
were using me as a target. 
When I took cover and pointed 
my twelve-bore in their direc- 
tion, they sheered off. 

For a time all went well in 
this Eden. The friendly old 
chief of Episeope Pediahta, a 
Christian with a noble-looking 
head, was frequently in our 
camp. Through the Syrian 
interpreter we had with us he 
recounted many of his forays 
against the Turks, and stories 
of how he had lived for years 
an outlaw amid the snows of 
the higher mountains. Throw- 
ing open his shirt or pulling up 
the leg of his baggy breeches, 
he would point to his scars, 
and every scar had its own tale. 
Gradually we picked up a little 
of the local dialect. 

The nights were at times 
disturbed by the sound of 
firing, and after such occur- 
rences the villagers used to 
complain that the Moslems 
from nearby villages had at- 
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tempted to carry off their 
flocks and herds from the folds 
near the village walls. But 
as this firing always took place 
at some distance from our camp 
we could not deal with it, and 
were never certain that it was 
not merely the result of an 
attack of nerves on the part of 
the Christians. We were far 
too weak in numbers to push 
off into the darkness of night 
against an unseen opponent. 
All that it was possible to do 
was to visit on the following 
morning the nearest Moslem 
villages and inform the in- 
habitants that if they embarked 
on any further night expedi- 
tions we would have them 
evacuated. 

They, however, always 
blandly informed us _ they 
never left their villages by 
night, nor had we any proof to 
the contrary. 

At length trouble came to 
our Eden. An unpleasant-look- 
ing gentleman, dressed in a 
uniform resembling that of the 
regular Greek Army, turned up 
in the village. He was accom- 
panied by half a dozen Cretans 
armed to the teeth. He visited 
our camp, and, speaking in 
bad French, informed us that 
he and his henchmen had come 
to protect the village. As that 
was our job, we told him to 
clear out. He then became 
abusive and declaimed on 
liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity. This was annoying, and 
two stalwart Tommies were 
ordered to conduct him from 
the camp. They did so, but 
next morning this firebrand and 
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his comrades started digging a 
breastwork within close range 
of our camp. We ordered him 
to desist and to fill in what 
he had dug. He refused, and 
became more abusive. 

The Chief was sent for, and 
said that the man and his 
party were strangers and were 
making trouble by stirring up 
the young men of the village, 
and he, the Chief, had already 
told the whole party to go away. 
As this turbulent fellow refused 
definitely to clear off, we took 
him and his chief henchman 
and pegged them out in the 
shade of an olive tree. Then 
by helio we sent a message 
to Candia saying we had got 
hold of two turbulent Greeks 
and proposed sending them 
into Candia. The reply came 
back to send them along. So 
under the escort of a corporal 
and two men we sent the party 
off to Archanes, from whence 
a fresh escort would conduct 
them into Candia. The remain- 
ing five troublesome Cretans 
were dealt with by being dis- 
armed, and then given a good 
kick on the softer portion of 
their anatomy and told they 
would be shot on sight if seen 
near the village again. 

All this took place just before 
the men’s tea hour, and I 
think the corporal and escort 
were a bit peeved at having to 
undertake an eight-mile march 
at such an hour. Anyway, I 
noticed that the corporal, before 
marching off, armed himself 
with a large stick in addition to 
his rifle. 

On his return to camp 
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long after dark, I inquired 
whether the prisoners had given 
any trouble on the way to 
Archanes. 

‘* Well, sir, they talked and 
shouted a lot until we got over 
the hill and out of sight of 
camp; after that they never 
spoke another word.’’ 

I asked no further questions. 

To our surprise the next day 
we received a helio message 
from the authorities in Candia 
warmly congratulating us on 
having captured two men whom 
they had been trying to lay 
hands on for months, and who 
were of such importance they 
had been lodged in cells in 
one of H.M.’s ships. We had 
quite expected a telling-off for 
having treated two inhabitants 
with some violence. You never 
know how matters will turn 
out on these occasions! Our 
toss of the coin had come down 
headis—we were lucky ! 

Our troubles, however, were 
not yet over, and it was soon 
apparent that the turbulent 
gentlemen had, during the short 
period of their visit, worked 
up bad feeling among the 
younger men of the village. No 
longer did a little crowd of 
men and children come to the 
camp each morning with fruit 
and vegetables ; no longer did 
the younger men greet us with 
a cheery wave of the hand, or 
by tossing their rifles in the 
air, when we passed them on 
our patrols. The old Chief, 
though he visited us daily as 
usual, appeared preoccupied 
and worried. 

However, the situation did 
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not worry us greatly; we 
regarded it merely as an attack 
of sulks on the part of the 
younger men. 

About a week after we had 
despatched the two trouble- 
some strangers to Candia, R. 
and I were sitting in our mess- 
tent smoking a last pipe before 
turning in. Our tents were 
pitched on one flank of the 
camp, the guard tent was on 
the opposite flank, and by 
the guard tent a small fire 
was kept burning, on which 
stood throughout the night a 
dixie of hot water, so that 
relieved sentries could obtain 
@ hot drink of tea or cocoa. 

Just as we were knocking 
out our pipes, heavy firing 
broke out from the village. 

“ Hullo,” said R., “ that 
sounds as if it was immediately 
opposite us; these fools must 
have got the wind up badly 
tonight, as no Bashis are likely 
to try to raid them so near our 
camp.” 

I went outside, and bullets 
were unmistakably whistling 
over the camp. 

A sergeant came running up. 
“ Sir, those Christians are firing 
into the tents !”’ 

“Have they hit anyone?” 
inquired R. 

“No, sir, but they keep on 
hitting the guards’ dixie, and 
no one can make tea!” 

R. immediately ordered our 
whole party to evacuate the 
camp and take up positions on 
each flank under cover. He 


then shouted for the inter- 
preter and the same corporal 
and two old soldiers who had 
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been escort to the troublesome 
fellows a few days earlier. 

R. was very angry, and with 
some reason. The late Lord 
Thomson, Minister of Air in a 
Labour Government, in the 
House of Lords once stated that 
a battalion of British Infantry 
was the finest Ambassador of 
Peace in the world. That is 
no doubt very true, but a 
battalion of British Infantry 
has unfortunately no diplomatic 
privileges ; very often the officers 
are despatched on their peace 
missions with the vaguest in- 
formation and instructions. A 
mistake made, an unnecessary 
or even necessary shot fired, 
and the world holds up its 
hands in horror at the doings 
of the ferocious soldiery ! For- 
tunately, most British officers 
care not twopence about the 
opinion of the world, but only 
for the good name and reputa- 
tion of their unit. In the case 
I am recounting, we, with a 
very inadequate force, were 
endeavouring to protect a 
Christian population from the 
depredations of their Moslem 
neighbours. The protected 
were exhibiting their gratitude 
by disturbing our rest and 
endeavouring to kill us. No 
wonder R. was angry ! 

Swearing he would give the 
young men of the village the 
thrashing of their lives, he told 
me to collect some stout sticks. 
R., the interpreter, the cor- 
poral and I armed ourselves 
with a stick apiece. 

The two remaining men were 
ordered to move, one on either 
flank, their rifles at the ready, 
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a cartridge in the breech and 
bayonets fixed. The sergeant 
and the rest of the detachment 
were told to remain where they 
were unless &. blew his whistle. 
In that event they were to fix 
bayonets and charge the village. 

The six of us then set off, 
and were led by R. well round 
and to the rear of the village. 
The interpreter, a Syrian, did 
not like the position, and kept 
on murmuring we would be 
massacred, until R. peremp- 
torily ordered him to keep 
silent. It was a star-light night, 
and we threaded our way 
through the silent, ruined 
streets towards the spot from 
which the firing was proceeding. 
We all happened to be wearing 
canvas shoes, and so made little 
noise. 

Finally, we arrived in the 


street on the camp side of 
the village, which street was 
bordered by a roughly built 
wall. The position could not 
have been more favourable for 


our purpose. The wall was 
loopholed, and crouching or 
lying at these loopholes were 
some dozen Cretans engaged 
on firing into the camp, and 
oblivious of all that might be 
occurring behind them. 

There before us were some 
twelve posteriors in exactly 
the right position to receive 
what was about to fall on them. 

Every now and again a 
Cretan would wriggle and grunt 
with joy as he thought his 
last shot had found its billet 
in one of the shadowy tents 
some four hundred yards 
distant. 
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“At ’em, lads! Yoicks! 
Yoicks! Worry! Worry!” 
broke from R., and down our 
sticks fell. The two escorting 
soldiers stood stolidly at hand 
ready to open magazine fire 
should there be any resistance. 
In addition, BR. and I had 
revolvers in our left hands, 
while we used our sticks with 
our right. There was no re- 
sistance, only yelps of pain and 
prayers for mercy. 

When our right arms were 
tired, the rifles of the Cretans 
were collected and the Chief 
sent for. He was hiding in a 
cellar, and stated at first that 
he was too ill to appear. How- 
ever, the interpreter and cor- 
poral having been sent to carry 
him to us if necessary, the 
poor old gentleman appeared. 
He was not ill, but very 
evidently terrified of the con- 
sequenees that might ensue 
from the action of the hotheads 
of his village. Among our 
prisoners was the old Chief’s 
eldest son, who, the Chief 
himself confessed, had been the 
ringleader in raising up trouble. 
The Chief was only too willing 
that we should deal effectively 
with this son, and so we 
marched him back to our 
camp, at the same time bearing 
with us the rifles of the other 
disturbers of the peace. The 
Chief’s son was then pegged out 
in front of the guard-tent, and 
I fancy spent an unpleasant 
night. As the bugler of the 
guard drove home the tent- 
pegs to keep the offender’s 
wrists and ankles in position, 
I overheard the words: “ TI’ll 
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teach you, you son of a ‘ dis- 
solute she-goat,’ to shoot at 
our dixie!” That was the 
men’s chief grievance, their 
customary evening meal had 
been interfered with. 

The next day, with suitable 
intervals for exercise and food, 
he remained in the same 
position so that the whole 
village could take note that 
there was some limit to the 
patience of the ‘ Inglees’ 
soldiers. 

In due course, on his prom- 
ising to be of good behaviour 
in future, we released him, 
pointing out that he had been 
lucky to escape from the 


gallows erected on the walls of 
Candia. But his luck was only 
temporary ; for two years later 
I was informed by a European 
officer of the reorganised Cretan 


Gendarmerie that he had been 
justly hanged for murdering 
two Moslem women by pushing 
them down a disused well. 
Corporal punishment had no 
permanent effect in his case ! 
But corporal punishment 
had a very decisive effect 
on the other inhabitants of 
the district, whether Moslem 
or Christian. Presents of fruit, 
vegetables, and wine were 
showered on the camp. When 
an officer rode abroad, at least 
half a dozen of the younger 
men accompanied him as a 
bodyguard. When the officer 
dismounted, one member of 
this escort held his stirrup and 
another his steed. The men 
had no longer to perform 
further camp fatigues, as the 
inhabitants were only too ready 
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to carry out such work. The 
local bishop from the monastery 
of Agaretha, some few miles 
distant, paid a state visit to 
us, placing all he had at our 
disposal. 

When a sudden storm tore 
our tents to ribbons, this bishop 
urged us to occupy the church 
in Episcope, which was the 
only building of any size pos- 
sessing a sound roof. We were 
no longer sniped at when out 
shooting, and there were crowds 
of men and boys ready to act 
as beaters for a hare drive. 
Neighbouring small towns and 
villages invited us to banquets 
of sucking pig, black bread, 
honey, and goats’ cheese. In 
short, our unusual manner of 
dealing with aggressors had 
made us of some importance, 
and no Moslem or Christian 
ventured after this to cross the 
line into the other’s territory. 

Modern humanitarians state 
that corporal punishment 
brutalises those on whom it is 
administered. In this case it 
had precisely the opposite 
effect, and we found ourselves 
surrounded by a people of 
considerable charm who, for 
the time being at least, were 
willing to use their rifles for 
no more dangerous purpose 
than to fire a feu de joie when 
we approached their villages. 

I have already referred to 
the silence which fell upon 
Candia when the Admiral 
approached that town, and 
the speed with which his 
orders were carried out. An 
observer who took his eyes off 
the Admiral and glanced sea- 
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ward would have noticed that 
on these occasions every gun 
of the Fleet in Candia Bay 
that could be brought to bear 
had slowly been trained on the 
centre of the town. The Bashi- 
Bazouks and Turkish troops 
had heard such guns speak on 
one occasion, and desired no 
repetition. 

Similarly, in the Episcope 
district from now on, R. had 
only to hold his stick aloft and 
our wishes were speedily ful- 
filled. A gallows was un- 
necessary. 

A few weeks after these 
events, we received a message 
that an officer and twelve other 
ranks were to meet a British 
Staff Officer at a point in the 
hills some seven miles from 
Episcope. R., who had a good 
officer’s objection to performing 
any unpleasant duty he could 
delegate to another, detailed 
me for the job. After a rough 
march, I reached the spot at 
the same time as a party of 
senior Military and Naval 
officers arrived from Candia. 
I reported, and was informed 
that I and my men were 
required as a guard for these 
great ones. I placed a sentry 
or two round the little grassy 
amphitheatre we were in, and 
sat down to eat some luncheon. 

A sentry called me up and 
reported a party of Cretans 
approaching. I informed the 
Staff Officer, who went to meet 
them. He returned accom- 
panied by three men in civilian 
dress and about half a dozen 
Cretans in national costume 
and armed to the teeth. Now 
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to one who had not seen a 
fellow-man in European civilian 
dress for months, the three men 
thus attired looked strangely 
out of keeping with the sur- 
roundings. All Cretans, Chris- 
tian or Moslem, I had seen 
hitherto wore wide baggy 
trousers, long boots of reversed 
hide, and Zouave jackets. But 
the three men who now ap- 
peared wore the black coat 
of the city worker, of the 
respectable bourgeois. It is 
true that their legs were en- 
cased in puttees or bandages, 
and that two of their number 
had revolver cartridge-belts 
under their coats, though the 
third man. was apparently 
unarmed. 

This third man was evidently 
@ person of some importance, 
since the escorting Cretans 
treated him with considerable 
deference, and, when he had 
joined the circle of senior 
officers, disposed themselves on 
the rocks above, their rifles in 
hand as though to guard him. 

A Staff Officer presented me 
to the unarmed civilian, who 
said something affable, but I 
did not catch his name, and I 
doubt whether he caught mine. 
I then fell back to a group of 
junior officers, who were in 
attendance on the seniors from 
Candia. I asked a young Naval 
sub-lieutenant why we were 
there and who the civilians 
were. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “ we 
are here because the Admiral 
and Commissioner want to have 
@ palaver with that Johnnie you 
have just been presented to.” 
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“But who is 
inquired. 

“ Well, that is the big noise 
in these parts, that is the bloke 
who stirred things up and made 
the Powers sit up and take 
notice. He is the leading 
Christian insurgent, though he 
may not look like it.” 

** Yes, I see, but what is his 
name ? ’’ I persisted. 

“His name, dash it! I 
never can remember these 
Greek names, they always end 
in ‘ kos’ or ‘ios’ or ‘los,’ and 
all sound the same. Let me 


he?” I 


think; what was it jolly old 
Julius Cesar said when he took 
Gaul or Britain? I remember 
—Veni, vidi, vici: that was it, 
that gives it to me—Veni! 
That Johnnie’s name is Veni- 
zelos !”’ 
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From the _ garish - lighted 
Cinema Hall to the cottage by 
@ wood wherein [I dwell, a 
swift-moving car takes some 
thirty minutes. In _ thirty 
minutes the mind can travel 
far through time and space 
on a journey which needs no 
sumptuous luxury liner for 
such purpose. As the car 
turned up the drive, a voice 
beside me said: “ Are you 
asleep ? ”’ 

“No,” I replied; “ why?” 

“ Well, darling, I have asked 
you @ question twice and you 
took no notice.” 

“T am sorry; what is it 
you want to know ?”’ 

“T only asked whether you 
liked that film; it was interest- 
ing, wasn’t it ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” I replied, 
interesting ! ”’ 


“* very 
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